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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


The author hopes that this booh on. brewing will be found of use 
both by brew^ers and those engaged in the scientifie side of brewing. 
He has been more than, ever impressed during its preparation by 
the wide additions to pure scientific knowledge that have originated 
in the endeavour to elucidate the mysteries of brewing and, 
perhaps equally, by realisation of the inadequacy of our present 
interpretation of many of them, A quotation from Marshal Saxe’s 
“ Reveries on the Art of War,” written in 1750,- must have applied 
with equal force in his day to brewing and it can hardly be said to 
have lost all its point to-day. ‘‘ It is a science so obscure and 
imperfect that custom and prejudice, confirmed by ignorance, are 
its sole foundations and support, with sacrosanct dogmas no better 
than maxims lilindly adopted without any examination of the 
principles on which tlicy were foimded.” 

All tliis ajiplied to brewing in the cigl it ('cntli century, but, with 
the ivinctcu'iith, canic an increasing urge to discover those principles. 
This spirit of investigation has spread among ])rew’'eTs, with con- 
stantly increasing force to tlie present day. Brewing is an art, 
not a scicjir*e, and it w^oiild be presumptuous to attempt to teach it 
in any otlier way than by actual demonstration, but no artist is 
content to -work in the dark to rules laiJ (town by" his predecessors. 
He seeks the guidance of the underlying scientific principles, and 
studies tlic hypotheses wx)Yen round them in attempts to explain 
the and wherefore, with cmistant hojie tliat sonic of them may 
prove licljd’ul in piuietiee. TIic jiosition may again h(* illustrated 
by a (|U<)t!i 1 ion IVoin llilair<- Ikdloo’s trail si a1 ion of /Jr.y Frincipes^ 
dc l{i (iud'rr. Marshal Focli opciic'd liis book by asking whether 
war could be taiiglit, Jind bis answer applies equully well to brew- 
ing. ’JiK' r(‘si!]ls oi’ his si luly of hisioiy were a theory {.\vxt could 
l)(‘ t might and a doc/m/cthat must lx* ])ractisc(l. What is meant 
}>y 1hc‘sc words is tlic? conception and jiractical apiplieatioii, not 
of a science ol* war nor of some limited <loguui, eornposed ofalistract 
truths outside* which ail wu)nld he heresy^, but of n. certain iiumber 
of principles, the ap]>lication of Avdiieh, though they will not be 
open to discussion once they shall have been established, must 
logically' vary accor<Iing to circumstances, while always tending 
towards the same goal, and that an objective goal.” 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


It is extremely difficult adequately to survey and to present 
in an intelligible manner the results of modern enquiries into the 
scientific principles of brewing. They cover such an immense 
field of research, that it is difficult to grasp them all an<l focus the 
discoveries of specialists in so many branches of science on to their 
practical application or to give a balanced view of tlieories, any 
one of which may appear to its originator as the panacea for imuiy 
difficulties. ‘ The attempt to do this has involved reference to tlie 
work of a very large number of investigators, and tliat so many are 
devoting their activities to the more scientific aspects of brewing 
should be a source of satisfaction to an industry that has, for so 
long, prided itself on its contributions to scientific advance. 
Students demand details of the evidence on which modern tlieories 
are based, and this has required reference to origiiuil sources, 
wherever possible. Since these are scattered in Journals in so 
many languages, it has been tlionglit desira)>le to add ref(*r<‘n(*{‘s 
to the abstracts in the Journal of the Institiite of Ih'cw'iug. 

It would have been impossible to produce this fxjok wiflioul the 
help given so ungrudgingly by friends engaged in scicn ti li<' in- 
vestigation and in the practice of brewing or its allied industries. 
The author offers them all his most grateful thanks and, if it is not 
invidious to mention two names, it would l >c Ihoso of I )i\ L. H. 
Kishop and Professor R. FL Ropkins. 

11. bl.OVi) 

f}25 City Road, Manchester. 

1 Tudor Street, Lon don. 


IM dil NOd'K 

It is witli tlu^ deepest regret that \v<‘ iuiv<' lo issii.- j><> -.t h ii rj k >if ■d\ 
this reprint of Mr. II. Lbyd Hind’s classic work. W’c^hare- with 
his innuinc'ml )U^ friends in the brewing ii id iisf r*\' ;i srtisc t >{' <!<■<■[> 
personal loss nndni full npprecinf ion of :d! Ih.-it hi - iinliitK-K (b;iih 
nieans to tlie scieiiec* whic-h In* did so imieh \n ; id \ ;i i kt. 

The author’s corr(‘<d i( ms l<> the* first odifion h:i\ <' hern nio .f 
ably embodied and s iipplenandinl by .Mr. K. X. HiiiniM tf. w lion» 
we thaidc most C'ordially lor his oonrf cous assishiiifc in jfiis .inil 
other directions. VVitlKiut Ids vahnible li(*lp the pul >1 iea t ion ()t 
the revised impression rmist have h(*eii considerahK delayed. 

('nAPM.v\- k. Haij, L'l i). 
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CHAPTER I 


HISTORICAL 
(1) An. Ancient Brewery. 

Thexe is a record in the archives of the Queen’s College^ 
Oxford, of the appointment of a brewer ia 134j0, the date of the- 
fouadation of the College itself, and ever since that time the 
traditions of mediaeval brewing have been kept alive ia the little 
brewery where so aiuch good ale has been produced to the great 
content of the Fellows aad Scholars. The passing of innumerable 
similar breweries at Colleges, Monasteries, great private houses 
or inas has left that of the Queea’s College almost alone, to brew 
ia the manner practised before the advent of machinery and 
science transformed a domestic craft into the highly specialised 
art and business of to-day. The brewery, a beautiful old building 
some 55 ft. by 22 ft., partly of stone aad partly of wood, with a 
roof of Stonesfield stone tiles, stands at the west end of the Fellows’ 
garden, and, it is to be hoped, will he preserved for its educational 
value as well as for its unique historical interest as a survival 
of old English domestic life, 

’’the ])hot(>graphs reprodueed show the elements of brewing 
as they ])ersist to tliis day. Ten barrels of liquor were, and still 
let down i’roin a wooden back into the copper, raised almost 
to boili ng and then run down a wooden trough into the oak masb 
tnu Avliere fornieidy tlicy Temained until tlic steam had suflieiently 
<lis])ersc‘d for the brewer (dearly to see the; retlcetion of his face 
;i t(‘iTi|)C*rMtuT(* now recorded as ai>out 168^ Fahr., 28 V)usliels of 
malt from srudvs (ielivered after grinding by the local miller were 
{i])])cd into the tun jind inaslicd with oars and rake. ‘‘Many 
were so sagacious,” uecording to a lacAver of 1750, “ as to grind 
their iii’owii Malt a Forlniglit bcfoTc they use it, that it may be- 
come TnclloAvcT by losing in a great measure the Fury of its harsh 
fiery Particles, and its Steely Nature, by wdrich a greater Quantity 
and stronger Drink may l)c made and 1)C much smoother and 
better tasted. Best Bale Malts wdll be fit for Use at a WeeFs 
End bcicausc^ the Leisureness of their Drying endow's them with a 
softness and supplies in them what time and Air must do in the 
brown Sorts.” 
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The mash tua has bo false bottom, but metal strainers cover 
the two spend pipes through which the wort is run off to an 
underback after two hours’ stand, A hand pump, bcjiring the date 
1778, with a wooden bucket working in a lead barrel, is still 
employed to raise the worts from the underback tlirough lead 
pipes to the copper. A second mash is made with cooler liquor 
(at about 90° Fahr.) and the two lengths are boiled separately' 
with 26 lb. of hops for the whole brew. 

From the copper the worts are run down a wooden trough 
to two shallow wooden coolers holding about six barrels each. 
The time required for cooling varied from 2 hours to 12 or more 
according to the weather, and the ivorts Arere pit(‘he(l at high 
and varying temperatures. This lias l^een regularised at 68° 
since the introduction of thermometers and facilitated by use 
of a movable cold liquor coil laid flat in the cooler. The total length 
of nine barrels is fermented for about 24 hours in the fermenting 
vessel, from wiiich it is then ladled into casks and roll(*d into a 
cellar, where the temperature remains constant at M]>out 55°. 
The casks are set up on gantries and during the first Ihi’tu: days the 
yeast works from the open bung liole, pouring down t.licir .si<le.s- 
into a yeast trough, from which clear beer is ladled back for t()]>piiig 
up, the casks being finally filled from one set aside for tliat pur|)( )sc. 
After about six days the beer was transferred, with a few haiul- 
fuls of dry hops, to upriglit three-barrel butts to clarify and di-awn 
off after a few days, two or three weeks or a year according to 
strength. These curious casks shown in the {iliotograpli ol* the 
ecllar have had to be discarded through age, and the is iiou- 

racke<l into ordinary small c*asks with a couple of liandfuls of 
hops. 

The beer dc'serihed is tlic 25 lb. (1070) Cottage Ah*, but a stronger- 
50 lb- (llt'3()) Chancellor Ale was aii<l is still made in Oetolxu* 
or March, for whieli 2i i^arrcls of the first worts are* hoilt-d o hours 
witli 20 11). of liops, which are sui)se( jueiitly re-boii(Mi in College 
xVle. This bc'cr is stored for a year and drunk on sp(‘c*ial (>(*e.asions 
in the Mall iVoin two-liandled silver mugs which, at t lu* uu(i{‘r- 
graduates’ tabh^s, arc handed round like a lo\'ing enj). 

(2) Theoretical Speculation. 

The Queen’s College Brewery represents the position attain<‘(l, 
solely by art and tradition, wiien the great firuns of to-day Aven* 
in their infancy, hut the* seveiite(‘nth iind (*ighte(‘jd li e(*iduries 
were an ago of scientific sjieculation aiul experiment with novel 
apparatus. Brewing, which presented so many rcinarkal de pheno- 
mena, eould not fail to excite the liveliest interest in sedentilie 
circles as well as among its practitioners. Theories l)as<‘d on tin* 
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ftimsiest evidence, at first very like those of the alchemists and their 
successors, the physician chemists and phlogistonists, held the 
field' and hooks were filled with the quaintest notions. Brewing is, 
indeed, littered with the debris of discarded hypotheses and a warn- 
ing against reliance on the best authenticated theories is as 
necessary now as it was at any time. None of them is sacrosanct, 
and the rapid advance of science has made it only too evident that 
the accepted notions of to-day are liable to be proved incorrect 
or incomplete to-morrow. If this is forgotten they may cramp 
one’s style and bind practice with such rigid bonds that little 
advance is possible, but properly used they give life to the dry 
bones of scientific fact and are capable of rendering valuable 
assistance, as well to the practical man as the research worker. 

The application of scientific instruments in breweries came 
comparatively late and it was not until 1760 that brewers began to 
appreciate the value of the thermometer. James Baverstock, 
a pioneer of the new instrument, had to conceal and use it by 
stealth, his father objecting vehemently to such experimental 
innovations. W. H. Roberts recorded in the Scottish Ale Brewer 
of 1837 that Baverstock made many valuable discoveries till 
at length his continued success overcame in great measure the 
prejudice against the hydrometer and the celebrated Dr. Samuel 
Johnson was induced occasionally to be present when his experi- 
ments were performed.” These he had himself described in 
1785 after about 17 years’ experience with the instrument, but 
it was John Richardson who invented the saccharonieter at 
about the same date. According to Richardson in 1805, “ the 
darkness in which the business of brewing is involved extends 
even to the legislature itself, as is evidenced by the frequent 
disputes between brewers and officers of the Excise, on the subject 
of distinguishing worts chargeable with the strong beer duty 
from tliose which are to be charged only as small, the officer’s 
only ineans of cliseriminating consisting in dipping his fingers 
into the wort, tasting it, etc.” 

llichardsori’s method of graduation was very simple and 
practical. He actually weighed a truly gauged half barrel of 
water and wort iirul marked the weights required to sink the 
saccharonieter to the same point according to the difference 
in weiglit of a barrel. Thus a weight representing 89 brewers’ 
pounds per barrel would be required when the barrels of water 
and wort weighed 300 and 399 lb. respecti vely and is representa- 
tive of the difference made to the density of the wwt by the 
accession of fermentable matter.” Dring and Fage, Diccas, 
Bates and Long followed Richardson with instruments on a similar 
principle^ but in Scotland an instrument registering specifie 
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gravity was made by Allan, according to Professor Thompsoirs 
design. This was adopted by the Scottish Board of Excise in 
1815 and gravities were expressed in degrees in Scotland, instead 
of in pounds as was customary in England. The introduction 
of these two instruments produced a veritable revolution in 
brewing and, for the first time, brought some semblance of exact itude 
into what had hitherto been based on guesswork. 

(3) Fermentation. 

No part of brewing has seemed more mysterious than fermen- 
tation. “ How staggered, even at this enlightened era, would some 
experienced brewers be, were they asked this one simple and 
plain question: ‘In what docs fermentation consist?’’’ So 
wrote Dr. Shannon in 1804. The position in 1887 was summed 
up by W. H. Roberts, who wrote : Discussion of the subject of 
fermentation would be of little real benefit to the operator ; for 
confidently as many have asserted their knowledge of its secret 
causes and effects, the mystery in which its principles are involved 
continues to present an unpenetrated barrier ; those who dogmati- 
cally profess to have encompassed this subtle and complicated 
subject only prove the extent of their ignorance and presumption.” 
This was written just about the time when one of the most acri- 
monious disputations in scientific history commenced between 
those who daimedthat yeast was a living plant and those who liehl 
that fermentation was nothing more than a clicmical process. 

Comhrune defined fermentation in The Theory and Practice oj 
Brewing, 1761 and 1804, as “ the sensible internal motion of the 
particles of a mixture, hy the coiitinuaiiee of this motion particles 
are gradually removed from their former situatioji, and after snnir 
visible separation, joined together in a cliUVrciil order and arraugf- 
ment so as to eoiistitiite a, new coinpoiiiKi. ” No doubt tbo g^rin 
of a chemical tlieory, but v’orked (jut In a \ (‘ry arcdHtic jna.iiji<T 
by one whose ideas of the “particles” of a comjioimd werr 
linked to “principles” Avhich could be apjwcciatcd l>\' siadi 
properties as were typified by spirit, earth, salt, oil, ci e. \'cgr tal >!<■ 
fermentation is that act, by which oils and earth, nat urally tenaci- 
ous, by the interposition of .salts mid heat, are so much at tcnuated 
and divided, as to be maelc invisible: with, mid to be Misp<‘jidcd in, 
an homogeneous pellucid fluid.” Again Cornbriine wrote that it 
was “the acid particles of the air whieb insinuate t iKunsel ve.s 
into the wort, act on the oils, and excite a motion and effervescence, 
which is the cause of heat. As the internal motion goes on the 
particles of the wort become more pungent and spirituous, heeoine 
more fine and active : some of the more volatile ones fly off, 
hence that dangerous vapour called gas. The jircssure of the 
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external air^ from the very first of its fermenting, not only occasions 
the particles of wort to arrange themselyes in their due order, 
but also by the weight and action of that element, grinds and 
reduces them into smaller parts. That this operation persists 
even after the liquor becomes fine is evident, for every fretting 
is a continuance of fermentation. It would seem that the more 
minutely the parts are reduced, the more pungency will appear, 
and -the easier their passage be in the human frame. Lastly, 
in the final state of all, the active principles being entirely evapor- 
ated, a pellicle forms on the surface, seeds deposit from the air, 
and a moss grows.’’ In all this there is no hint of chemical change, 
as it is now understood, but merely a refinement of pre-existing 
principles and their separation from grosser, earthy or oleaginous 
particles. 

(4*) The Advance of Chemistry. 

Chemistry was, however, making considerable headway at 
that time (1805). John Richardson said that “ fermentation 
does not set at liberty but positively creates the spirituous 
parts of the liquor,” and Shannon wrote, about the same date, 
that saccharine matter was changed into hydrogen, oxygen 
and carbon, which, after they had been disentangled from 
their original bonds, united again as alcohol and fixed air.” 
Again, Fermentation was Nature’s way of decomposing 
and recombining the constituents of fermentable substances 
ill presence of sullieient water ; it was allied to respiration and 
was evidently a low form of combustion.” Shannon approached 
Liebig when he maintained that yeast w^as merely exceedingly 
unstable matter which by its own decomposition would set up the 
intestine motion in other substances with which it was brought 
in contact. Vinous fermentation, acetous fermentation and 
putrefaction w'ere all reyelations of the same process. Acetous 
fcTmeiitatioii destro^^ed the inflammable spirit produced by the 
vduous and ]) utrefacti on annihilated tlie whole. The one passed 
directly into tlie cjtlicr in brewing unless the acetous fermentation 
is arrested by reducing the temperature at tunning.” 

Shannon alscj pKjpovindcd a com|_)rc}icnsive theory of malting 
and brewing which, in some ways, foreshadowed enzyme action. 

Malting was a vegetal >lc degree of fermentation which resolves 
the glutinous and unfolds the saccliariiic matter in order to dispose 
the mucilage to ferment by eausing the whole of the farina to 
dissolve". It is the first stage of decomposition or fermentation, 
in which the whole principles of the grain are more uniformly 
mixed to facilitate fernaentation, which was only required to 
blend to advantage the saccdiarine and mucilaginous parts of the 
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grain into one homogeneous fluid called beer and dissipate or 
throw off the gluten under the form of yeast and lees.” 

Tizard, a convinced supporter of Liebigs wrote as late as 18T5 
that “nothing can be more absurd than the idea that the vinous, 
acetous and putrefaction fermentation require three distinct 
ferments.” The power of gluten to attract oxygen is increased 
by contact with precipitated yeast in a state of decay, the un- 
restrained access of air is the only other condition necessary for 
its own conversion into the same state of decay, that is for its 
oxidation. On this indubitable circumstance, as upon an unshat- 
terable basis, he (Liebig) builds his solution of one of the most 
beautiful problems of the theory of fermentation.” 

■ Fermentation commenced spontaneously in wine because there 
was sufficient air and heat present to set the particles in motion . 
The position in respect of wort was different because a great j)art 
of the air in barley was expelled in the malt kiln and wort lost 
this activating agency when boiled. It was consequently necessary 
to add a ferment “to excite the separation and new arrangement 
on which the perfection of the product depends and prevent the 
accidents to be apprehended from worts’ disposition to ferment 
spontaneously through slow absorption of air from the atmosphere.” 
Yeast was the very thing for the purpose, being, according to 
Combrune (17'58), ‘‘ bladders of the coarser oils of wort, filled with 
air and ready to start the motion.” He therefore recommended 
that all the yeast should not be added at once so that “ the air 
bladders, all bursting at once, should prevent that gradual 
action which is the aim of nature.” Richardson (1805) held thiit 
“the grosser parts of the wort having by this violent coinmotion 
been completely separated and the finer re(*oinposc‘(l, tlu* more 
weighty of the former fell to the bottom, whilst tin* light t‘r, 
consisting principally of the refuse nmcilage, are carried t o t he top, 
where, by their glutinous adherence to each <)t}i(‘r, being supported 
by the collected fixed air, they form a yeasty head.” 

Tizard, following Liebig, stated that yeast Avas oxidised glut(‘n 
in a state of putrefaction which induces a similar trans|)()rtat ion 
in the elements of sugar. “The glut in, which is the priiuipal 
nitrogenous constituent of the native glutcMi, lading ac*tivat<*(l by 
an innate and sleepless propensity, is among the lirst eonst ituents 
to decompose by absor]>ing a .surcharge of oxygen fr<uTi the atmos- 
phere, or from the sugar, as the constitueney may allow, and to 
commence decaying.” 

(6) Ferments. * 

Two very striking advances marked the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the discoveries of diastase and of tlie true nature 
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of yeast. The former appears to have been absorbed into the 
literature of brewing before the implications of the latter were 
realised, not so much, perhaps, on account of its six years priority 
as because the latter was so directly opposed to earlier theories 
which prevailed because of the authority of their champions, 
led by' Liehig. In 1830 Dubrunfant had converted starch to 
sugar hy means of an extract of malt. Three years later, Payen 
and Persoz precipitated and dried an active substance from similar 
extracts and called it Diastase. By 1843 the idea of diastase 
had gained such ground that Tizard made it the main thesis 
of his Theory and Practice of Breiooing, He revived the very old 
idea that beer should be brewed without boiling, as it was 
illogical to destroy the inherent fermenting principle and then 
add yeast.” Muspratt held that diastase was generated during 
germination, and, in the mash tun, converted starch into dextrin 
and then into glucose. He believed that the gluten of grain 
had similar, but much less active, converting properties and 
suggested that diastase was the gluten of the grain in one of its 
earliest stages of decomposition. 

(6) The Nature of Yeast. 

Prom the time when Lavoisier revealed the outlines of the 
chemistry of fermentation, scientific men were fascinated by the 
nature of the chemical changes, but as years went by the germ 
of the biological theory, planted hy Leeuwenhoek in 1680, came 
to fruition. Thenard in 1803 stated that yeast was the cause 
of fermentation and held it to be of animal origin, but it was not 
definitely proved that yeast originated fermentation until Cagniard 
de la Tour, Schwann and Kiitzing, independently and almost simul- 
taneously between the years 1836 and 1838, solved the problem 
and declared that yeast was a vegetable organism. Despite the 
opposition of Berzelius and Wohler and the widespread acceptance 
of Liebig’s theory (1839) that fermentation was brought about 
by an unstable V:>ody, called the ferment, and was essentially a 
chemical prcjccss produced 1)y communication of instability from one 
substance undergoing chemical change to another, a sense of doubt 
must have existed- William Black reflected this in his Practical 
Treatise on Brewing (1849—1866) by saying that Turpin had lately 
shown fernrentation to l>c an act of vegetation, while quoting 
ill a non-committal manner Liebig’s refutation. 

Muspratt, another English chemist of the time, said that the 
fungoid character of yeast w-as generally admitted and its action 
in inducing fermentation well understood, though he still appar- 
ently remained a follo^ver of Liebig. He, or Bottinger of Allsopp’s 
Brewery, who wxote the article on brewing in his Chemistry as 
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Applied to Arts and Manufactures, thought that Iciiowledge of the 
life history of yeast was still incomplete and referred to many 
attempts made to discover the plant in its perfect condition. 
‘‘ Such was the notion that led Turpin, in the ardour of scientific 
zeal, to spend a night in a brewery in order to trace out the succes- 
sive steps in the germination of the yeast plant.” Even tins self- 
sacrifice was unavailing as he failed to discover the fungus in its 
perfect state. Muspratt stated that the plant grows at the expense 
of the sugar, giving out carbonic acid and leaving alcohol. The 
living plant was required to sustain the fermentation process. 

These quotations are all previous to any hint of Pasteur’s 
discoveries, indeed Muspratt makes no reference to him in his 
articles on alcohol or beer. It would appear therefore that some 
brewers in this country were quite prepared for the ncAv biological 
interpretation of fermentation. It might very possibly not have 
encountered such opposition from the leading ehernists of tlie day 
if they had studied the quantitative aspect of yeast reproduction 
in English breweries instead of Bavwiaii, where hot torn f<‘rmcata' 
tion was then in its early development. Turpin ( 18 M)) had civol ved 
a theory that seems to fall midway between that f>f Lielng and 
pure vitalism. It was to the effect tliat microscopically iiivisiljle 
particles of the juice of living plants, still endowed with the power 
of movement and vitality, were capable of uniting until they 
ultimately produced tlie various elementary organs of future* livdng 
tissues. This was contrary to Liebig’s theory that all)uiuin<>i(i 
substances were themselves the fernients, subsiitut ing for it the 
view that living fermeuis origiiuite<l from them in t lu* prcs^uct* of air. 


(7) Pasteur. 

A new era opened in isno wlieii [\'isf(*ur [)nbli sfu -d flit* results 
of his enquiry into yeast which was eoiniu<‘nc(‘<l in l.SoT. lie 
found that .sugar was not de<‘oiH])os(*<i cx:a<‘tly iKU'ord ii ig to (ia\ - 
Lussac’s equation, l)ut tiiat O-u-O-T of su(*eini<‘ a<-id ( 1 S.";? j and 
from 2'5 to 3-0% of glycerol (1!S5S) \V(‘re })rodiu*c<{ nt the 
time. The fuudamental outcome of this investigation was, 
however, the doetrinc that fermentation was eoineident with t hr 
life of an organism. This was a uuiv<‘rsal doctrine for all fcriiK-n- 
tations, whether by yeast, lactic or acetic hac^U-ria and ]«*(! to 
demolition of tlic theory of .spoiitaiu*(>us generation (l,snd). Ills 
Etudes sur le Vin led to elucidation of the* cause of bacterial 
defects in beer and to proposals for preventing thcau and, soon 
after, pasteurisation, was applied to beef in liavaria. "fhe 
disasters of 1870 induced Pasteur to try to teach his count 
to produce a beer of national recovery, and ins hook, Etudes 
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£ur let Biire, 1876, in which his views are expounded, has had a 
far-reaching influence on brewing. 

We know' from Horace Brown’s reminiscences of “ Fifty years’ 
experiences of scientific method in brewing practice ” how little 
attention was given to Pasteur’s discoveries in this country, but 
how eagerly they were read in Burton. The Studies on Wine 
‘‘ came as a ray of light piercing the darkness and illuminating 
a new path into the unknown.” Brown was soon in a position 
to recognise the bacteria associated with various defects of beer, 
but, more than this, he observed that the finer qualities of fully 
matured beers depended to a large extent on the nature of the 
yeasts which developed in cask and bottle. By 1877 he proved 
that these were not connected with the yeast of primary 
fermentation and must have had an extraneous origin, but it 
was left to a Dane, Emil Christian Hansen, to prove that brewery 
yeast was a mixture of several species and that defects were 
caused by wild yeasts. In 1883 he introduced his pure culture 
yeast into the Carlsberg brewery and a system of fermentation 
control that has been of inestimable advantage, particularly to 
lager browsers, though little use of it has been made in this country. 

How these discoveries have revolutionised the design of brewing 
plant, changed the outlook of brewers and given them new ideas 
on the control of brewing processes, will be told and illustrated 
in the sequel. Like every other revolution they have roused 
enthusiasms which have led to excess in some directions and 
wiped out institutions that appeared to be sanctified only hy 
antiquity but have since been found to be based on solid founda- 
tions. Some of these jare coming slowly back and the outlook 
which tended to be restricted to the avoidance of infection is 
wid(^iiing to realisation that chemistry and physics must not be 
overlooked in brewing 

(8) The Modern Era. 

Kvcui after Pasteur liad ])rov'(*<l that fermentatioji was due to the 
life of an organ ism, there remained in many minds a deeper problem. 
How did yeasts perform tlieir task and Avhat were the agencies 
behind its manifestations and those of every other living thing 
Idebig had capitulated to tlie extent that in 1870 he wrote that 
tlie importance of the li ving organism in fermentation was clearly 
<iue to the fact that it was only tlirough its ijitermediary that the 
albuminate could ])e brought into transitory but intimate associa- 
tion with the sugar necessary to pass on the motion by which the 
sugar w'as decomposed. Pasteur accepted the view that Ids work 
was not finished by tbe mere statement that fermentation was the 
result of life without air. He and many more sought for the 
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meaning of this life and the mechanism through which it worked, 
but it was not until 1897 that Buchner found the connecting link 
between Liebig and Pasteur in the discovery that fermentation 
was possible without the intervention of living cells. He ex- 
tracted from yeast the enzymes on which its life depended and 
gave impetus to a vast amount of scientific investigation which 
has been of inestimable value in medicine, nutrition and many 
other branches of modern science. 

Concurrently with the stormy disputations on the cause of 
fermentation have been a whole series of discoveries in the 
chemistry of brewing materials and their transformations. Dis- 
coveries which have played a large part in establishing the branch 
of chemistry now known as hiochemistry. I’he advance in this 
branch of knowledge has been enormous in recent years, and 
much of it has its applications in brewing, as will he detailed 
in later chapters. It is not only that brewing has shared in the 
fruits of advancing knowledge, but interest in its many phases 
has provided the momentum to extend science in ways that have- 
proved of benefit to mankind, 

(9) Barley as the Raw Material of Brewing. 

Barley was no doubt employed in the })reparaiion of h^rinented 
liquors long before the dawn of recorded history, wlien it was tiie 
chief cereal used for food. Beer is known 1o liave l>cen widely 
drunk in Ancient Egypt and has been traced back to th<‘ age of 
the pyramids, some four or live niillcnniii u.c*., but in- 

vestigations suggest tliat the Egyptians learnt the art of making 
it from the peoples of the valleys of the Tigris and Kuphratf*s, 
where beer played a large })art in domestic* eoonoiiiy o,t)(>() or 
7,000 years n.c. Barley was the predoinijuint ecr^'al of tluj aiK-ifiit 
world, the basis of barter and exchange! in (’liahlca .'5, (>(>() to 5,C)(K» 
years b.c., and, when displaced by spelt tV>r bread making, if 
still retained its pre-eminence as the raw material of !)rc\virjg 
and has continued to do so except iii eounlrics wh(*r(‘ the 
abimdanee of rice placed tliat eerciil in an unassailabh* |)()sition 
as the source of the national fermented l)e\ (!rag(‘. iisr of 

barley for brewing is, however, not Ixised on tra<lilio)nd usage 
alone. It lias teclinical advantages which jilaec it bcfor<‘ all otlior 
cereals for that purpose. It differs from all the other (*oininon 
cereals in that the husk adheres to the corn after threshing, as 
it did in spelt, wheat being a much later labour-saving intro- 
duction. This renders malting and subsequent extraction of tlir* 
fermentable wort much easier of accomplishment than witli wheat 
or other grain. It growls well in countries in which tlie vine, ri<‘e 
or palm cannot be cultivated and being a storehouse of starcli, 
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which can he converted readily and naturally to fermentable 
sugars, together -with proteins, ash and other valuable constituents, 
it has proved the logical source of the national beverage of those 
countries. 

Barley was not always malted, but some form of incipient 
germination had to be resorted to in order to liberate the enzymes 
required to convert the starch to soluble, fermentable products. 
This is still carried out by the Fellah of Egypt in a iriaimer which 
must resemble that employed by his ancestors. Barley is moistened 
in a suitable earthenware container or buried in the soil until 
germination starts, when it is crushed with a pestle or roughly 
ground and made into large loaves with some sour dough or 
leaven. These are baked but only until the surface is formed into 
a crust, leaving the interior in an unbaked condition. When 
beer is required the loaves are broken up, mixed* with water in a 
pot and allowed to ferment. The liquid is pressed and sieved 
from the dough and when fermentation is completed produces 
the acid beer known as Boozah. A more advanced stage in 
brewing, with the beginnings of malting, is also practised. The 
grain is steeped and allowed to germinate for three or four days 
in earthenware pans, after which the matted green “ malt ” is 
dried on mats in the sun, separated from the rootlets by hand 
and ground between stones. TJngerminated grain is ground and 
made into a dough, which in a few hours begins to saccharify and 
ferment. This is then baked as before and afterwards mashed 
with water to which a little salt and a proportion of the malted 
grain is added. Fermentation soon starts and, after sieving, is 
completed in a few hours, after which lactic acid is formed, 
coagulates proteins, etc., and leaves a clear liquid in which acetic 
^cid and ethyl acetate are produced from the alcohol, and which 
will keep unchanged for some wcehs. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE STRUCTURE 
AMD CLASSIFICATION OF BARLEY 

STRUCTURAL CHARACTERS OF BARLEY 

(10) The Ear of Barley. 

The differences in the barleys grown in various coimtries and 
the gap that separates them from wild barleys indicate the 
evolution through which they have passed as the result of culti- 
vation in widely separated areas — an evolution equally remarkable 
as that through which malting and brewing have passed. Varia- 
tions in the structure of the grain and in its development in 
different climates are accompanied by differences in composition 
which, with the resources of the world available, have placed 
brewers in a position to pick and choose those barleys most 
suitable for their use. In most countries the local barley must, 
if possible, supply the main bulk of raw material for brewing, 
but, where this barley is liable to damage thi’oiigh inclement 
weather, it is essential that brewers should study the characteristics 
of the grain of other countries and be in a position to make the 
best use of a proportion with that of their own, whene ver occasion 
should arise. This applies particularly to England, where a wider 
range of imported barley is used than elsewhere, and is very 
helpful in assuring the stability and lasting brilliance of light 
gravity beers. 

Two names will always be closely associated Avitli barley in 
England. Those of Horace T. Brown and E. S. Beaven. Agricul- 
ture, Malting and Brewing are equally indebted to the latter for 
his pioneering w(n‘]< on the pure Ihie barleys and for Pluniage- 
Areher. The foriu(*r was a |)i()iiec‘r in tlie study of the (‘(niiposition 
of barley and its relation to tlu? quality of beer. This book owes 
much to both of tliein, and in this chapter the author has made 
use of an extremely lucid hut rather inaccessible paper on the 
structure of barley by Horaces Browid and followed tlie classi- 
fication drawn up Ijy Beaven. 

If an ear of barley is examined it vvill be observed that the 
corns are attached to a laterally coinpressed axis or rachis, which 
is jointed at nodes forming projections alternately on either side 
of its length. Eacli of these projections formed the basis of 
attachment of three florets, situated side by side across the 
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flattened side of the axis. Thus, at Uvo adjacent nodes there were 
originally three florets in a group on one side of the racliis and 
three on the other, slightly above or Ixdow the former group. 
In. one group of barleys all these florets arc fertile and produce 
three corns at each projection, alternately on either side of the 
rachis, giving a six-rowed barley, as in Fig. 7. In another great 
group, only the middle floret at each node is fertile and the barley 
produced is two-i'owed. Fig. 8. The rernnants of the sterile 
florets on one side of tlic rachis can he seen in this photograph 
and there are two similar rows on the other si<ie. 

(11) Wide-eared and Narrow-eared Barleys. 

Each of these figures shows two types of barley. In one. the 
joints on the rachis arc closer together than in the other, or* to put 
it in other words, the internodes are shorter in the fonner. As a 
result, the corns are more closely packed on this ear, which is 
consequently referred to as dense, while the otlier is lar. Tlie 
corns of the dense ear arc forced to lit* at a grc‘ater angle from the 
axis than in the lax car, giving wid^'- eared and narrrniy eared barleys 
respectively. Thus, four cluiract eristic ally sliaped ears are 
obtained ; wide- and iiarro\v-f*ared six:-n»wed harlev’s, arnl wide- 
and narrow-eared tw’o- rowed harh*ys. Tlie narrow-can'd barleys 
have a greater tciMlenf*y tf> iK>fi or )>('iid o\-er when rip/* than flic 
wide-eared, on which act^ount they arc* (list iiiguis}i<*(i as nutans- 
and erectwm in soiiK* classifications. If the pliotograph ot‘ tlie 
narrow-cared six-rowcel l)arlcy is cxaini iH*d, it will h<* oh'^f-rvr^d 
that the two lateral corns hchiial t lie oar artt visihio l>ct\v»*f*ii tlir* 
alternate gronj^s on i lie front and, if an <*ar is c x ainiiif ‘d Imgt h \v;t\ s, 
it will appear to liavc only four rows, hreanse thr tw<> l.-itcra! 
rows of corns on one sidt* of f he rachis ])art ially « >r i-n\ iiady ox f-rlap 
the altcrnAt(‘ lateral <'orns on the other sidr. Six <>{ corns 

actually exist, }>iit the car has tli<* appearanrf* of four rowx. Ida* 
term fonr-rowed is (•oiisc<pu*nt ly soiuct iincs use-d to ft-xTihe 
such hai'lcys although, strictly sjo-aking, no four-ro w .-fi hai-loy 
exists, except a wihl form with infertile median row>. 

(12) The Barley Corn. 

The conus arc s])iii.di(*'sliaj><‘d and in trans\crs<‘ srrtiort give 
the impression of two lobes fornn*d hy t lie {icep iud«*ntatioii or 
ventral furrow. This shape appears to be due to th(* tensiou to 
which the skins and Inisk have been subjected during growl h of the 
grain and development of the embryo. If tlie luisk is re*i no ved 
from the back of the corn, the wax-like embryo or g€*rin can he 
seen through the iiuier transparent skin. It is po.ssil^k* to make-: 
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out the rudiments of the stem and roots if this hud-like structure 
is dissected with a pocket knife. This living part of the corn 
occupies about one-thirtieth of the whole grain, the remainder 
of which consists of the endosperm^ which is a storehouse of reserve 
material suppl 7 ing the germ, which lives saprophytically on it. 
If the embryo is completely removed it may be made to grow on 
solid nutrient media, such as gelatin and sugar, provided the 
scutellum remains undamaged. 

(13) Identification of Threshed Barleys. 

Close inspection of corns from different kinds of barley will 
reveal certain differences in structure which are useful for dis- 
tinguishing threshed barleys of different varieties. Thus, lying 
within the ventral furrow and attached to the base of the corn 
is the basal bristle or rachilla^ shown very clearly in the photograph 
of Taughn, Fig. 9. It is actually a continuation of the short 
lateral stem on which the floret is borne and can usually be made 
to stand out from the furrow by a gentle pressure of the thumb 
nail on the base of the corn. It will be found to vary in structure 
in different barleys. Sometimes it is long with very short hairs. 
In others it is short with woolly hairs, while in others it is bristly. 
Two types of basal bristle are shown on the corns of Vaughn 
reproduced in Fig. f) from the paper by G. Wiebe, referred to in 
Section 33. One is of the long-haired type, while the other is very 
much reduced. About one-third of the corns of Vaughn show this 
character, so that the basal bristle cannot always he accepted 
as a definite varietal characteristic, though in many cases most 
useful. It is so difTicult to distinguish closely allied barleys, 
that note has to be taken of any small variants that may occur. 

The structiiro of the husks and their appendages provide 
useful characters for distinguishing varieties. The husk enveloping 
the back of the corn, known as the v‘a\vq:, jpalea mferior or lemma, 
is usually terniiiiatod by an awn or beard. In a few varieties 
the latter is replaced by a hood-shaped structure, as shown in 
Fig. 10, rcproducccl froju Bulletin 1334 of the U.S. Dept, of 
Agriculture. In some cases tlic awn is rough or serrated. In 
others it is siiiootli. Five nerves, marking the course of vascular 
bundles, can usually he seen on the lemma, but some barleys, 
like Trcbi, have only a single nerve, while others have two, as in 
Club Mariout. In some varieties these nerves are serrated, as 
can he seen in the lateral nerves of Vaughn, Fig. 9, while those of 
others, such as Hero, are smooth. In most ripe barleys the husk 
is firmly attached to the outer skin of the seed, but in some cases 
it is detached as chaff when the barley is threshed, just as it 
is from wheat and most other cereals. These varieties are known 
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as naked barleys and are difficult to distinguish from wheat when 
threshed. They are of little or no use in brewing, but justify^ 
cultivation in districts where barley is cut green and used as 
fodder, or they may be useful for pearl harley. 

The colour of the mature corns varies considerably from white 
and yellow to tints of bluet purple, brown and black. In some 
cases the colour is in the husk, hut in others it is due to pigment 
in the layer of cells or aleurone layer just below the inner skins. 
The blue in the aleurone layer of some Californian and other 
barleys gives a greenish tinge to the grain when seen through the 
yellowish husk. Colour sometimes forms a useful distinguishing 
mark, but as it is liable to great variation according to the soil 
and other conditions of growth it is not a reliable varietal character. 

Another feature of interest in differentiating barleys, particu- 
larly wide- from narrow-eared varieties, is the shape of the point 
at which the corn articulates with the rachis. As a result of the 
shortness of the internodes on the rachis of wide-eared barleys, 
the corns are bexit back at a wide angle and in many cases a distinct 
nick or crease is produced across the dorsal palea of the husk. 
This is distinctly shown in Wiehe’s photograph of Atlas and 
Mari out barleys in Fig. 11. Since the corns of narrow-eared barleys 
lie more closely to the rachis, they usually have a narrow point 
of articulation with a sloping bevel at the base of the dorsal 
palea. This can be seen in the photograph of Coast harley in 
the same figure. This feature, though frequently useful for 
identification of wide- and narrow-eared barleys, cannot always 
be made out and in the case of Atlas it is not suinciently dclinite 
for identification. 

Tlireshed grain of the six- and tv^o-rowcd barleys (ran he 
readily distingiiislied Ijy tlie shape of tlie corjis. Tliose of t wo- 
re wed barleys are more or less even in size and iiiiil'orni in shape, 
wliilc the points of attachment of the three corns at one node of a 
six-rowed barley are so close together that the lateral corns are 
twisted to lie snugly against the axis and arc rather smaller tlian 
the median corns. Tlie prop^u'tion of the two kinds in a mixture 
can be determined hy comparing the number of straight and twisted 
corns. Tliere are two of tlie latter to one straight corn in six-rowtoi 
barleys, as shown in Fig. 11. Six-rowed barleys are also generally 
distinguisliable from two-rowed hy their greater quantity of husk. 

Despite such distinctive differences as ha\'e been pointed out 
it is frequently impossible to identify the species (jf tlireshed 
barleys or to spot mixtures of closely related varieties. So many 
hybrids and selections have been produced, which differ only in 
some physiological or agricultural character, that the classifications 
based on morphology are becoming nxore aiul more useless as a 
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means of distinguisliing allied races. As a result, it is, iu many 
cases, necessaryto be content with distinctions of tyjpe, which may 
or may not differentiate varieties or racevS. This is not entirely 
satisfactory, as some of the allied races, which would necessarily 
be included in one type and bulked for malting purposes, may 
behave differently on germination and give rise to unevenly 
grown malt. It is indeed very desirable to acquire the experience 
by which alone many races can he -distinguished and thereby 
avoid difficulties which may arise from bulking different barleys, 
which may, unless very carefully scrutinised, he taken to be of the 
same race, and, what is of even more importance, of equal maturity. 
Malting and brewing requirements are a matter of physiology, 
rather than of morphology, so that a classification based on the 
former would be in every way preferable, were it possible to devise 
a practical scheme. 

(14?) Development of the Barley Corn. 

It is very instructive to examine an ear of barley at the time 
it is about to emerge from the sheaf which enfolds it and observe 
how the ear develops from the florets into a six- or two-rowed 
form. The florets are arranged in threes alternately on either 
side of the flowering stem, as already described, and these will he 
found to be all alike, in which case they are all fertile and produce 
a six -rowed barley, or the middle floret can be seen to differ from 
those on either side of it if the barley is two-rowed. 

Each individual floret of six-rowed harleys and the median 
fertile florets of two-rowed are partially enclosed in two long, 
narrow sheaths, kiKJwn as empty glumes or outer glumes, which 
do not become larger as the floret develops. Each of these glumes 
is prolonged at its tip into a small awn. Within them are two 
broad membraneous sheaths or flowering glumes completely 
enclosing the vital parts of tlie flower. Of these, the valve, lemma 
or palca infer ior is larger than the ySilYXile, paleci or palea superior, 
which is on tlic side of the flower nearer to the axis. The latter 
arises from the secondary axis of the spikclet, comes only partly 
round tlie flower and lias no awn. The lemma springs ffioiu the 
maia axis of the spikelet, wraps over the palea and round the 
flower. It provides more morpliologieally important cliaracter- 
istics than any other single structure in Vjarley and is much used 
in classifications. It is typically drawji out into a long awn, but 
some varieties are awnless or hooded. Within the lemma are two 
sealc-like structures fringed with long hairs and known as the 
lodieules\ These ap|)ear to represent the perianth of an ordinary 
flo wer. In tlie centre of each fertile floret is the female organ or 
ovary, which ev^entually develops into the com. It is crowned 
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by two feathery stigmas to collect the pollen deposited from the 
two-lobed anthers of the three stamens or male organs of the same 
floret. These are carried on slender stalks. 

All these structures are well developed by the time the ear, 
without the awns, is about an inch long, but the florets towards its 
tip do not develop, so that the mature ear of barley has a truncated 
appearance. The lateral spikelets of two-rovved barleys resemble 
these outwardly, but contain no ovary at all, and the three stamens 
remain, very small. They also do not produce awns. The florets 
are so closely invested by the glumes that self-fertilisation is the 
rule, though a few florets open for a short time in the morning 
and permit the anthers to protrude and scatter their pollen, thus 
suggesting the possibility of cross-fertilisation should it gain access 
to flowers on other plants, but this seems very rarely to occur, 
if at all. It appears that the glumes are forced open by the 
lodicules becoming turgid, but in upright tw^o- and six-row’^ed barleys 
flowering nearly always occurs with closed glu mes. Open flowering 
is more common with tjie nodding barleys and generally also occurs 
after the ears have grown out of the enshcathing leaf. Flowxxing 
does not occur at the same time throughout the ear, but appears to 
commence at about the centre, spreading upwards and down war <ls 
to he completed in three or four days. The anthers split and 
scatter their pollen over the .stigmas nearly always before the 
glumes separate, after which any remaining pollen is scattered 
by the wind when the anthei's emerge. It is interesting to note 
that open flowering forms are most liable to infection l>y fiiugus 
spores such as ergot and smut. (W. K. ilrcxichley.-) 

Fertilisation occurs througli development of a line tiil)e on a 
pollen grain whieli lias become attached to the liairy stigma. 
This finds its way down the style and enters the invert i‘d ovary 
through au opening, the micropyle, at its a})cx. Here it chUts 
the ovule, pierces the embnjo-sac and mingles its contimts wit li 
those of the oosphere or ovum, which eventually giv'cs rise to Mie 
young plant. The ovule has double walls and conlaius a mass of 
thin-wallcd tissue called the micelhis, of wdiicdi one rudl, mu eh largr*r 
than the others and containing at least eight lUKfei, is tlu‘ onbrijo- 
sac, Bcjth embryo and endosperm originate in this evil. 
fertilised ovum gives rise to tlie embryo, wiiile the c*eiitral jiiiclei 
of the embryo-sac produce the cmlosperm. The <rn}>ryo>sa(* 
rapidly increases in size and the greater part of the nuet'llus and 
ovary walls is used up as food material for the dc*\*e loping plant, 
but the outer wall of the niicellus pcrsi.sts, becomes thickened, 
and probably takes part in the formation of the sciui- permeable 
membrane (Section 15). As the embryo develops the remainder of 
the cmbryo-sac becomes filled with thin-walled cells containing 
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protoplasm, in whicli starch grains slowly form. These cells are 
bounded by a triple layer of rectangular cells which contain no 
starch, but become granulated through production of aleurone 
grains and fatty matter. This constitutes the aleurone layer of 
the fully developed corn* The ovary grows very rapidly and after 
about a week ceases to become longer but gets broader and 
thicker almost until maturity* 

The grain of barley thus includes the united product of both 
ovary and ovule, representing both the seed and the fruit of other 
classes of plarits. The fruit, which is produced by development 
of the ovary, is reduced to a very thin integument which covers 
the seed proper, produced frorn the ovule. Such a combination 
of seed and fruit is known as a caryopsis. At first the young 
barley corn is q^uite separate from the flowering glumes, but after 
about ten days a sticky substance is secreted, except in naked 
barleys, and fastens the glumes to the young fruit, so that the 
mature grain consists of the combined kernel and glumes. Water, 
nitrogen and mineral matter pass into the developing grain almost 
from the time of flowering, and carbohydrates, mainly starch, 
are laid down. The nitrogen and ash content reach their maximum 
two or three weeks before ripening. The green cells of the grain 
lose their colour and turn brown, the awns remaining green for a 
longer time. At the same time desiccation occurs, maturation 
sets in and the barley ripens off. The awns are largely transpiring 
organs, through which water from the grain is given off. The 
transpiration current thus produced implies movement of material 
from other parts of the plant to the ear. This appears to apply 
particularly to starch, which is reduced in quantity if the a^vns 
are cut, as it is also in hooded and awnless varieties. Quite a 
large proportion of the ash, some 30% of the total, is transferred 
to the awns, increasing their brittleness, while that of the rachis 
is reduced. 

Since the husks are the remnants of the protecting envelope 
of the flower, they do not actually belong to the grain and are part 
of tlic leaf system of the jdant. In addition to these t^^o sheathing 
leaves or glumes, which are protected by a heavy cuticle, two outer 
ghimes exist at the base of the corn as shown in Fig. 12. These 
are readily detached and only occasionally seen in threshed barley, 
hut tliey serve, among other structures, as varietal characteristics. 
The photographs arc of Hero and Vaughn barleys, with smooth 
and hairy outer glumes respectively. 

(15) Microscopic Structure of the Barley Corn. . 

Many of the details of structure of the barley corn can be made 
out from the photomicrographs of transverse and longitudinal 
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sections in Figs. IS and 14, although it is extraordinarily diflicult 
to obtain a satisfactory longitudinal section without tearing some 
parts of its delicate structures. The corn is enclose<l in the hush, 
of which the lemma (L) wraps over the edges of the palea (P). 
Five vascular bundles arc cut across in tlie former and two 
in the latter. The two lobes and the ventral furrow are 
clearly seen in the transverse section. In tlie deepest portions 
of this furrow^ (VF) lie some empty cells, wliieh are the only 
remnant of the nucleus. Here also is tlie dark coloured 
pigment string which represents the line of attachment of 
the ovule to the walls of the ovary. Originating m the pigment 
string and completely enclosing tlic grain are three delicate mem- 
branes. The outermost, or pericarp (Be), is the* remains of tlie 
ovary and corresponds to the eov^ering of a fruit in other plants. 
The second or testa (T) is the true see<l coat and a remnant of the 
two inner integuments tliat once existed inside the ovary v'alL 
Finally there is the investing wall of the niiecdlus, wliieh A. .L 
Brown® showed was of importance in malting, since it rornxs a 
semi-permeable membrane around the seed through wliieh water 
can readily pass, though acids, alkalis, salts and most other 
dissolved sul)stanees cannot, iodine being a striking <*xee})tioji. 
Evidence of this semi-permeable layer can be <)btaiiH*d by inuner- 
sing corns of blue Californian l)ar](‘y in riilute siilj)hiirie acid. 
Water is absorlied, but the colour, diu* to 1)1 ik‘ pigniont in tbe* 
aleurone cells, is unclianged. If, liowcn'cr, some of tli<* r*orns are 
cut or damaged in such a way as to pun{*tur(‘ this mennhram^ tb(* 
sulphuric acid can enter tlKun aiul will turn the blue <‘(»Iouriiig 
matter of tbc aleunme layer rc-d. 

Idle ext(‘rj)al layer of tin* seed prop(*r, known as tlie aleuroiie 
layer (/\1), ean be s<‘C'n in ]>oth tlie transverse* and loiigit mlinal 
sections. It is of eoiisideralde iniportaiiee in barlev' iiiul norrnalls' 
consists of two or tliree biyers of t hiek-walled, cubicle <'elis r*(>n- 
tainiiig the aleurone grains of protc*iii matter, solublt* in 10",, 
salt solutions, embedded in prc)to])lasmie material ami /iNo niimito 
globules of fat, but no starch. The aleurone layer apjiears t<> have 
a double function, that of a I irotcetive layer iuul a source of iiit.r(>g<'ii 
for the young plant after it is sullieientl}' <b‘\'(d< )[ )e(i t(» (icriv<‘ 
its earlioliyclnites from tlie air by {>hot(>synthcsis, but before it is 
able to make use of the nitrogen of the soil by means of its roothds. 
It is not attacked during malting ami remains unaltcr(*(i in 
mash tun grains. 

The space within the alenrone layer is mainly oe(‘U|)ied by- 
typical storage tissue, cori.sisting of thin-walled e(‘lls containing 
starch granules embedded in a fine network of protein material, 
the remnant of the protoplasm. This constitutes the major 
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part of the endosperm (E) and its strtictiire can he made out from 
the photomicrograph, Fig. 15. 

At the proximal end of the endosperm and partly embedded 
in it lies the embryo, Fig. lb, containing all the growing elements 
of the plant to he, as a number of modified organs. The structures 
which will develop into the rootlets (R) and acro^ire (PI) are 
clearly visible in the photomicrograph, the former tipped with a 
root cap and sheathed in a matrix of cells. The latter is known 
as the plumule. 

The embryonic rootlets and acrospire are attached to a mass 
of tissue which covers the whole embryo like a shield on the side 
adjoining the endosperm and is known as the scutelluTiv (Sc). Its 
structure is clearly shown in the photomicrograph of part of a 
longitudinal section of a barley corn. Fig. 17. It represents the 
cotyledon of other plants and consists mainly of thin-walled cells 
with large nuclei. The surface of contact with the endosperm 
consists of an epithelial layer of elongated cells placed endwise 
between the endosperm and the main mass of the scutellum, 
which is held to constitute an absorbing organ, functioning by 
means of on7.ymes secreted from its epithelial layer, whereby 
the living cmlmyo is enabled to derive its nutriment from the 
endosperm. If the longitudinal section of the embryo is examined 
it will be seen that the aleurone layer extends only over the endo- 
sperm and terminates against the scutellum. 

Germhiaiion and Secretion of Enzymes. Germination is a con- 
tinuation of the growth of the embryo which was arrested at the 
time of ripening of tlic seed. This growth is at the expense of the 
c*arl)oliy(lratc and protein reserve materials contained in the 
cells of tlic cnclospcrm. Several layers of empty compressed cells 
n(‘xt to the epitliciial layer arc to he .seen in the photomicrograph. 
These, aceording to Brcneliley,^ were probably endosperm cells 
will ell }iavx‘ ])ccn depleted of their contents and crushed back 
by the growing embryo, l)ut in whicli starch granules had never 
Ik‘cii formed. 

The epithelial htyer is tlio scat of sccretioji of the enzymes, 
whieh passing out from it permeate the endosperm during malting. 
Rrown and Plsconibe^ hekl that the cytase which acts on the cell 
walls during gc-rn liiuition originated in the aleurone cells, but this 
is contested hy later investigators (A. Mann and H. Y. Harlan),^ 
who maintain that this enzyme, like all others, is .secreted from 
tlie scutellum and proceeds outwards through the corn. The 
appearance of greater action in contact with the aleurone layer 
1 >eing due to the enzyme finding there the course of least resistance. 
The most important factor in enzyme production is, according 
to Mann and Harlan, the surface area of the secreting organ, 
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but they also found a difference in the type of cells of the epithelium. 
In good malting barleys these were long and narrow, with a greater 
number in a given area. In an inferior malting barley they were 
short and broad. This was associated with the activity of 
secretion. Cytase gradually attacks the cell walls of the endo- 
sperm, but mever entirely destroys them. The cell walls swell 
up slightly and their stratification becomes much more apparent 
under microscopical examination owing to partial separation 
of their three constituent lamellse. These are gradually disin- 
tegrated, but the middle larhella appears to offer a somewhat 
greater resistance than the others. The cell walls still persist 
in the most friable malt, but they are difficult to see unless tlie 
microscopical preparations are stained with Congo red or some 
other dye. This action on the cell \valls makes them, permeable 
to diastase, which then corrodes the starch granules, while other 
enzymes attack the protein contents of the cells in which the starcli 
is embedded. Satisfactor 3 ^ malting depends on adequate trans- 
formation of the cell walls right to the ti]) and hack of the corn, 
accompanied by the least possilde conversion of tlie staiMdi granules. 


€ L A S S I F I C A T I O N O F B A R L F Y S 
(15) Species and Races. 

Barleys are included in the genus Ilordeum of the* natural 
order Craminecc or gi'asses, Innmeus recognis(‘<l six: species, 
thus differentiating wide- a,n(l narrow-eared six-rowed }>arh‘\\s, 
wide- and iiarrou'-eared tw(>-rowc<i and two s|)eei{*s of iiake<l 
barley. Many later Ijotanists have ranked all these as sul )-.speeies 
or races of one speeies, for which the name IlonU’utn sativum has 
been adopted. Others divide })arley into four dislinet spe<*ies. 
The term variety ” is used to distinguish jdants belonging to 
the same species hut dilTering in some struct ural r(‘s})<*et which 
persists through succeeding generations. Varieties thus have a 
more or less recent eoniniun aiieestry and will, bv natural or 
artificial cross-fertilisation with (others of tin; saine sp(*ei(*s, give 
rise to new varieties generally of intcrin(*diat <• character hut 
occasionally differing widely from eitlier j)arcnt.. B(‘av<‘n holds 
that all varieties of (*ulti\'atcd }>aTley fullil the latter e:on<liiion 
and forms exist intermediate between all tlu^ Linnaan speci(\s. 
Variety is used commercially in a looser sense than this to distin- 
guish seed that has hecn selected through a series of g<*neratioiis 
by growers to establish uniformity in time of rij)enii)g, length of 
straw or other useful commercial characters which are insufhciciit 
to distinguish varieties in the botanical sense and depend largely 
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CLASSIFICATION OF FARLEY § 17 

oil canditions of soil and climate. It is preferable to describe 
these as ‘"‘races.” 

(17) Classifications. 

The classification adopted by- Bcavea'^ includes all cultivated 
barleys in the genus Hordeum sativum and divides them primarily 
into the following suh-species in which fertility and density are 
used as the main distinguishing characters. 

£eaven^s Classification of Barleys 
Hordeum sativum 

(1) Spike of .six rows of spikelets, all fertile. Six-rowed 
barleys. 

(a) H , hexastichum. Wide-eared. 

(b) H, vulgar e, Narrow-eared. 

(2) Spike of six rows of spikelets, all fertile — ^two median rows 
normal, four lateral rows diminutive and without awns. (No 
malting value.) 

77. intermedium, (a) Wide-eared and (b) Narrow-eared 
varieties which Kbrnicke considered as two sub-species. 

()1) Spike witli two niedian rows of fertile spikelets and four 
lateral rows infertile or staminate. 

( a ) IL zeocriton. Wide-cared. 

( b ) TL disiichiim. Narrow-eared. 

(4) Spike with two median row.s of spikelets fertile, and four 
lateral row's rudimentary an<l without floral organs. 

II. deeijuers. (Not malting ) parleys.) 

Eaoli of t he sub-species includes barleys which differ in the 
character of the s])ikelets and their appendages. These are 
<iist iiigiiished as vuirieties. Ahiiiy of the 7nor})hol()gical characters 
used for this ])urp(>se have already l)eeii described. The most 
striking difference is, perhaps, that marked by adherence or non- 
adliereuee of the husk, giving the ordinary form with adherent 
palcte ami the naked t)arlc*ys- If it were necessary to take eognis- 
anec of every possible eoinbination of v'ariations in structure of the 
lenuna Jind its aj^peJidages, in the form of tlie outer glumes and 
racliilla, slia]>e of the car, colour of the grain, etc., the number 
of \'arieties would be enormous. Fortunately this is not necessary, 
but in 1902 Beaven listed 40 natural varieties and 75 hybrid 
races. The number of the latter might be increased almost 
indefinitely but comparatively few would be sufificiently distinct 
or useful to warrant distribution. It is in every way advantageous 
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to keep the number of races in cultivation as low as possible, 
compatible with good yield and quality in different localities. 
Reference must be made to original paper for detaih 

of the varieties. 

A few of the more common and readily recognised forms arc 
illustrated in Figs. 18 and 1 J>. The six-rowed barleys in Fig. IH 
are, named according to Bcaven's classifieaticjn : — 


P 112 

H. hexastichrmi var. 

A wdnter liardy selection 


py ram idal uni 

raised )>y Beaven. 

Chilean 

H. heccasiichnm var. 

A barley of the normal 


parallelum 

wide- cared variety. 

July 

II. vulgar e var. 

A normal narrow- cared. 


pallid nm 

earl y-r ij:)en ing select ion 

of Maiudiuria type. 

Tlie three 

t,vv7>-r(>we<l liarleys of 

varying <lensity repr<‘sentefl 

Fig. 19 sire. 

: — 

Fan or 

//, zcocriton var. 

A barley wliieb has gone* 

Peacock 

zcocriihiim 

out of <‘nlt i\-ation in En^(- 
larid. 

Goldtliorpe 

//. zcocriton var. 
c rectum 

Moderately <l(iisc earerl. 

C'lievallier 

II. di.siicluoii \'ar. 
nufatjs' 

Fvpieal mirrow-cart'd . 


Examples of eacli of the f'oor j)riiiei|)n 1 groups ( n* suh-s}){*eics 
of Beaven’s <-]a,ssincation are r(‘})res(‘nlc‘d among I British hurleys. 
The wide-eared six-rowed II. htwaMicinnn is grown as a winter 
sort i or feed as is t lie n<irrow-c*arc*([ II. vNl^/irr. u hich is also grown 
ius a s])ring i)arleY. JI. zcocrilon in<‘ln<l<'s natural and hybrid 
barleys of wliieli (h>]dt]iorpe and Plimiage-Andua* arc* rcpn-scuif a- 
tivc, Avliilc ClK.‘va.llicr and Spratt-Areher an* t y{>ieal narrow-cared, 
two-rowed H. dwiichum. hlo.st of the? Continental I ^^■o-ro\^■f•d 
barleys are of tlie mirrow-earca! t\'pe. 

The maje)rity of the six-rc)W'ed AnK*ri<*aii and .Mo< iitenanc-an 
barleys would be inc'Inded among th<* uarrow-oaisai \uricti(‘s r »f 
Beayen’s ela.ssiiicatioji, but //. luwu.stichum is 1‘oniul in Ibc* French 
Esxoiirgcon and mixed with II. vulgarc in ('liilca,n brewing. Hrawn 
listed the followhig barleys in tlie various varic^tics : 

II. inilgarc, A-ars. pallidum and ccxruleHceiu^. HrcwingCalifornian, 
Brewing Cliilean, Mexican, Spanisii, Alg(*rian. Tunisian, 
Morocco - 

var. 'pallidum. Yerli Smyrna (frecj uent ly mixed wntli 
H. distickum). 

‘J6 
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No variety given. Argentine, Gaza, Daaiibiaii (with H, dis- 
tichum), 

H. hexastichuTW var. '^parallelnm. Brewing Chilean (also vulgar 
var. pyramidaium Persian, Beyroiit (vulgare and distichuni in 
both). 

TL disiichum^ Californian and Chilean Chevallier (with some- 
vulgar e\ Tripoli Oiichak type, Ouchak (mixed with vulgare)^ 

Density is rejected as a major distinction for sub-species in 
some later class ilicatioiis on account of the gradations which 
occur. These are illustrated in Fig. 21 by ears of a Manchnria. 
and three Californian barleys, Coast, Atlas and Club Mariout, of 
which the first three might be included in Beaven’s narrow-eared 
vulgare^ while the Mariout is considerably wider, though it would 
hardly be considered as hexastichum. In extreme wide-eared 
forms the ear is pyramidal, as shown in Fig. 18. Harlan® classifies, 
barleys in fonr species based on fertility, as follows : — 

Species in Ilarlan^s Classification 

Six-rowed barleys. TL vidgaf'e, all florets awned or hooded. 

II. intermedium, laterals hear neither awns nor hoods and 
their kernels are much reduced in size. 

Two-rowed barleys. H. distickon, lateral spikelets infertile but 
with rudimentary, non-functioning sexual organs, 

JI. deficiens, lateral spikelets greatly reduced with no 
sexual organs. 

Of these only H. vulgare and disticJwn need be considered as 
malting barleys. H. intermedium is rare and possibly only consists 
of hybrids. deficient is only represented by some Abyssinian 
and Asia Minor barleys. Each of the species is divided in eight 
varieties, with what are considered major variations. They are 
first separated into hulled and naked varieties, oacli of which is 
<]iffoTcutiatcd according as it is awned or lioodcd. The four 
groups so ()])taincd arc further sub-divided into two varieties 
according to the colour of llie kcrncis ; white, blue or ]>nrple 
on tlic one hand and black on the other. Each of these eight 
varieties is then divided ac*c*(>rding to minor ebameters into 
sub" varieties, first by the widtli of the outer ghiines, then by thc- 
eoloTir of the kernels and structure of tlie awns, and finally, 
where possible, into narrow-eared, wide- and very wide- cared 
sub- varieties. Most of the ])arlcys generally met with would fall 
int o one or other of the folloAving snb-spccics : 

U. vulgare, sub -var. typica — six-rowed, awned, Avliite kernels, lax. 
siib-var. pyramidaium — six-ro\vcd, awned, white kernels, dense.. 
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sub-Yar. carnles'cens — six-rowed, awncd, blue kernels. 
sub-Yar. nigrum — six-rowed, awned, black kcnicls. 
i/. dutickum, sub-var. nutams — two-rowed, hulled, awned, white, lax. 
sub-Yar. two-rowed, hulled, awiicd, white, dense. 

sub-Yar. nigricMns — two-rowed, black kernels. 


Heaven disputed tltc value of colour as a varietal distinction, 
hut Ck)ast and several strains of Manchuria Avould be included in 
Harlan’s su])-variety ccpmlescena. 

R. Ci. Wig^^ans" ag-rees in dividing cultivated barley.s in four 
s]:)ecies, //. vtdgare witli ‘2{) varieties, //. uitermedium with S 
varieties, //. diMichnn with 20 varieties, and //. deficAem with 8 
varieties. Tlic (diaracters used to distinguish varieties in the 
larg(‘ groups are the sarin* as those of Ih‘a. vents edassifieatioru 
with the addition of habit of c-arly growtli. Sub- varieties or 
strains are distinguished by attituih* of s|)ikc*, differciiees in dates 
of emerg(Mi(*e and maturity, with eharact{‘rs of (>utc*r glumes, 
gluin, f<>liag(% (‘ulrii, raehis, head aiul product ivity. Horne of tin* 
well-known si.x-rowed varieties wouhl be elassilied as follows : - 
//. vulgarc. L(‘mmas awned, kernels \vhit<‘, {>lue or purple. 


fl) Narr<)W-(‘ared, no<l<liiig barleys 
(n) Ra<*hilla - long, sti'aight hairs. 
[h) ,, slioi-t, iinc hairs. 

( 1 ) Kernels ininlium to small, 

under 1 cm. 

(2) Kernels hmg and eoarse, 

c >\ er 1 <• It i. 


Manehuria ic m. 

Maiiehnria, ( )(h*rhrucker, 
('oast, Mariout. 


<2) --(‘arec 1 bai'Ievs 

in) Riiehilla long sf ra ight hairs. W'iiiter ( 
{In short, line hairs. (liilcau. 


18 Summary. 

'I'lir M..\is of tin* spiko <)!' barley is joint <*<1 and bears three 
lloifts at oaeii node alt« rnatel n <)n either* side along its length 
III six-rowed barleys all t iin-e tlnrets are fertile, in t wo-ro\vt‘d 
the niedium tloret at eaeh node onl\' is iVi’t ilr and pnxiuees a 
eorii. d’bo distance bet \\<*fn eacli node \ aries in length. When 
it is (M) m]>arat ix cly great the corns <'an lie elos'-ly to the axis 
and produce naiTow-eared barleys. W'hen the internndes 4ire 
short the corns must lie at a wide angh* trom the axis and tin* 
barley is widc-cared. F<*rtility and density are the main <‘harac- 
tcristif‘s on whi<'h Hca voids classiheat ion is <lovise(i. This 
c'lassiricaiion is generally u.sed in Knglami, but tiiere is such a 
of width lliat density is rejecteil as a rnajfjr varietal 
2K 
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distinction in Harlan^s classification which is used in America. 
Most English and European malting barleys are t^^ro-ro\ved, 
Spratt- Archer and ^Chevallier being typical narrow-eared, while 
Plumage-Archer and Goldthorpe are characteristic wide-eared 
yarieties. Classifications based on morphology are becoming 
increasingly difficult to make use of, on account of the increase 
in the number of hybrid barleys. 

The barley corn represents both the fruit and seed of most 
other plants. The fruit, derived from the ovary of the flower, 
is reduced to a very thin skin covering the seed proper, which is 
produced from the ovule. The husk does not actually belong to 
the fruit, but is part of the leaf system of the plant. The embryo 
is the living part of the seed, taking its nourishment sapro- 
phytically from the endosperm, which is a storehouse of starch, 
protein and other nutrient materials. It secretes enzymes for 
this purpose from the epithelial layer and absorbs the liquefied 
products of digestion through the same layer for the developing 
acrospire and rootlets. 
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MALTING BARLEYS 
B R 1 T I S H B A R L E Y S 
(19) Older Varieties. 

Both six-rowed and tw’o-ro wed barleys arc* ^rowii in the 
Britisli Isles and were deseriln^d by writers tlie sixteenth and 
ei^^litcenth ecjitiirics, Init little* of the formcM* attains suflicdent 
perfection to make it attractive to maltsters and it is almost entirely' 
used for feeding purposes. It seems |)r()})al)le that the c*arly' 
Celtic barley wus six-rowed. It gave its name here ’’or “ })ecrc ” 
to a great number of place names and probably to l)eer itself. 
The name has been perpetuated for harl(‘y in Scot land, togetluT 
with “bigg,” wdiieh was apparently introdueed from Icadand. 
The narrow-eared kind, //, vH/ffare, can be grown on poorer soils 
and at higher altitudes than most otlno’s. Tlu* \vid(*-(*Mred 
IL hcxastichuni is also grown to some extent as a winter harlcy. 
The possibility (d‘ inereasc-d yields anc) winter iiar<liness lias Icfl 
to attempts to find iniprov(*(l strains of si x -re we <1 barleys and 
some have been used witli a nu-asiire of success in breuin^. 
-Among these is a wintci'-hardy, but not very agriculturally 
.siieec'ssi'nl, selection of //, h^'.ra.siirhu m made by Dr. E, S. Ih-aven 
iind reierred to as F 11:^, and B 2 tt raised by Fagt'dow at 
Cjuubridge. 

It would apjiear that Spratt and Arelicr are modern rcpri'- 
s(‘jitat i vrss of the origimil t wo-^)^\'e^l ty pes, d’lic w ii ic-care« 1 
Spiratt has now gone out of cult i\'atioiu hut it ha-, left its oaoic 
in eon juried ioj). with tlmt of Archer in oin* of the best modmi 
hylirids. At tin* close of tin* iirst <jiia.rter of the nini-teenth 
eentiiry Mh* ih^v. Jolin C'hevallier w’as att rac'ted by t he line a jipear" 
ai'iee of n few ears of barley that had gr<)wji from s<*ed seatterol 
hy a. lahourer in his garden at I )eb(*idiaiu. Suffolk. T’liese were 
cultivated and beeaiiK; the £)ar<‘iit si oek of ChewuIIier, ^\hieh v, us a 
fine nialtiiig barley and h<‘eame very p(>j>uhir among brewers, 
though it is Jiow Iiardly ev'er mc-t with in Eiiglund, having txom 
replaced by more prolitU* riie(*s with stiffer straw. It is narrow- 
eared, nodding or bending over when ripe, with ino( icTat e-si 7X‘d, 
shapely, plump grain. The raehilla or basal bristle can be dis- 
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tinguished from that cif all other English barleys on account of 
its length and short, downy hairs. Since Chevallier has prae- 
tically gone out of cultivation in England, . on account of its 
weakness of straw, almost any two-rowed barley with this type of 
basal bristle can be assumed to he imported, possibly from 
Australia. Many selections have been made from the original 
Chevallier or allied barleys, such as Archer, among which are 
Hallett’s Pedigree, Wehb’s Kinver and Prior’s Chevallier, of which 
the last is largely grown in Australia. 

Another famous harley, the Goldthorpe, originated in 1889 
from a selection from a field of Chevallier at Goldthorpe in 
Yorkshire. These two strains were typical of narrow-eared and 
wide -eared barleys respectively, and barleys were formerly generally 
referred to as of Chevallier or Goldthorpe type according as 
they were narrow- or wide-eared. Spratt-Archer and Plumage- 
Archer, which have, in most districts, replaced them but resemble' 
one or the other very closely in appearance of ear, are now more 
usually taken as representative of the two types. 

(20) Selection and Hybridisation. 

Most of the strains of barley cultivated in the more advanced 
agricultural countries have arisen from seed derived from selected 
ears of older and generally mixed barleys, or, more recently, 
by hybridisation designed to combine the desirable qualities of 
two selected parents. Hybridisation is carried out by removing 
the unripe anthers of one plant and dropping a ripe anther from 
the flower of another on the exposed stigmas. Fertilisation 
brought about in this way results in the production of hybrid 
seed, referred to as the El generation, which has the dominant 
characteristics of the parents. When a pair of characters only are 
combined in the hybrid, such as wdde-ear and narrow-ear, the 
plants of the F2 generation from the Fl seed, according to Mendehs 
Imw, would vary iu such a way that one -quarter of them would 
breed true in the F3 and successive generations with the dominant 
character of the original parents, another quarter with what is 
known as the recessive eliaracter, while the remaining half w^ould 
resemble the hybrids of the F2 generatioa. This is exemplified 
for wide- and narrow-ears in Spratt-Archer, described in Section 22. 
Other oliaractcrs, c.g., stiff mid weak straw, would usually also 
be involved and the resnlts of hybri<iisation woidcl be much more 
complex. 

Among tlie properties which may be sought iu the progeny 
or thought desirable to impress on a race not already possessing 
thena are stiffness of straw to prevent lodging, disease resistance, 
ripening, colour, winter hardiness and malting quality, 
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which usually means Ioav nitrogen content. A basic principle 
is that the two truly breeding strains of the F2 generation 'will 
each produce the same hind of barley as long as it is grown, since 
cross fertilisation only occurs ’very exceptionally in nature, as 
shown by the maintained individuality of the several hundred 
varieties grown side by side for many years in Dr. Beaven’s 
barley nursery at Warminster. 

Hybridisation by artificial cross- fertilisaf ion has been an 
outstanding success in Great Britain and Ireland, where probably 
75% Ihe barley grown consists of Plumage-Archer and Spratt- 
Archer. The time is, perhaps, not far distant when the entire 
acreage in most countries of Europe and North America will he 
sown with pure line races. These must vary to a certain extent, 
even in the comparatively small area of England, to suit different 
climatic and soil conditions, but it i.s to the lu'cwer’s advantage 
that the numher of races slmiild he restrict c<l as nuieh as possi}:>le 
to avoid mixtures in bulks. Uniformity i.s one of the most 
important qualities of malting baidey and this is best secured by 
selection of single plants from an old variety composed of in- 
dividuals which, although more or le.ss alike in appearance, <liffer 
in various inheritable characters. Beaven^ states that the same 
uniformity is never obtained in the aggregates comp'osing hybrid 
races but greater productivity and better qiialitv' <’an be se<*nred 
by hybridisation. 

(21) Plumage- Archer and Wide-eared Barleys. 

Plumage- Archer was produced by K. S. Beav<‘M in m()5 by 
erossiiig selected stniins of Plumage* and AnduT in the nuumer 
described. Plumage is m wide-eared \ari(“ty introdiK-ed t'nnn 
Denmark iji 1902 hy Beaven, who .sek‘clefl and cultivab'd a purr 
line from it. The straw^ and neck are long and, like ( i< )ldt I ku’ix*, 
it is liable- to loss of ears whcai ripr. It ripens carl}', giving- 
grain of yellow colour and go(><l malting (juaiity. is a 

narrow-eared variety l)ut lies bctw<‘ea (ioldt liorpr and Chev.-tllifT 
in density of ear. The giaiiii is eoin|)arati vnl y small, of gi'c visit 
colour with finely wrinkled skin and g<a><i malting fpiality. It is 
moreov'cr cliaraeierised by slmrt, stiff aiaj erect sti-aw and gives 
a, liigli yield. Tlie raehilla is short aiul covered with long hairs. 
Bcaven combined llie stiff straw (jf tin* iiarrow-esired Areln*!' with 
the large grain of the wide-eared l^lurnage and .selected fuiiu 
tile progeny a wide-eared stmin, eharaeterised by liigh yield aiui 
grain of low nitrogen content, "rhis lie called Pin mage- Aroln-r' 
of wJiieh pure races have eontinually been seUvt ed and dis- 
tributed from the original strain. 

The wide-eared barley.s, Plumage, (ioldthorpe, Siaiidw'ell, 
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Burton Malting and Golden Pheasant, are groAvn to a limited 
extent, but most of the older strains, such as Invincible, Brewers® 
Favourite, The Maltster, Golden Melon and English Binder, 
have become extinct or almost disappeared since Plumage- Archer 
proved its superiority under most climatic conditions. English 
Binder was distinct from and must not he confused with the 
narrow-eared Binder grown largely in Denmark, Poland and 
Sweden. Stand w^ell was among the earliest of the hybrids and 
was produced by Messrs. Garton from Chevallier and Fan. 
These wide-eared barleys displaced the narrow-eared races in 
Southern Scotland and the northern counties of England, to be 
ousted in their turn in Berwickshire and the Lothians by Plumage- 
Archer, while Plumage has largely displaced the other wide-eared 
varieties on the Yorkshire Wolds in the East Riding. A serious 
defect of Standwell, Goldthorpe and Plumage is the liability of 
the heads to break off when approaching ripeness, on which account 
they were often harvested before they were ripe. This does not 
seem so serious with Standwell as with most barleys, since it 
appears to mature successfully in stack, but it gives many blind 
corns in the ear, reducing the yield. 

(22) Spratt-Archer and Narrow-eared Races. 

Spratt -Archer was produced by H. Hunter in Ireland in 1D(>8 
by hybridisation of Irish Archer 1, a pure line selection of Archer 
originating in Eastern England, with Spratt. The latter is a very 
dense-eared variety with ears borne stiffly erect. Its grain is 
large and greyish in colour. Thesetwo barleys were cross -fertilised 
in 1908. The Fl generation of 1909 was narrow-eared with 
fairly long straw, both of these being dominant characteristics> 
The F2 generation of 1910 contained narrow- and wide-eared 
plants in the proportion of 86 to 10. In the F3 generation of 
1911, 11 of the S6 narrow-eared plants renxained narrow-eared, the 
remainder produced both narrow- and wide-eared progeny. The 
10 wide-cared F2 plants bred true in the F3 generation. The 
strain finally selected after trials for yield, malting quality and low 
nitrogen content was the narrow-cared race called Spratt -xlrcher. 
This was introduced for trial in Norfolk in. 1920 and distributed 
lliroughout the country in 1022. 

The grain of Spratt- Archer is typically rounder than the rather 
large Plumage- Archer, which tends to be more spindle-shaped. 
In comparative trials spread over several years at Warminster, 
Beaven found that it gave on the average a slightly higher yield 
and nitrogen content than Plumage- Archer. There is little 
difference in the average bushel weight of these or other British 
barleys. The range may be placed at from 50 to 60 lb., with an 
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■average of 54 lb. The bushel lueasurc is nov' rarely used, barley 
being sold by weight on the accepted basis of 50 lb. to tlie bushel 
OT 448 lb. to the quarter. Tlie l,()<)<)“Corn weight is a very useful 
indication of grain siy.e. It usually ranges })et\veen 130 and 42 
grams for moisture-free English l)arleys. Very thin corns may 
weigh 30 grams and very bold barleys 48 grains per 1,000 corns. 

Among other luirrow-cnred races of which considerable quan- 
tities are grown are New (h*o.ss and Fortyfold, while a few 
Continental strains are also occasionally grown, among them 
Opal, Continental Binder, Swedish (ilold and Princess. A small 
•quantity of the last was grown in Essex a few years ago and during 
(lamp weather produced some very fine samples, but it is apparently 
not suited to dry seasons and has been climinatcci. Two Ixybrids 
of Spratt-Archcr and Flu mage- Archer have rccentlv been lilxjratcd 
by Bcaven and come into cultiv^ation. Of these (iolden-Archer 
is a mass selection and 35/51 a single plant culture. They are 
both narrow-eared barleys, characterised l)y an attractive colour. 

(23) Barley Types and Districts. 

The average characters of a race or vari(*ty <>f harb^y nunain 
constant on account of the self-fertilisat ion wliicdi almost invariably 
occurs, V>ut the external a}>pearancc of thf* grain and its malting 
Cjuality vary very inueli from place to place, giving ris<‘ to cliar- 
acteristi(3 types.” The inlluc'nct* of soil and season on bolli 
quality and appearance is very gri‘at, and, in many eases, barleys 
of different allied ractvs nuiy ajiproxiniate more closely to a single 
tyf>c than would bark-s's of the sann* race grown in different 
distin'ets and would malt more regidarly if bulked t oget inT. 
The type is thus only diu* in. part to variet y and barleys of diffennit 
ra(H‘s arc niodilicd by tht* local cultural conditiems until they 
approximate closely to ca<*h other, iuid more honiogf-noons, h(*ttt*r 
malting bulks are often secur<‘d on tin* basis of typt* than would 
be o})tain(‘d by mixing grain of the sani<‘ strain grown in difh-nmt 
])laccs and prol)al>ly uncvtmly matured. Harley's from different 
<listric*ts have well-marked charact eristi<*s which persist from year 
to year, though modified to n grtsater- or less (‘Vtc-nt hy weather 
conditions. Th(*s(‘ variations in charaet«*r, based primarily on 
the variety best adapted to the loealitv, ar<‘ due to the natun^ ot‘ 
the soil, climatic csnniit i( ons, (dm'atioii, iu‘arn<‘ss to tlu* sea, etc. 
As a result, British barleys arc^ generally d(‘scril)ed l)y tin* name 
of the county or district of origin and, whtm jiossibha by tin' 
variety. 

Fineness of skin and relatively small berry arc typi<’ul of 
Norfolk barleys at its best, hut it may suffer great Iv in diy .seasons 
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owin^ to the shallowness of tlie soil, iii some places no raore than 
a few inches deep. Spxatt- Archer is better suited to light lands 
than is Plumage-Archer and is consequently the variety mainly 
grown in Norfolk, Plumage -Archer gradually displacing it as the 
soil becomes heavier through Suffolk down to Essex, where the 
latter variety predominates, though the finest quality of autumn- 
sown Spratt- Archer is grown in the last county when the weather 
is suitable. When winter climatic conditions are favourable, the 
finest barleys of the season are frequently found among the autumn - 
sown grain, either Plumage- Archer or Spratt- Archer, but mainly 
the former. All other conditions being equal, barley grown on 
land with limestone subsoil is to be preferred and the quality is 
generally best when it is subject to the mellowing effect of sea 
mists. The limestone barleys often give better results than the 
appearance of the grain suggests, whereas barley grown on strong 
lands, and on some light soils, is apt to be deceptive in giving worse 
malts than would be anticipated. The predominant variety 
in each district depends largely on the nature of the soil but seasonal 
influences may ultimately prove the deciding factor and Spratt- 
Archer may do better on heavy lands than Plumage- Archer in 
very dry seasons. The Spratt- Archer is, on the other hand, more 
liable to lodge when the growth is heavy than the stronger strawed 
Plumage- Archer. 

In Lincolnshire the best barley land is that of the limestone 
of Lincoln Heath and Lincoln Cliff, a narrow tableland running 
right through the county from north to south, where Spratt- 
Archer is mainly grown. The Wolds also have a chalk subsoil 
with perhaps a foot of soil on the best lands where fine barley is 
grown. There are tracts of clay in the vales below the high lands 
where good barley is occasionally grown in dry seasons. The 
Fens never grew barley fit for malting until the hybrids were 
introduced and immediately before the War a fair amount of 
Staiidwell or similar liyl)rid barley was grown and, in some years, 
was s'liitable for making common mild ale malt. It always con- 
taiiK'd a high jjercentage of nitrogen and gave highly diastatic 
malt suitable for malt extract maiiufiicture. Prior to this Spratt 
was a favourite in the district. It was an ugly barley which yielded 
well and had a stiff straw. Practically no barley is now grown 
in the Fens as more paying crops, particularly sugar beet, have 
replaced it. The rich soil is typically suited to quantity with 
high nitrogen content rather than quality. 

In Yorkshire a different type of barley is grown, a larger, 
rather coarser grain than that of the south-eastern districts 
being typical. Owing to the late harvest of the higher districts 
it may be very weathered or fail to ripen properly but in favourable 
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seasons quality l)aTley is oljtaiiieci. Pli 3 mage -Archer is 

not very suceessful nortl^ of the Trent tintil the sent hern Scottish 
coxiiities are reached, when* some very fine l>aTl€ys are raised. 
It tends to n grcyness of skijti whicli was e-iuiraei eristic of Archer 
when grown in the nortliern counties years ago. It has, however, 
been grown in increasing qiiantitie.s in some suitable districts in 
Yorkshire. Iduniage appears to be the most sueeessful of all the 
wide-cared barleys north of the Trent. It is better in quality 
and yield than G<)l(lthor]>c, sharing with the latter a bright gold 
tint -which will withstand had weather conditions. Fine Plunntage- 
Archer barleys are growm in the soiith-west of England, particu- 
larly in Somerset, where they are large berried hut of fmer texture 
than those grown further north. Sonic of tlie barleys grown in 
the south-eastern counties may Ix^ compared \vith them, Kent 
producing some very fine grain. 

(24-) Varietal Characteristics. 

The finer varietal eharac!tcristies can only be ascerlaiiicd by 
comparative trials under varying eonditions at <iiff(*rent places 
over a number of years, such as those carried out by thf‘ National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany of C'anibridge. S<nne of these 
are sho-wn hy yield, appearances an<i market }>riec hut the typical 
properties of the varieties, found by averaging a large number of 
trials, arc v'cry liable to be alterecl hy external conditions sf> that 
growers are guided by results in their own <iist riots and may 
produce better niAlting barley from varicti<*s that would els(*where 
be regarded as inferior to some others. In cTieh varifdy there 
appears to be a tc^ndeiKy to a c’ornposit ion peculiar to itsedf hut 
this varies within a eon.si<lerahl(" range and the (*ffeets of soil and 
season are so great as to over-ride varietal iidhumcfs. 

Among the \'aricf al diff{*reuees or tend<‘neics of most import aiioc 
to brewers which havclxen deteetod in tiu-se t rials'* arc the nitrogen 
content of the barleys, tlie extracts given by malts from barleys 
of the same nitrogen content and tlie nitrogen content of the wort 
produced from the malts. For example, Pluniagc^Arclicr, Spratt - 
Archer and their liylirids (iolden Andier and 'J5 .>1 }ia\ c on the 
average a lower nitrogen content ;ind higher e.xtra<'t than Arelier 
or Chevallier. Standwell, which is not a favourite cm a^’csnnit 
of its low and variable yield, is of interest because* it usuallv' gives 
a higher extract than Plumage- Archer at any givc*n nitrogen (“on- 
tent. This is because it modifies easily on the malting floor, 
for which reason it giv’-es an exceptionally higli jx*rmancntly 
soluble nitrogen in the -wort. Kenia and Isaria whem grown in 
England contrast with this in giving lower permanently soluble 
nitrogen for the same barley nitrogen content. 
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(25) German and Czecho-Slovakian Barleys — Hanna Strains. 

The Landeger$te or local barley of some districts has in 
course of time become so homogeneous and characteristic of the 
locality, through the operation of various processes of natural 
and agricultural selection by which the best types have survived, 
that it has served as an excellent starting point for selected races. 
This applied with special force to the hardy, bold, early ripening 
.barley of Moravia from which a number of pure line strains of 
“ Hanna,” usually distinguished by the name of the originator, 
have been derived. These narrow-eared nutans races have of 
recent years provided a very large proportion of the best European 
brewing barleys. 

The original pure line Hanna was selected and improved by 
Dr. E. von Proskowetz at Kwassitz in the 80’s of the last century. 
Among other races for which the same name is used are Heine’s 
Hanna selected in Saxony in 1890, numerous strains of Bethge’s 
Hanna of Bohemian descent, of which Viktoria was originally a 
stiff-strawed strain of Bethge XI with an ear midway between 
erectum and nutans, while Bethge’ s Hanna XIII is an early- 
ripening nutans strain of Viktoria. Hado was a strain of a 
Moravian Hanna and crossed with Eglfing of Upper Bavaria in 
1917, gave the medium early Eglfinger-Hado barley. Many of 
the most widely grown barleys in Czecho- Slovakia are Hanna 
selections, among them being Selecta Hanak 1, Hanak 2 and Hanna 
Kargyn. 

Bavaria and Danubia are two well-known selections, by 
Ackermana, from Middle Bavarian Landegerste. Bavaria being 
more suited to heavy lands and Danubia for light and medium 
soils, they were crossed in 1914, giving Isaria which was dis- 
tributed in 1924. 

The barleys imported into England come mainly from Moravia, 
Bohemia and Slovakia but it is only rarely that the strain is known 
to importers. In a good season, barleys from the best districts 
in Moravia are probably the finest two-rowed barleys in the world. 
They are of bold well-fdled type and usually somewhat higher in 
nitrogen content than the best quality English barley. Some 
brewers like a proportion with English malts in the grists, finding 
that they are helpful in yeast nutrition and development. The 
Bohemian barleys are also of a bold well-filled type but usually 
not quite so fine in quality and coarser in skin than Moravian. 
The Slovakian barleys are generally smaller and rather elongated 
in shape, whiter in colour and more steely. They are mostly of 
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the older Hanna strains. The? (|iiantity iru|X)rte<i is now greatly 
restricted by the “ gentlciuairs agreement” of to limit 

the quantity of foreign l)arley in I$ritis!i beers, six-rowed barleys 
being generally preferred to supply the 15% usually considered 
neeessarr. 


(26) Scandinavian Barleys. 

Brewers and farmers arc immensely iiiide!)te{l for improved 
races of barley to the plant breeding stations at Svalof in Sweden'* 
and Abed in Denmark, th(‘ names of N. Hjaimar-Milsson and 
H. Hilssoii-Khle of Sw^e<icn l>eing parheularly associated with the 
production of pure line selections and breeding for special charac- 
teristics by cross -fertilisation resp<?c!tively. Among the best 
known Svalof selections are (»uli or (iohl, derived from the old 
mixed barley of (Gothland; Hamudien from Bohemian Hanna; 
Chevallier 2 and Brage from English Chevalli<*r and Princess fn>m 
English Prexitie(% while Seges (Victory) was tin* result of a cross 
between the lirst twoand IVinccss 2 was deri ved from Princess and 
Chevallier 2. These lire all narrow-eansl, two-rowed l)firloys but 
they can bo divided into tw^o groups ” The first, to whieli C'bevallier 
2 and Princess belong, eomj)rised late'rip<*ning, w(‘ak-strawed 
barleys which bxigein wed. weather, |>artieularl y if iusavily manured, 
and give smalk-r crops. These wm- eoris(*<| nent ly not 

liked by farmers although they modified readily and gave good 
brewing malts. Barleys of tin* s<*eond group are st iff-st rawed, 
early-ripening, yi(dd Ixdter and are (‘<>ns(M|Uciitly prcfrrred by 
fanners, (iold, t he pnxiominant variety in Sweden from ISSOuntil 
the earlier years of this <'entiirv', bel()iige<i to tiiis group and ga\'e 
good cTops, siiie<‘ its short, stiff straw made it e.-ipahlo of staiuiing 
up to iiitrogciious manure. 

1 he hest known Danish barleys are Bimior, a scloetion from 
Bolu'niian Hanna, Opal, Kenia and, very rorently, Maja, all 
obtained by crossing (iold with Bimhu*. A selretioii of the Abml 
Opal was made at Svalof and is known as Opal H. All t h<*sr 
barl<*ys h(*l<jiig to tin* early, st iff-st r;ivve( 1 gr()np and hav<* proveti 
good malting and hnoviiig races. ]bii(l<*r n<>t onlv yiolde'd hett<*r 
than Ciold hut had tin* gofxi bnnving (jualiti<*s nf the weak -straw(*d 
varieties. Hence its gnuit poj)nIarit y and t ho reason for its 
becoming the i>r<*dominaiit kind in Swe<l<*n by lli.'fO. Opal and 
Kemia an'; tis easily m<)difu*d as Biiuh^r on tlie malting floor, gi^'’e 
higher extracts and, with this, (*(>nihiiie fine agri<*nltnral and 
brewing cpuilities. Kenia luis the stiffest straw and is the earliest 
to ripen (>f those yet meiiti<>iu*(l. (Ijial was rath{*r uneven hut tfu* 
pure line selection Opal B, made at Svalof in eo-op«*ration with the 
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Stoclcholm I)reweries after stocMng malting trials to pick the best 
from 10 pare lines, has been Tery successful. Maja is apparently 
equal in malting quality to Kenia and Opal E and superior to both 
in straw stiffness. Kenia and Maja are now very widely grown in 
Sweden, while Ackermann’s Isaria has been introduced from 
Germany, 

Malting barleys are imported into England from Denmark 
but the quality is generally much inferior to that received from 
Czecho-Slovakia, though in good seasons they are rather similar 
to English Eastern Counties grain. The Polish barleys are of 
somewhat similar type but larger and thinner than the Danish. 
Of recent years a good deal has been done to improve French 
barleys but little is seen in this country, although 40 years ago 
large quantities were imported from the Champagne districts 
and known in the trade as Saumur and Sable barleys. 


(27) Other Two-rowed Barleys. 

Two-rowed barleys are also shipped from South Australia, 
Yictoria and New South Wales, under the name of Australian 
Chevallier or Prior, but they are not very popular with Eritish 
brewers, partly because they arrive too late for malting and are 
liable to decrease in germinatlve activity if held over, partly 
on account of the irregularity of the shipments and partly because 
they tend to be steely and difficult to modify, with danger of 
mould on the floors on account of damage to their delicate skins. 
Fine samples of Chevallier barley are also obtainable from Chile. 
In good seasons this is a hold s tinny barley, making very good malt. 
Earley of similar type was formerly imported from California, 
but is now rarely if ever grown. Two-rowed barleys have not 
been so generally successful in America as the six-rowed. Hannchen, 
imported from Svalof in Sweden, has the widest range, more than 
three-quarters of it being grown in Oregon. It has replaced the 
original Californian Chevallier and is grown under irrigation in 
the Klamath Falls district of North California and South Oregon, 
in Washington, and, to a smaller extent, in Idaho. Horn is a 
selection made in 1909 by Harlan from an Austrian barley and 
mainly grown in the dry lands of Wyoming and Montana. White 
Smyrna is another two-rowed race grown fairly extensively in 
South Dakota and Colorado. It is a selection from a Smyrna 
barley. The smooth-awned Spartan is a two-rowed hybrid between 
Michigan Black Earbless, selected at the Michigan Station from 
Lion and crossed Avith a hybrid two-rowed barley. 

The two-rowed Ouchak barleys from Anatolia and Syria, 
sometimes containing black corns as well as white, are often useful 
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brewing material but ilu-y cio not malt very readily and give 
e^ctracts that are rather <Iisap|H>intiiig for malts that may be 
about tlie same size as Kiiglisli. llie two distriets of ILirrm and 
Horns in North Syria prodnee two-rowed l)arley.s whieh are 
considerably smaller and generally thin but may malt well and 
give good malt, though the extract is low. They nuiy contain 
5-10% of black grain aiui sojne re<i<iish, rounded knohs of elay, 
which are diflicult to .ser(‘(‘n out. 


S I X - R <> W E D R A R L E V S 
( 28 ) Mediterranean and Manchuria Types. 

It is gcMicrally impossibk* to <iiff(‘rcntiate imported six-rowed 
barleys as ixdanieal variet ies, apart from tlie distiiK*tion l>etwcen 
narrow- and wide-eared kinds aiul even this is <lini€*ult on account 
of gradations in density. Differences dissociated with the country 
of origin are much greater than those- due tf> variety, and it is 
under the name of the coiuiitry or ]>ort from \vhi<*li tliey were 
shipped that these bar!(‘ys are best known. Two groups of vfry 
distinctive appearance and brewing cpuilities may, however, be 
differentiated in the nfirrow-ear(‘d varieties, and are usually referred 
to as Mediterranean ami Manehiiria type l)ar!/-ys. The former 
includes the l)arl(*vs of th<‘ M(‘dit<‘iTuueuii basin, Spain, North 
Africa, Asia Minor, some Kast(*rii European distri<’ts and barleys 
originally deri\’ed freun North Afri<‘a whi<‘h ar<‘ now grown in 
California an<I C'liile. 1 'Ik* Manchuria group iiH-hnh-s t li<* iiiajoritv 
of the malting harh-ys of the Dnite<l States cast of flu* hoekies 
aiui oi (.aiuida, witli allied barh-ys in Cent r;il and Kast«‘rn hairojx* 
arul Asia Iroin whence tliey were probahlv <h-rivr(i. Both these 
grou]>s might he inelmied in the same* hot aiii eal \;Lriet y, //. vulj\(in\ 
but they are so different in composition aii<i t)r(‘wing (|iialiti<‘x 
as to make it clear that eiassifu-nt ion on other than m< jrpholo^deal 
features is essential for brewing purpos<‘S. \Vifl(*'ear<‘d, six-rowed 
barleys aeeoinpany the narrow -ear<*d !Me< li t<Tr:inean tvj)es hut 
are not so sliar|)ly differ(*ntiat(‘d from t he lat ter in I )re wingtpialities 
as are the American barleys of Mam-huria ty])e. The barleys 
obtainable on the market under the* name of their country of 
origin are remarkably uniform in t\'pe, mueh mon* s() than they 
would be if attempts were made to bulk tlu-m ae<*or<iing to 
varieties, regardless <jf local variations. The tra<l<‘ in barley 
from exporting coimtries is greatly affected by local re<pureineuts, 
political and fmaneial conditions. At the ]>re*s<*ut time California 
provides the largest quantity of imported barley on the English 
market and this gives very satisfactory malt. 
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(29) Characteristics of Six-rowed Barleys. 

The criteria for judging six-rowed barleys seem to be different^ 
from those applied to two-xowed barleys, since the advantages 
usually claimed for them are for drainage material in the mash tun 
and for sun.’’ The latter probably means good and constant 
germination, resulting from good harvest weather. Though the 
extracts of six^towed malts are lower than those of two-rowed, the 
former show to advantage when the extract obtained is calculated 
back to barley bought, on account of their lower moisture content. 
Thus 448 lb. of barley containing 18% of moisture would yield 
338 lb. of dry malt if the malting loss was 8% on dry barley, while 
another containing 11 % moisture would yield 366 *8 lb. of dry malt 
if the loss were the same. If 886 lb. of dry malt from the former 
yielded 160 lb. of extract, the 448 lb. of original barley would 
yield 100 -6 lb. This would be obtained from 448 lb. of the latter 
barley if the extract of its malt was 92 *1 lb. on dry matter. 

Another important feature of six-rowed malts, which will be 
discussed in later chapters, is the comparatively low soluble 
nitrogen percentage on w^ort solids. The practice of blending six- 
rowed malts from English and foreign six-rowed barleys of Cali- 
fornian or Mediterranean type is justified if the object is to obtain 
a low ratio of wort nitrogen to wort solids but if a higher wort 
nitrogen is required to obtain sufficient yeast crops with low gravity 
beers, the Manchuria type of barley as grown in America would 
apparently be more suitable. 

(30) American Brewing Barleys. 

Six-rowed barleys have always predominated in America and 
are divided in the two general groups, Manchuria and 
Mediterranean. The Manchuria barleys are preferred by American 
brewers, who use them almost exclusively and have adapted their 
nothing and brewing processes to this type wliieh is most 
extensively grown east of tlie Rockies. The corns are con- 
siderably smaller than those of the Mediterranean type barleys 
anti the nitrogen content higher. Although this may amount to 
2-0 or 2-5% on dry weiglit, the barleys ripen well and malt easily. 
Most of the acreage in the United States is now being sown to 
varieties recently developed there or imported by plant breeders. 
(II. V. Harlan and M. L. Martini.*'^) 

(31 J Manchuria and Oderbrucker Barleys. 

Manchuria was apparently first imported in 1861 from Germany, 
and was later grown under such names as Manshury and Merusury^ 
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while the Ontario Agrietiltural College imported a very similar 
barley in IBSl, which it distributed as MatidHcheuri. It is an 
early ripening, ^^igorous barley from which many valuable strains 
with blue or white kernels have; been sele(d<*(l. It is characterised 
by rather small corns, with thousand-corn dry weight averaging 
28 to 35 grams and high nitrogen content, usually about 
on dry weight. Minnemta 184, <lerive(i from the* Oiitario Mand- 
scheuri, is the most widely grown sedeotion. 

Oderhru<iker was originally identical with or sinuhir t<j Manchuria 
and existed in a number of blue and w'hitc strains. As known 
to-day it is a six-rowed, rough-awme<i barley with white kernels. 
It came from the valley of the Ckier in (H-rniany abotit 1865. 
In 1880, the Ontario Agricultural College receiveul a new supply 
from Germany an<l sent it to the Wisconsin Kxperiinent Station, 
whence the selections Wiseoruin Pedigree 5 aiul 6 were liberated 
in 1908 and now constitute the entire Oderl>ruek(*r lureage, yielding 
very good malting barley. 

Odessa, an import at ion from South Ibissia, is similar to 
Manchuria in many ways and even more tolerant to summer heat 
and drought. The Manchuria, Ckierbrueker, ’.21. aGanaciian 

selection of Manchtiria, and Ode.ssa arc all grown in th<* northern 
States, east of the Missotiri Riv(‘r, but tlu* (M’litrcs of production 
are different. Ode.ssa is largely eoidined to Soidh Dakota. 
Oderbrucker is grown most ext<-nsively in Wiscousin, Illinois 
and adjacent areas of Minnesota and Iowa. Manc'luiria is grown 
more eomirioiily in W(‘stern Minii«*s(>ta aiul N<^rt h Dakota, wliile 
<).A.C.21 is the leading ('anadian iuirhyv. 

I'rdn^ th(‘ mo.st extensi\'clv grown barioy in America, is not, as 
u.sually grown, a malting barb'V but is used for Ircd. It was 
isolated in IHOO by Harlan from a barkyv originating to the south 
of the Hliick Sea near Tn-bizoinl and released in HUH. It is a 
six-rowed, rough-awjuMi barbyv with iar^a- bine kernels, na>re 
closely allied to the Californian types than to the Manc-liiiria n 
and appreciated by fann(‘rs<»n a<*(Mnnd of its high yields. 


(32) Smooth-awned Barleys. 

Curiously enougli tlie first real eontrihution to barley breeding 
in Amerk^a was accompiishc<l by hybridisat ioji rat ia-r than hy 
selection. This whs Ilorsjbrdy pnxiueed in 1H7!> hvM Tossing Nep/d 
on one of the common six-rowed awiied barleys (jf th(‘ eastern 
States. It was named after it.s breeder and is a liooded, .six- 
rowed barley. (See Dig. 10.) The lioode<l }>arh‘ys aire a res{K>nse 
to the farmers’ dislike of rough-awned hark* vs and most of them, 
among which are Beardless and Success, arc derived from Nepal. 
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More recently' smooth-awned barleys which do not shatter so 
badly as the hooded types have been, developed, almost entirely 
from Lion^ a smooth-awned black barley, introduced from Russia 
in. 1911. These have been crossed on Manchuria barleys giving 
some good malting barleys, such as Velvet and Glahron, produced by 
co-operation between the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station and the U.S. Department of Agriculture and released in 
1926 and 1929, ITero and Vaughn are other smooth-awned barleys 
derived from Lion and Club Mariout. Wisconsin Pedigree 37 
and B8 are good malting barleys produced by the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Research Station from an Oderbrucker selection, 
Wisconsin 5, by crossing with Lion and released in 1929 and 1930. 
The two-rowed smooth-awned Spartan was previously mentioned. 

It is interesting to note that smooth-awned barleys are at a 
disadvantage in districts where part of the crop is derived from 
self-sown corns from the previous harvest. The barbs, when 
still attached, cause the ‘ ‘ shattered ’’ corns to penetrate 2 inches 
into the soil and produce wbat is knowui in California as a 
“ volunteer crop.’’ 

(33) Californian Barleys. 

The six-rowed barleys of the Pacific Coast States belong mainly 
to what has been called the Coast or Mediterranean type to indicate 
their place of origin, or distinguish them from the Manchuria 
barleys. During recent years their cultivation has been well 
organised and much has been done to improve their quality. 
(G. A- Wiebe.^) The barley known as Coast was introduced into 
California about 1770 by the early Spanish Missionaries from 
Mexico and no doubt came from Spain and originally from North 
Africa. In recent years the very mixed grain included under this 
name has heen displaced by selections made by H. V. Harlan 
and V. H. Florell in the co-operative work of the United States 
.Department of Agriculture and the University of California. 
Among these selections the best known and most widely cultivated 
strain is Atlas ^ which was distributed from Davis, California in 
1924. Other selections are known as Coast and Californian 
Tennessee Winter — the latter is not to be confused with the most 
widely grown American Winter Barley with, the same name which 
is very similar to Manchuria and believed to have originated in 
Switzerland ox the Balkans, 

These are all six-rowed, narrow-eared barleys with considerably 
larger grain than Manchuria ; thousand-corn weight between 
36 and 42 grams for grain of good size and bushel weights of 
48-54 lb. The new selections differ from the original Coast in earlier 
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ri|)eaiii^% increased yield, st iffcr straw aiul greater regularity 
with better appearance, but th(‘V are so closely allied that varietal 
differenees are largely ol)literate<l by the influenee of soil and season. 
In gc-neral the^^ are plumper nnd less husky than the old barleys 
aiui sliovv less colour. C’oloiir docs not, however, serve to dis- 
tinguish the strains wlicn grown in different localities as it cle|>ends 
to a great extent on the conditions of growl li, but when grown 
together there is a greater teiHlency h> him* colour in the ^ast, 
less in the Teiuiessee Winter anil least in the Atlas. 

The result of their cultivation and changes in the location of 
the barley-growing distrieds has ]>ecn the production of finer 
skinned grain, yielding an extract of 96 and even lb. jK‘r <|uarter 
of dry malt, or 77 78%, in conipiirison with the 89 95 lb. per 
quarter or 7L 7G% on dry malt which was foriiu^riy more usu{i.L 
They also usually have a lower nitrogen content and enzymic 
activity, for which reason somi* bn-wers still pndcr tbe old Coast 
or Bay Brewing barley, as it was generally known on tlu* Bnglish 
market where the harlcys are often distingiiishtMl us of Atlas 
type** and “Coast type.’* 

Tlirotographs of ears of two of the new selections, Atlas and 
Coast, from VViebe’s papiT, together with ears of Manchuria and 
Clul) Mariout are given in Fig. *21. These show a gradual increase 
in the width of the* ear from the Mauehuria to t h<‘ ('{)ast. Atlas 
and (dub Mariout, indicating that this iduirai-t erist ii‘ is not 
altogether satisfactory for puT{)(>ses of classifh^atioii or di fferentia- 
tion of varieties. 

(34) Mariout Barleys. 

Several \vide-(*ared harhyvs iutv(* also hern introdnertl ijito 
(’alifornia aiul are widely grown. Some af tli(‘so liiive proved 
s.uiial>Ie for oultiv'ation in very dry <listriets. ('iuh dfariout is a 
iiualerately \v'itlc*-ear<‘d barley with largf* eoriis which sonirtirur^ 
a|>pear goklen yellow through tlie thick liusk. It was iat rodiicrd 
hy the l-nit<*d Statevs Department of .\grieult urc- from thr irrigaU-d 
dist ri(‘t of L< nv(*r Kgy|)t inl9().*L It is a rough-awia-d variet y with 
\'(‘ry short -hainal raehilla aiui came into eiiit i vat ion in California 
between 1910 and 1921, wlu're it is appreciated on a<‘(‘(>unt of the 
short time between planting and maturity, wliich permits late 
seeding, and also heeuuse it does well willi small rainfall, ('alifornia 
Mariout is a rough-awned, blue kerjicd barley, witli ioi)g-hair<‘d 
raehilla. It was oV)tai ned through K. C'leinens Horst from the dry 
hill region west of Lake Mariout in Egypt in 1905. It was grown 
rather widely in 1918-1920 but there is litth* now in cultivation. 
Hero and Vaughn, of which photographs arc given in Figs. 9 and 
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1 2, are smooth-awned crosses from Lion and Club Mariont. They 
are not good malting barleys, though their appearance is often 
attractive. 

The wider-eared Californian barleys, usually referred to as of 
Mariout type, are characteristically more difficult to malt than the 
narrow-eared races and, when insufficiently modified, are liable to 
give rise to serious trouble with sediments or turbidity in the 
beer. When adequately malted, however, they yield good brewing 
material, often giving greater diastatic activity than the other 
strains, but they have not generally been received with as much 
appreciation in breweries as the narrow-eared barleys. The 
hush of Vaughn is delicate and very liable to fray when malting. 

(35 j Grading of American Malting Barley. 

Official grain standards have been set up by the United States 
Ministry of Agriculture to facilitate merchandising of barley 
as between country and terminal elevators and purchaser and now 
include grades which shall conform closely to maltsters’ require- 
ments and guarantee contract by grade deliveries of barley suitable 
for malting. As amended effective on July 1st, 1935, they 
divide barley into four classes : Class 1 — Barley ; Class 2 — Black 
barley ; Class 3 — Western barley and Class 4 — Mixed barley. 
Class 1 includes all white barley grown east of the Rocky mountains 
and may include not more than 10 % of barley of other classes. It 
is divided in Sub- class A — Malting barley and Sub-class B — Barley 
for other purposes. 

Malting barley (Class 1, Sub-class A) is defined as six-rowed 
barley of Class 1, which meets the requirements of grades 1 to 3 
and which, after removal of dockage, contains not more than 5% 
of two-rowed and /or other types or varieties of barley of unsuitable 
malting type such as Trebi and Black ; which contains not more 
tliaii 15% of barley and other matter tliat will pass through a 
2<)-gaugc metal sieve, with slotted perforations 0-07C of an inch 
wide and J of an ineli long ; which contains not more than 
4% of damaged barley ; and shall not include bleached barley. 
Barley of this sub-class shall contain 75% or more of mellow 
barley kernels which kernels are not, en masse y semi- steely. 

The sub-class is then divided into 5 grades, of which the 
lirst three include the malting barleys and a ‘‘sample grade” for 
)>aTlcy which contains more than 15% of moisture or whicli is in 
some otlier way too low in quality for inclusion in the grades. 
Barley which is badly stained or materially weathered cannot be 
graded higher than 4. The grade requirements arc given in 
Table 1. 
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T-abi.e 1. — Grade Re<5iiirkmp:nts eoii Amerk-an Barleys, ('lass I 



MinimunQ limits of 


Maxiinuiii 

limitw of 


Orado 

Bushel* 

weight 

Ih. 

Sound 

barley 

0/ 

fO 

Heat 

damaged 

% 

Foreign 

niaUTial 

% 

Brolion 

herncls 

Black 

barley 

% 

1 

47 

95 

0-1 

1 

4 

(>•5 

2 

46 

93 

0-2 

2 

H 

1-0 

3 

43 

90 

0*5 

3 

12 

2-0 

4 

40 

80 

bO 

4 

2€ 

5-0 

5 

35 

70 

3-0 

6 

30 

10-0 


(36) No. 1 Standard Californian Barley. 

It is always desirable that malting barley slioiild be bought dr 
sample but to facilitate sales abroad an ‘‘ Oflicial No. 1 Standard 
Californian barley sample is made up about the end of August 
or early September by the San Francisco Excliange from individual 
sacks collected from every part of the State. These are examined 
and the best and worst rejected so that the rc;jnaiu<lcT shall form 
a “ Fair average Standard of the crop.” This sample is thou 
screened and the impurities ascertained and an exa<!t <pi{iiitit>' of 
the impurities returned to each individual oflicial s<ampk* on which 
contracts may be based. The barley thus sold on descript i( Jii 
was formerly descrilxtd as “Superior to No. 1 Standar<i Californian 
Brewing Barley.” This description eouhl not })e a (!(* finite stati - 
meiit of quality as shipnumts must \'ary e(>Jisi<ler{Lhl\', but tbo 
London Corn Trade Association usually assessed it as inraiiing a 
difference Ixdtcr than th(* htaiidard of :ifl. to iU\. a (|uartcr, TIk' 
wSaii Franciseo Exidiange ;ind McTcluints Ass<><*iation deei(h-<i in 
1 to abandon this description and sell as “■ai)out X«*. I 
standard.” A similar sample! is iinulc up for Mariout types and 
referred to as No, 1 Standard Mariout barley and another of ch« •!<■»' 
brewing barley. 

Somewhat similar grades have been nia<le at Adelaide for 
Australian Chevallier barley and designatefl Supr-rior to No. I 
{Standard, No. 1 Standard, No. 2 Standanl and No. .*> 
Standard. 

(37) Canadian Barley Grades. 

The Ontario Agricultural College selection of Manchuria known 
as O.A.C. 21 is grown very extensively in Canada and is popular 
among Canadian brewers. It yields good malt, suitable for the 


The American bushel isamallcr than tho Inojxirial in the rat io 1 : 1-032. 
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American type of beer and, when of good quality, can be used 
with success in ale brewing when barley of high nitrogen content 
and enzyme actiTity is required for blending with two-rowed types. 
It is the principal type barley set up by the Canada Grain Act 
as amended in 1929. One of the chief enactments of this measure 
was the setting up of three strains of barley as types for the 
different grades under which malting barley should be sold. Thus 
Canada Western barley was based on O.A.C. 21, while two-rowed 
barleys ha^ve to be equal in malting quality to Canadian Thorpe. 
In each of these groups there are three grades of varying malting 
quality, together with other grades considered as grinding barley. 
Each of the malting grades is bound to contain a specified per- 
centage of grain of one variety or type equal for malting purposes 
to the named race. There must be 95% of such barley in bulks 
of Grades 1 and 2 and 90 % in Grade 8 Extra. Lower grades 
than these, intended for grinding barleys, may contain mixed 
varieties or germinate badly, but selected bulks of Grade 8, 
which falls below Grade 3 Extra, are not infrequently used 
for malting. 

There are, in addition, similar grades based on Trebi and two- 
rowed grades. Trebi is a six-rowed barley of Mediterranean type 
usually unsuitable for malting. Since the grades cover barleys of 
equal malting quality to the named type and may include 5 or 
10% of other types, they do not necessarily segregate varieties but 
they are designed to assist in bulking barleys of related varieties, 
equal in malting value. The two-rowed grades might include 
Duckbill, Hannchen, Binder*, Chevallier, Plumage-Archer, or 
any other two-rowed barley of malting quality grown in Canada. 
The Canada Western six-rowed grades, based on a selected 
Manchuria barley, may similarly include Mariout, Bay Brewing, 
etc., though these are more closely related to Trebi. Some of the 
barleys which may find their way into the various groups are so 
different in malting quality, that the grades are really not sufficient- 
ly precise for malting purposes and individual selection of graded 
bulks is essential to avoid the uneven growth inevitable with 
mixed barleys. Tiie Canadian barley imported into England is 
usually of Ch’ade 3, as most of the better malting barley is used for 
}>re\ving in Canada. Specifications for some of the grades are 
summarised in Table 2.’’ 

In addition to O.A.C. 21, which is the genenally popular barley, 
Mansury is quite widely groAvn and Peatland, which has been more 
recently introduced, is suitable for some districts. They are all 
similar barleys of the Manchuria type. Trebi is also grown on 
a^ccount of its high yielding qualities, while Hannchen and 
Canadian Thorpe are the commonest two-rowed varieties. 
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No. 2 O.VV. 

49 
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churian varieties) 

1 


No. -1 Extra 
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} 48 
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n 

No. 5 O.W. 

47 

Any variety or mix- 

W«‘at hfr-.staiine<l Jm- 

0 


1 

ture 

inafnrc, shrunken, 
.slightly fronted (>r 
o t lu • r w i HO < 1 HI X iag<‘( 1 
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(58) Other Six-rowed Barleys. 

Among six-rowed l>arleys i from ot }u‘r c-ountries, the 

Australian Cape most nearly a|)pr(>a<‘lu‘s tlic Chiliforniaii narrow- 
eared type and is ofterx of very good cjualit y. The Chiieiiii Brewing 
are bold sunny barleys of rather coarser t<\Kture well lik<‘d hy many 
l)rewers. 

Most of the six-rowed barleys used in Kn^huid ])rcv ious to the 
introduction of Californian came from the 31<*diterruneaii basin. 
Of these the Yerli Smyrna, grown in Asia Minor, was probably the 
most liked and is still preferred by many to any otlier six-rowed 
barley when available in goofl (juality, which is now eoinj).‘irati rely 
rarely the ease. Spain also produces vt^ry ^ood six-rowed I>arle\% 
blit little is seen on the Knglish niark<*t. A vrry thin barl( y, 
giving a low extract, grown in Palestiiu* and ini}>orted from 
(iaza, is often of i>right appeuraiuH* and is listed to a <'()nNi(i<‘r- 
ahlc extent. Most of tlie M(*diterranean l>arh*ys ari* thiniirr rind 
are more luisky than the Californian and «are fre(|n(*ntly ch*li\ (‘n-d 
with a rjitlier high pereentage of dirt, \vhi<*h mnst he s<'r(‘eiH‘d out 
with thin corns {orevions to malting. Sales itw usiiallv made on a 
basis of 4% dirt, A fair amonnt. of barley also sonietim(‘s oorues 
from Cyprus, hut tins is gen(‘nilly rat Iht long and pioorly tilled. 

Thc‘ quantity of brewing barl<*y ohtaiiuTl from North Afri(-a, 
Morocco, Kgypt, Algeria, Tunis, and Tri|)oli is inmdi less than 
formerly. The hest is shijiped from (hilxw, while Hahari barley 
from the alluvial lands of the Nile hjisin is also useful i>ut some- 
times contains a percentage f^f seeds of fenugreek, whicli must 
be removed by means of a half-corn separator. Other P!lgyptian 
barleys are known as Egyptian Mariout. These, though thin, 
are quite useful. Machine is a name given to barley produced hy 
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French colonists in Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco, on account of 
the use of agricultural machmer 7 , which is not employed in the 
more primitive native cultivation. It always contains skinned 
corns which the native threshed grain does not. Though the 
extract given by these Mediterranean barleys is generally lower 
than that of Californians, they make sound brewing material 
when good shipments are available. An approximate comparison 
of their extracts, referred to moisture-free malt, is given in 
Table 8. Their 1,000-corn weights on dry barley are about 
24—30 grains, and their bushel weights between 40 and 50 lb. 

Table 5.— Extract oe Malts erom Six-roweb Bareevs 



lb. per quarter 
on dry malt. 
Oround, Seek 0*5 

Per ceut. 
dry basis. 

THne grind 

Californian, Atlas type . . 

92-97 

73-77 

„ Coast type . . 

89-95 

71-76 

,, Marioub . . . . . . 

92-97 

73-77 

Manchuria and Oderbrucher 

84-92 

67-74 

Australian Cape . . 

90-94 

72-75 

Chilean 

90-94 

72-75 

Smyrna 

89-96 

71-77 

Algerian, Tunisian, Egyptian . . 

89-92 

71-74 

Tripoli, Morocco . . 

87-91 

70-74 

Gaza, Cyprus 

84-91 

67-73 


Some of the Indian barleys grown in the Punjab, North-West 
Provinces and Bihar are good, hut shipments have been defective 
and there has been much contamination with Khapra beetle. If 
the efforts to improve the cultivation and shipment of barley now 
being made by various Indian Provincial Governments are success- 
ful, there should he a considerable future for Indian six-rowed 
malting barleys, but until freedom from Khapra can be assured 
their importation is very dangerous, since it is practically im- 
possible to eradicate this pest from buildings in which it has gained 
a lodgment. The barleys are generally of the H. Vulgar e type, 
some having a distinctly brown or purple colour. 

(39) Types of Barley and Brewing Requirements. 

Most brewers have definite views, based on long experience, of 
the type of barley best suited to their special requirements. Not 
so many years ago the Goldthorpe type of barley w^as Tejected in 
Burton-on-Trent, w^here Chevalliers had the preference for pale 
ales. With the introduction of Plumage -Archer and Spratt- 
Archer, this discrimination bet ween wide- and narrow-eared barleys 
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has in large measure dis<apj>care(l, hxit the majority of brewers 
prefer definite types el laract eristic of one or ether of the barley 
growing districts. In some areas the system of brewing appears 
to have been <leveloi>cd to suit the local barleys, though it has been 
modified in many eases with inereasing trans])ort fa<‘ilities to adapt 
it to tlie use of sn{)erior or different ty|>es from other districts 
or countries. Local adaptations of this hind still persist, for 
example in the north of England, where the heavier barleys 
seern to he more suitable for the stone squares systcuu of fermen- 
tation. 

The uncertainty of tlie English climate with liability to im- 
maturity in the grain, to weather damage or a |)os.sible lack 
of souiKlness in extreme circumstances bus led to tii<‘ very general 
practice of imduding a pro|><>rtioii of nuilt from selected foreign 
l)ar]ey. Fort his purpose six-rowed barleys grown in drier countries 
have proved particularly useful as luivt* the two-rowed barleys 
of ('zceho-Slovakiu. The hitter ar<‘ similar in c()!nposition to 
Fhiglish barleys, and, when perfect! v mature, arc* found b 3 ' some 
brewers to liclp in regard to yeast prodiK’tion. The six-r(>we<i 
malts yield 5 to 10% less extract than good English malt, but t heir 
husk assists in mash tun (ir4iijiage and does not <MHnmunieate 
any objectionable flavour when mash(‘<l hy infusion methods. 
It is sometimes elainuMl that the* mor<‘ nvi inic light of the souihe^rn 
countries has some! }>h\’.si<)Iogieal ('ffc'c-t on the* barleys, and tliat 
their utility in brewing is in fluc*iu*e<l 1)\' this ns \v(*ll ns by the 
differcuiec in conqxjsit ion, but !io deiinite <‘vid(‘ne(* in support 
of this apj>ears to \)v availabU*. It might seem that tlie siiort 
Ti[)cnij)g jxu’iod iu hot, <lrv c'oimtrie.s would be likely to j)ro<luct‘ 
iniinat urely ript‘iH*<l grain, nnd it is a (jucstimi whet hrr t his is not 
a ('hara(*tc‘rist ic of soiik' imported barh'V, a somewhat coni ra- 
<lict()ry j)()sition having regard to tin* favour in \v}ii(*h most of t liis 
grain is usually held. 

The Kur<)pcan lager bn!\v(*r prolVrs the Hanna t ype oft \vo-ro\ve<i 
bark-y on account of its high extract ami delicacy of husk, and, 
in ilie majority of eases, docs not use* six-ro\v<‘<l malts, hecausi* 
thf‘ decoction inasli may extract ilavouring substances from tin* 
husk. In Aiu<*rica the Manchuria l>arley, with its high nitrog(*n 
contxuit aiul em/w'iiiie activity, has j>rov(‘d }>art i( -iilarly suitable 
for use with maize or rice grits, ami the bn-wing prt)cess has lareii 
adapted to suit these mat e-rials, d’hc ra|)i<l Ann-ric-an malting 
])rocess 5 usually' with Hriladin or other eompJLrtmcnt syst<*ius, 
with germinative peri^xls from live to .s(:-v(*n days, and temperiiture.^ 
rising to betw'cen 70^ and 75 K., is uls(; suitc-d t(i th€'s<‘ hark^ys, 
hut not witliout considerable modification to grain of flit- i’idi- 
fornian or two-row'ed types. The Manchuria l)ari(‘ys have not 
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generally been received with favour for brewing in England, though 
their suitability for producing stable, pasteurised bottled beers 
and the facility with which they yield a high percentage of soluble 
-"nitrogeii should make them useful in blends for some purposes. 
The most commonly imported grain of this type is Canada Western 
No. 3, which is not considered in Canada to represent a malting 
grade of this barley. It is largely employed for malt extract 
on account of its high enzymic activity and selected parcels are 
used in very restricted quantity for brewing. It is, however, 
generally condemned by English brewers on account of its un- 
attractive appearance and liability to poor germination. 

(40) Summary. 

Malting barleys may be divided in three very distinct types. 
The tw^o-rowed barleys, mainly of Europe ; six-rowed barleys of 
Manchuria type, typical American brewing barleys ; and the 
six-rowed barleys of Mediterranean type of the Mediterranean 
basin, California, Chile and Australia. There are many variations 
in type in each of these groups, but they mark out the types of 
barley used for three distinctive brewing processes and types of 
beer. The lager brewers of the European Continent confine them- 
selves almost entirely to the two-rowed European barleys. The 
top fernientation brewers of Great Britain and Ireland prefer a 
blend of the home-grown two-rowed barleys with six-rowed barleys 
of the Mediterranean type imported from drier countries. The 
six-rowed Manchuria barleys are the most suitable for American 
methods and beers. 

The various brewing processes have to a considerable extent 
been developed to make the best use of the barleys grown in the 
■countries in which they are used. The type of beer produced 
in any country thus depends largely on the characteristics of the 
home-grown barley. The climate of this country has made almost 
obligatory the importation of foreign barley for blending with the 
home-grown grain, for which purpose the barleys from the 
Mediterranean basin and barleys of somewhat similar type from 
California, Australia and elsewhere have prov^ed the most 
suitable. 

During the last thirty or forty years a great deal has been 
done to improve the yield and at the same time the malting and 
brewing quality of baTle 3 ^ by selection and h^^bridisation. 
Plumage -Archer and Spratt-Archer are outstanding instances of 
barleys which hav^e proved of advantage to farmers and yield 
hotter qualit^^ grain for brewing than the kinds previously groAvn. 
Similar striking advances have been made on the Continent of 
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Europe and in America, O.A.C. 21 of the Ontario AgriciiltiiTal 
College being the standard barley of Canada. 

It is important that brewers, particularly in England, should 
make themselves familiar not only with the barleys of their own 
country, wbich must remain their main sotirec of supply, but also 
with the charaet eh sties of foreign barleys. The barleys, even 
from different parts of England, vary in their brewing properties 
more on account of local conditions of growth than of variety, 
and these differences become particularly marked in barleys from 
distant countries. Since the inhabitants of any district have 
become accustomed to the beer of the district and the character 
of this beer depends on the barley which is used there and the 
brewing methods dictated by the malt, there is a natural prejudice 
against any otlicr type. Instances of this can be found in breweries 
which will only use barley from one district in England, and in 
the tardiness with which any other type \vo\ild l>c tried, even 
though it appears to l)c of better quality, lliis particularly 
applies to a foreign barley, as it did years ago to Califorjiian in 
this country, and still <loes to the same barley in America, where 
the malting and brewing methods appropriate for th(‘ Manchuria 
barley do not suit that of the West Coast. The first step in 
brewing is to become familiar with the fhara(‘t<Tist ies of all 
available barleys and learn to select tliosc most appropriate 
to the type of beer required. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARACTERS OF BARLEY 
BARLEY QUALITY 

(41) Malting Quality. 

The malting quality of barley is usually judged by appearance 
and simple physical tests. Successful as these methods geuerally 
proYe in practice, they are not really adequate to determine 
beyond doubt its suitability for the particular type of malt and 
beer required, but they must always play an essential part in 
barley buying. Ripeness, condition or moistme content, soimd- 
ness, development, texture of skin, regularity in size, shape, 
and colour, appearance of the cut endosperm, purity of race, 
freedom from other seeds and from damage caused by Aveather, 
heat, threshing, insects, fungi, etc., are among the factors taken 
into account. These must all be judged by hand examination, 
the essential qualities for malting being maturity, vitality, regular- 
ity, fineness of skin and freedom from damage. Of these maturity 
and regularity must be particularly emphasized. Good malt 
cannot be made from immature barley or from grain that has 
prematurely dried off in the ear and a proportion of such grain 
in a bulk ruins the brewing value of the malt made from it. 

(42) Ripeness and Maturity. 

During the development of barley there is a constant flow 
of carbohydrate and nitrogenous substances into the grain to be 
utilised in the synthesis of tissues and reserve materials. This 
slows down as the grain matures and its compositioir settles into 
equilibrium as the moisture supply fails. Ripening may thus 
be regarded as marking the completion of a long cycle of physio- 
logical changes, leading up to a point at which the living elements 
of the seed, under suitable conditions of desiccation, are able to 
pass into a dormant state and become ready for harA'^est. An 
ideal state of affairs would be marked by arrival of the embryo 
at the resting stage at the same time as complete development 
of the endosperm cells, so that the carbohydrate and nitrogenous 
contents of the latter Avould be in the most suitable condition 
for absorption by the young plant and in the most advairtageous 
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relative proportions. The attainment of this condition barley 
is a predominant factor Lti its malting and brewing quality, but 
unfortunately the adjustment is rarely quite accurate. Complete 
physiological maturation of the endosperm may not be of great 
importance to the plant itself, though it assumes an entirely 
different aspect when regarded from the standpoint of the maltster 
who has to produce changes in the endosj:>erm contents in a 
uniform manner during a brief period of germination under artificial 
conditions. It was in these terms that Brovvn^ described the course 
of maturation, pointing out that it was a matter of practical 
importance to find some definite criteria for determining whether 
barley has been physiologically matured in all its parts before 
its properties are finally stereotyped by desiccation. 

Munro and Bcaven^ regarded mellowing as a change in the 
matrix in which the starch granules are e ml redded, wliieh would 
be assisted by slight absorption of moisture after rijxuiing, but 
no full solution has yet been found to this problem, aiui the 
barley buyer’s judgment of maturity is still mainly l)a.sccl on the 
appearance and cut of the grain. Eseombc’s test for maturity’', 
based on microscopical examination of the nuclei of the endosperm 
cells, is too tedious and delicate for general practical application, 
though of considerable scientific interest. As tlic stage of maturity 
indicated by mellowness is reached, the nuclei found to have 
suffered great structural change and tln^y })(‘ef)me disintegrate<l 
by the time the cells arc fully matured. From t liis time the starch- 
bearing cells arc no longer able to initiat(‘ vital changers within 
themselves. 

Definitely immature barley, harvested too early, or grain tliat 
has ])rcmatiircly ri|)cncd or dried ofT ” can general!}' be <U‘teet(Ml 
by its pinched and unbnisbed <a]>pearaii(*c. .A hulk should Ix^ 
rejected if it contains a proportion of such grain wiiieli will not 
modify equally with the rest when malted and is thus liabb^ 
to give tr<)\d)le in the breweiw. In other eas(‘s (‘onsiclcrahh* <;x- 
pericncc is required to decide whet lier the cohnu* usually associated 
with maturity may not be a stain, covering up dedV-cts. ILe 
<i,ppearance of the grain may be greatly affected by rain or showers 
in June and early July. The stained but very nu/llow, well -filled 
barh'y resulting under such circumstanees after tlie physiological 
pj’oc*esscs leading to nuiturit\' have gonc^ on r<‘giilarly and uninter- 
ruptedly makes excellent brewing mat<‘rial, but a simihir colour 
may liide defects due to immaturity or dying off” af'ter con- 
tinued dry, hot wcuither earlier in the season. I'his arrf‘sts the 
growtli at a most <*ritical period and mav' giv'e th(‘ whole hulk 
a poor appearance or only affect late tillers. Absence of rain 
or showers later in the season, after normal growtliand luaturatioii, 
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may give white, well-formed barley with a somewhat steely cut. 
Such barley improves immeasely by stacking or should malt well 
if given two or three months’ rest after kiln-drying. It is usually 
the case that the stained barley harvested after a generally rather 
wet and cool season is better malting material than the white, and 
often more attractive grain obtained after a dry and hot summer. 
It is more easily modified and the malt much to be preferred 
for its brewing quality. The practice of drying barley at the farm, 
immediately after cutting, may improve its appearance, but lack 
of skill in this rather delicate operation may easily result in 
defective germination. Moistening followed by drying may also 
improve the appearance of barley, but this improvement is liable 
to be fictitious and barley suspected of this treatment should 
be regarded with suspicion, 

(43) Mealy and Steely Barley. 

The appearance of the endosperm when cut evenly across, 
as shown in Eig. 22, is a valuable indication of the maturity 
of barley. All the sections should be white, in which case the barley 
is referred to as mealy and may be relied on to malt readily and 
evenly, unless the embryo is damaged in any way. If the cut 
endosperms appear vitreous the corns are said to be steely. This 
is generally a sign of premature ripening or an indication that the 
barley has dried off before it has come to maturity. In some eases 
the individual corns show a cut that is partly mealy and partly 
vitreous, and the barley is judged by the proportions of mealy, 
steely and partly steely corns in the sample. Many samples 
of malting barley contain a proportion of steely corns and an 
idea can usually be obtained from the cut of the regularity with 
which they will germinate. In some cases, however, a more or 
less steely sample germinates quite well, so that a poor cut is 
not so definite a sign of inferiority as mealiness is of good malting 
quality^ In some eases a great iinprov'emcnt in the appearance 
can be breiiglit about by steeping followed b^^ slow drying at a 
moderate tempcTatiii’e. This is, however, a \xTy dangerous 
expedient in practice, since it is impossible to prevent incipient 
germination iji some of the corns, with subsequent loss of gerinin- 
ating power during even shoi't storage . 

Mealiness is generally attributed to air spaces throughout the 
caidospcrm. It has been suggested that steeliness is due to drying 
down of intermediate products iu the formation of starch when 
groAv^th is interrupted by any cause during development of the 
grain. These intermediate products form a large proportion 
of the solids during the early stages of development, so that early 
arrest of growth by disease, drought or hot weather in humid 
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climates may lead to their conversion to steely products around 
the still comparatively small starch granules. 

The degree of mellowness or mealiness of a barley was expressed 
by Brown^ as coefficient of mealiness.*’ In order to determine 
this 500 corns are cut across in a cutter and divided into (1) mealy, 
(2) half mealy, and (8) steely, the percentage in each class being 
noted. The number 100 is taken to denote complete mealiness, 
one complete steeliness, and 50 the intermediate class. The sum 
of the percentages of each class multiplied l)y the appropriate 
figure and divided by 100 is taken as the ‘‘ eoefricient of mealiness.’^ 
Thus a barley with 40% of mealy corns, 80% of half mealy and 
80% of steely corns would Iiave a coefficient of mealiness repre- 
sented by : 

(40 K 100) -f (80 X 50) -h (80 X Ij _ ^ 

The percentage mealiness can be obtained from the a]>pearauee 
of the endosperms shown by a longitudinal corn -c*ut ter by dividing 
the number of half-steely corns by two, that of tlie steady ti{>jH‘d 
corns by four and siildracting the sum (d the figures obtained, 
with the number of steely corns, from 100. 

Munro and Beaven foujid that tlie totjil nitrogem conieni of 
steely corns is greater than that of mealy iii the same homog^uu^oiis 
sample and that tlie steely corns contain a relativ<‘ly high jiro- 
portion of nitrogenous su!)stanees soluble in {a) 5',*', salt solution, 
and (h) alcohol of\sp. gr. Bishop’s more ns-ent in v<‘st igatif>iis 

show that tlie steeJiness is not din* to ex(‘(‘ssiv(* <piantit\' of any 
particular ]>rot<‘in, t Ik* \'arious proteins existing in tin* same relative 
proport i(nis as tlicy do in iiKuily grain of the same \ ari<*ty aiul 
totnl Jiitrogen eontcuit. rro}>a])ly 1 }k‘ most important fiu’t or in 
producing tlie strissscss anil strains to whirdi mealiness is dm* is 
the shrinking of the starch granules as tlnur water eoatcuit falls 
from 40% to 15%, but actual spac*(‘s in the <‘ell eontiuits (‘an 
only forni 'when the tensile strength of tin* protoplasmic* matrix 
has been overec)rne. From this it might expc'cttxi that <‘ells 
containing a greater <|uantit\' of prot<*in would r<*sist the* strains 
better and rennain steely, 

(44) Texture of the Husk. 

Attention is naturally focussed on th(‘ texture of t husk 
when judgingbarley from its appearance. Tlie terms thick -skinned 
and thin-skinned may have little actual relation with the thickness 
of the husk as measurements have show'n that there is pnietically 
no difference in the thickness of the liusks of coarser and fmeir 
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corns selected from a homogeneous bulk. Nevertheless there is 
justification for this judgment of quality by external evidence. 
The husk belongs to the leaf system of the plant and is not part 
of the seed itself^ but excessive manuring and other conditions 
which tend to produce luxuriant growth give, at the same time, 
coarse skin and large, high nitrogen corns, lacking in mellowness. 
The testa, pericarp and husks are formed before the starch- 
containing cells of the endosperm, which develop from the centre 
outwards and exert great pressure on the envelope. The skins 
and husks consequently become stretched and smooth when, the 
growth of the kernel is excessive but wrinkle on to the surface of 
the latter when the growth is less luxuriant and typical of mealy 
grain. 

(45) Colour of Barleys. 

Many barleys are tinged with black, brown, red, purple or 
blue pigments. The red, purple and blue colours are due to 
anthocyanins, the two former occurring in the husks, the last 
in the aleurone layer. The existence of such minute quantities 
of colouring matter would hardly be expected to have any influence 
on the quality of the grain, but Beaven found some difference 
in black and white corns separated from two-rowed Ouchak 
barley. The white-skinned grain malted rather more freely and 
modified somewhat better than the greenish- or black-husked 
barley from the same bulk. It also showed a slightly lower 
di astatic activity, while the spe(^c gravity of the black malt 
was greater than that of the white, but less than that of the green- 
skinned. The blue colour is that most frequently met with on the 
English market, as it occurs in many Californian barleys, to which 
it often gives a greenish tinge through the husks. The pigment 
can have no influence itself on the brewing quality of the grain 
as tlie aleurone la 3 ^er in w'hich it occurs is not converted in tlie 
mash tun but remains in the graijis. Nevertheless the reception 
of the white Atlas strains was prejudiced at first by its absence, 
as it was found so generally in tlie older races of Californian barley 
and known to be associated with good brewing quality. In 
parts of America aii opposite prejudice exists as a blue tint is 
often considered an index of steeliness, despite the fact that else- 
where the blue-tinged O.A.C. 21 and other Manchuria barleys 
are accepted as of excellent quality. It 'svas this blue pigment, 
which acts similarly to litmus as an indicator for acids, that led 
to A. J- Brown’s discovery of the semi- permeable layer in the skins 
of the seed, wdiieh would permit the passage of water but not of 
dilute acids. 
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(46) Shape, Size and Structure of the Grain, 

Photograplis of typical I>arlcys from \vhi(*li the integuments 
have been removed are rcpr<><hicc<l in Fig. 23. llirsc represent, 
a good and })a(l malting hsirley and iravn fheni it is possible to 
follow Mann an<l Ilarlnii’s- eonchisioii.s on tin* ix^lation between 
malting quality and tlK‘ morphology aiixl physiology of the grain. 
If the great mas.s of the starch he near tlie €‘rnhryo, as in ttie short, 
plump grain, the disintc^grat ion of the (‘iKiosperm is readily au<l 
iinilbrmly aeconiplishc(i, hut if it he distant, as in the long, s})in(lly 
grain, complete irKxlifieation of the endosperm eannot he aeeom- 
plished without great- malting loss. If fhf‘ se(“r<*tiiig surfaia* he 
large in proportion to the si/ie of the eoni, (‘uzymic* action should 
he ample. It Avill 1)(‘ ol>.st‘rv<*(l that tin* Standwc*!! barley on the 
left has a relaliv<‘Iy larg(‘ seutellum, proj(‘e!jiig o\-er t lie flanks 
of the grain, whieli is typical *of good malting barley. Ihie ar(*a 
of the secreting epitbctial layer is great r^dative to tin* of the 
corn and the onzynies are ahh* to diffuse readily through the 
endosperm t>efore an exe(‘ssive (juaidity of starch in the area 
adjacent to it is attaek(‘d ami ahsorlxsi. 7Tie hiully inalfing 
Finnish barley on the right is spiiHlh‘-slia jied with a small insiiili- 
eient seutellum. These ( )l)s<‘r\'ations afford a satisfactory 
explajiation of tlie lualtst <ts’ and hrew(‘rs' pref<Tem‘o Ibr moderate- 
sized, j)lunip grain. 

Size affects tlu' rpiaiitity of (*xtra<’t. a bold, wcll-mat iipf^d 
barley Ix-ijig idc-al in that la'sjHMd, hut small, mellow harh'V of 
|)himj> shaj)e is inneh to be pr'eferred t(> a largo, eoarsi* hnihv, 
lacking in rijieness. ( )n the < >1 Ikt fiaiid some rat her '-,ii lall, pinelual 
hark'vs would lx* elioscn when diastati<’ a<*ti\ il \ is .-i < Irs ii it* rat mn, 
high nil rog(.*n e<)jit eii t hei ng a g<H »( 1 gui<h' for t hat purj . \ 'ik lul v 

snuill, |)iiicdied grain, having rrgar*d to tlio \ari( t y <if the harh s, 
is, liowta'cr, gen<Ta.lIy a sign of immatuint y < ir pr* ma 1 1 u’e I'ipeiting. 
This Iciids to badly modilieji malt aud, tlu-n forr, abo to low 
extracts ami other defects <*ons<'qu< -id on t lie roroiuL' to wlneh 
llnyv may h<'L\'c to he sul)jecte<i during malt iiiLn In the British 
cliinnt(‘, two-rowed barleys are gciierallv betti i- 1 x *1 h in rcsp<-et 
of siz<‘ and maturation tlian six-nnvod harhws, hut ( Iscwhrr'c 
.six-roved vari<‘t ies may mature better iiiid ^i^e hm r (j un lit y gram, 
thoiigli f>lt(*n .siuuller in size than tvvo-^)\^od grown ;it the sam'* 
place. As hetween the wide-eared and narr’ow < ; ir< <l varieties, 
the jqnner iire generally tin* larger w lum gr<»vsji under parallel 
eoiulitioiis, hut there* may be indhing to choc^se in (pudity. Ik-av en 
points OTit tliat, in eomj>aring two- ami six-rowed barley s, it mn->t 
be reciilled that conditions of soil and el i mate :ire the o\"er- 
whelmingly determining factors in quality. From t h<* b<»tanieal 
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point of view there is no specific difference Letweeii barleys of such 
widely differeat malting quality as, for instance, those grown in 
South Russia and in the Yerli district of Smyrna or between Brew- 
ing Californian and Scottish Bere. niere may be nruch less 
difference as malting material bet'ween two-rowed and six-rowed 
barleys grown in the same climate than between either sub-species 
grown in widely different climates. 

(47) Regularity in Barley, 

A bulk of barley lacking in homogeneity in any of the characters 
previously referred to, be it variety, maturity, vitality or size, 
is definitely defective as a malting barley. The importance of 
regularity in barley is equally as great to the brewer as the maltster. 
Without it the latter cannot produce evenly grown malt and 
without evenly modified malt the hrewer cannot be assiared of his 
product. 

A primary factor in the regularity of a bulk of barley or in 
the even growth of malt is purity of race. The morphological 
differences and growth characteristics on which barley classi- 
fications are based can generally be more easily applied in the 
field to maintaining homogeneity than in the bulking of threshed 
grain. Two-rowed and six-rowed barleys can readily be dis- 
tinguished when threshed but the distinctions based on width of 
ear or density are not so definite and the increasing number of 
hybrid strains is constantly making it more difficult to use 
morphological characters as a means of differentiation, even when 
the barley is in ear, and the identification of threshed grain is in 
many cases impossible. So many selections have been made on 
economic and cultural grounds to increase yield, stiffness of straw, 
resistance to disease, to produce earlier ripening, eliminate shatter- 
ing and decrease nitrogen content that the differences between 
the strains are only exhibited hy physiological characters and are 
not evident in the appearance of the grain, though they may 
result in unevenly grown malt if barley of different races is hulked. 
Maltsters and brewers agree that the increasing purity of seed 
used by farmers lias ])ceji of great help in iinproAung the regularity 
and quality of malt and in many ijistances have co-operated in 
the development of improved, pure ]>arley strains, as in tlie 
instance of Guinness wdth Spratt- Archer, or have interested them- 
selves in the distribution (')f pure seed adapted to their particular 
district. 

Among the most serious defects iix regularity are those due 
to climatic conditions. These may occur through irregular 
growth and ripening, and ruin the malting value of barley hoAvever 
homogeneous in variety it may be. In some cases it may be 
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possible to screen out small immature corns from late tillerings 
without serious loss, but in other cases the percentage may be sc 
high as materially to increase the cost of the usal>ie grain. When 
the growing period in a damp climate like England has been 
iinusnally dry and hot a certain and often large proportion of 
prematurely ripened corns may make a l^ulk almost valueless for 
malting. At other times, through uneven growtli or because the 
field has been cut too soon in fear of bad weather, unripe corns 
may be mixed with properly matured barley, when the bulk will 
prove equally unsatisfactory malting material. Irregularity in 
these respects may easily he much worse in its effects on malting 
quality^ than lack of purity of race. It is one of the first things 
to be looked for when selecting barley for brewing purposes and 
all barley showing any marked irregularity should be rejected. 

(4<8) Damaged Barley. 

Many forms of damage are eueountered including those 
caused by weather, fungi, insects, and too close threshing which 
ruins many fine-skinned sample.s, hut Mow-burn ” or Heat ” 
is the most serious. It may arise either because t!ie barley was 
cut before it was fully ripe and was stackc^l before th<i straw or 
accompanying clover luid had time to dry in t!ie field or on account 
of wet weather during liarvest. The cdiief <iang(‘r of “■ heat 
arises not from the corns which are actually kilh‘<i and readily 
detected by discoloration or dcstnict icju of tiu^ eml>ryos, hut 
from the probability that tlu* \’itality of the harl(*y throughout 
tlie bulk will be {•rij){)I(‘d. A superlieial w<‘at h<*r stain may 
iiave little or no efh'ct on hrmving value, though it may liave re- 
duced llie barley to a lower grade on a<‘eount ol‘ uiic'ert ainty as 
to the extent, of tlie daniagc^ tliat may have ae<*()nL]>anie(i it.. 
Execssivc; rain around harvc‘st tiiiu* may <‘aus<‘ th(* metabolic* 
processes to proceed too far, wbih* mould (l(*\'(*l(>piri(*iit , bact eria! 
decomposition or growtli may oc‘(Mir in harirys left iu the ticld 
or stored with a Idgii moist urt* (‘ontent. ’'FIk* damage caused in 
either evc^iit can n*a(lily he di-tceted and seriously detracts from 
t lie malting and brewing quality of tlr* barley. Hoating is a sign 
of dcstriietiori comparable w'itli internal (N>ial>ust ion. Los.s of 
g(Tniiriati ve activity is a jiroof of the coinnumet'nionf of (!(‘eom- 
positiori. The imrnber of dead corns may in thems(*ha?s cause 
serious trouble, but it is slight iu eoin|)aris(>n witli tin; damugt^ 
due to putrefactive changes brought about in' bacterial agency, 
vvhieli may possibly lead to instability in tin* beer. 

|49 ) Germination. 

Almost every corn of a gixxl malting barley should he <‘apabie 
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of germination and, what is of equal importance, they should 
all germinate at the same rate. Geriuination tests are conse- 
quently very frequently carried out, the results being given in 
terms of “ germinative energy ’’ and “ germinative capacity.’’ 
The former is measured by the percentage of corns which ehit 
in 72 hours when submitted to growth tests on moist blotting 
paper or on sand in a germinating apparatus at a temperature 
of about 65^^ Fahr. Under these conditions not less than 97% 
of the corns should show signs of growth in 72 hours. Germinative 
capacity represents the percentage of corns which germinate when 
the test is continued for a longer period. It should not be less 
than 98% a;nd in good malting barleys is usually almost or. quite 
oomplete. English barley will very often not germinate satis- 
factorily until it has been kept in the stack for a considerable 
time or unless it is kiln-dried. 

In England a period of two or tliree months is usually allowed 
between harvest and commencement of malting, to ensure even 
growth. Chemical and physical changes in the grain are almost 
stopped by the desiccation which accompanies ripening, but the 
subsequent improvement in germinative activity during the resting 
period shows that the apparent cessation of vital processes was 
not complete. Post-harvest maturation, whether under the 
drying influence of air currents in the stock and stack or assisted 
by kiln-drying and the subsequent rest, has a most important 
influence on the malting quality of barley. To what extent the 
maturation depends on drying or is assisted by the heat which 
accompanies it and what chemical or physical changes occur in 
the grain are by no means definitely known. 

(50) Barley Drying. 

Since English barleys so frequently contain between 16% and 
20% moisture when harvested, it is generally' desirable to kiln- 
dry them immediately^ after purchase and reduce the moisture 
content to between 10% and 12%. The practical result is that 
the danger of heating and mould growtli during storage is reduced 
or eliminated and germination becomes even. Drying is carried 
out either on a kiln or in a drum at a temperature not exceeding 
125° Fahr., or, preferably^ at about when sufiicient air draught 
is available to reduce the moisture to the desired extent in 12 hours. 
Germination is frequently practically perfect immediately the 
barley comes off the kiln, but after 10 or 14 days it may lose its 
germinative power to the extent of 40%, after which it gradually 
regains it until the best germinative results are obtained after 
about six weeks’ rest. 

The Combine harvester is becoming increasingly used on large 
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fiirms, where the barley is dried immediately after tliresbiiijir. 
By this means a sample of finer appearance and greater market 
value should be obtained. There is a danger, Iiowever, tiiat the 
vitality of the barley may be affected by lack of skill in the <lelicate 
process of drying and by rise of unduly high temperatures. For 
this reason farm-dried barleys have been prejudiced on the market, 
and arrangements were made that all such barleys slioiild be marked 
as dried to protect the l>uyer. There can be no doubt tlmt use 
of the Combine harvester will increase, and, with greater experieneet 
in its use, this should be to the adv-antage of tlie farmer, and no 
detriment to the purchaser. The malting value of the barley 
should indeed l^e increased. 

(61) Blending of Barley. 

Skilful grading of l>arlcy for l>ulking preparatory to malting 
is of vital importance to the }:)re\ver, who will ii]tiniat(‘ly use tlie 
malt made from the hulks. Though it is custoiiuiry to blend 
several types of mult in a l>rewery grist, it is essential that ea<*}» 
of them should he evenly malted, an<l tliis eaiinot lx* the caset 
unless the individual growths in tint hulk wer*(‘ hoi nogciuxius and 
well matched one with another. I'he difliculf of identifying 
and separating parcels of threshed grain of different variidics 
makes it necessary t o look for (he \’aryiug r<*s})(uisc f < » t he conditions 
of growth whicli mark tlKun out in th(‘ Kven in (‘hr-^cly 

allied strains some ri])<‘n (‘arlier than others. In addition it ;s 
not good pract ic(‘ to luilk evenly ripr growths of ({ifhu'ent strains 
hceaus(‘ they iinay Jiot germinate at the same rate, giv ing e pro- 
portioji of innhu'Mindilif *d malt in the !)ii]k, nin<h to t lio distnss 
of th(* l)r('w<*r ol)lige<i to use it. Spra 1 1 -A rei ler, for iiist .•incc, 
generally malls more <jniekly than Flumag<‘-Arciior. 'I'hr growth 
eharacteristies of wide- and nairo w-far<-{ 1 hiudcys ar<- ( li ITorf* n t 
on. tint floor as W(dl as in tlu* iicld. Variations in t y|><- and (jii.ilits 
!iMiurally oc’cair iii ail districts, (*\en with tli(‘ snni<* ^ird, aiui 
o(*ea,si< )na.ll y it ma\' Ik* possible to hulk hurh'vs grown in widrlv- 
s(*|)ara.ted counties with greatcT success tiian ( >t In-r g!'( nvt hs t'l* tin 
iK'ighhonriiig fiedds. It is, for <*xam|){c, fre{pn*ntly possihlt- tu 
match barleys grown on slux-p-fold^'d land on the ^Viltshin- 
witli griiin from Norlblk. 

Seasonal (‘fh.-efs ma.y he very m<‘Lrk(‘d and difh-r aca-ording to 
the nal ur(‘ of 1 he soil. In some* years there is a mixture of >niall 
immature grain from late tiUcu’iugs or a proportion of flat -haek«'d 
steely conns which ruins tlie homogeneity of t he growt In Wry <iry 
sea.sons may be* fatal to maturity on ligld lands, the barh-y drying 
off in tin* held bel'orc* it is Tip<*. A j)orti^)n of sncli grain in a bulk 
of barley may lie the source of endless trouble in brewing. 
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Many grades are thus required to cover the variations produced 
!by variety, soil and season. The essential points considered in 
grading include : 

( 1) Type or variety, v^hich generally resolves itself into differen- 
tiation between wide- and narrow-eared barleys, followed by 
separation into races of each when possible. 

(2) Soil — the barley in each grade must be grown on similar 
soil. 

(S) Quality- — expressed by kindliness or freedom in working. 

( 4 ) Regularity in size with approximately the same bushel 
weight. 

(o) Conditions of harvesting — e.g., weathered and unweathered 
barleys should not be mixed as they would not grow evenly, 
even if similar in other respects. 

The bulks should thus contain only barleys of the same strain, 
equal nitrogen content and even germination. They ^vill prove 
less regular in malting and less satisfactory in brewing the further 
they depart from this ideal. In practice bulks will frequently 
contain growths of different bnt allied strains. If these have been 
carefully matched, the result is usually less detrimental to even 
malting quality than hulking of the same race in varying states of 
maturity. The ideal course is, however, to keep every growth 
separate for malting as it is to keep every kiln of malt separate 
for brewing, an ideal which often cannot be attained. The 
variations in individual growths make the large malt silos, wdiich 
are so convenient for large bulks of even malt, much less suitable 
in this country than elsewhere. 

FUiSiGOrD DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS 
( 52 ) Fungoid Diseases. 

Such parasitic fungoid diseases as Smut and Rust, which do 
great damage in the fields, should not make themselves apparent 
in the brewery as barley known to be ii\fected is not malted, 
but occasionally traces of their effects 111113^ be detected in malt. 
Two types of Smut are differentiated as cov^ered smut, ” Ustilago 
hordei and naked smut,” ZJ. nuda. The former replaces the 
grain in the ear with a thinly covered, blackish mass of spores 
each of which measures 6 - 7*5 /a in diameter. The spores of 
naked smut are somewhat similar but rather browner and occur 
loosely on the diseased ears, which they destroy until only the 
rachis is left. Covered smut is commoner in the northern barley 
districts of Yorkshire and Scotland than in the soutli where 
naked smut is more commonly found. 
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Among other fungoid diseases causing widespread damage are 
the Black, Brown and Yellow Rusts, JPuccinea grammis, P, simpler 
and P. glumarum^ which attack the sheaths, stalks and leaves of 
barley. Leaf Stripe and Spot disease, HelmintJiosporium graininum 
amd.H. teres, which attack the leaves, while their mycelia extend 
into the growing part of the shoot causing blindness or killing the 
plant, and Ophicbolus or ‘‘take all,” a destructive fungus causing' 
root rot. It has been suggested that many harlcy corns described 
as weathered have been attacked by II. teres. These fungi do not 
develop on the malting floor, 

A mildew, Erysiphi greminis, and Black Bliglit, Cladosporium 
herharnm, occur on decaying corns as a dark coloured mass of 
conidiophores bearing orange-coloured, elongated septate conidia 
18-20 X 8-10 ii. According to Mason they give rise to secondary 
spores, which when grown on wort agar resemble wild yeasts. 
They attack the embryo and reduce the germinative pow-^er of 
barley. An Ascomycete, Giberella Suuhineiti, which attacks the 
plant both above and below the ground, ultinuitely killing it, 
has l)een a source of serious trou))lc in some parts of America, 
a.s infected grain fed to hogs causes vomiting. Tins “ scab 
disease ” and Helmintkosporium are })rineipally rc*sj>onsible for 
“ blighted barley ” in America, but th<*y cannot be easily dis- 
tinguished in threshed grain in which runny forms of blight cause a 
sin u lar appe araiice. 

The Red Mould, Fuseirinm horddy familiar on malt ing floors, 
is possibly the conidial stage of Giherellu. llu' ('oniciin crescent 
shaped and septate, X 5-5 -5 p to flO T5 ' -1 5/4. They 

form an oehreous mass on infected malt. Signs of this and other 
moulds which may have <levelope(l on tlie malting floor ar(‘ sonic- 
times scon on damaged eorjis in malt, but the* extent of the 
infection should ho insufficient to cause any damage* to flavour 
in the })eer. (Mason.'*) 

(53) Insect Pests. 

The larvar: or gr\ihs of a numlx-r of hi*ctl(‘s and lli(*s luake 
serious depradations on growing h^irley hy attacking \hv. plants 
hedow ground. The commonest, arc the long, yellowish, 
Iiard-skinncd gnd)s of several species of Click hectics which are 
generally known as wire worms. In addition the “ white grub” 
or larva of the eockc-liafer and the leatlier jacket ” or larva 
of the (luddy-long-legs may attack the roots so seriously as to 
destroy the corn in pat (dies over a field. The larvas of the gout 
fly and frit fly and the eelworm attack the growing shoots and may 
also do a great deal of danuige. (Mason.*"*) 

It is, however, the insect.s which destroy .stored barley that 
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make their depradations jnost clearly known to brewers and 
occasionally give rise to serious loss. The commonest of these 
are the grain weevils, Calandra granaria and Calandra oryzce^ 
which can readily be recognised by their dark brown colour and 
prominent proboscis. Both these beetles are about one-tenth inch 
long and very similar in appearance, but can be differentiated by 
red markings on the back of the latter. Photographs of both 
species are given in Eig. 24. A little round hole in the com is 
made by the proboscis of the female and in it she lays her eggs. 
These may number 576, laid over a period of 149 days, and, as 
they hatch out in three to five days, multiplication may be very 
rapid under favourable conditions, their development in barley 
occasionally raising the temperature quite considerably. 

The Khapra beetle, Trogoderma khapra or T. granarium, of 
which an enlarged photograph is given in Fig. 25, is an even more 
dangerous pest than the weevil on account of the great difficulty 
encountered in its eradication. It occurs commonly in Indian 
barleys, leading to serious restriction in the importation of barley 
from India. Probably several related insects are included under 
the name of khapra beetle, the species not yet being properly 
differentiated. The mature beetle is about one- tenth inch in 
length, the male being of a darker colour than the rather larger 
female. The eggs are laid in the furrow or elsewhere on the surface 
of the grain and the damage is done by the larvae, which are 
yellowish- white grubs covered with reddish-brown hairs. These 
are rubbed off rather easily, but the gi’ub becomes firmly attached 
by them to any sacks in which it may occur. 

Eradication of weevils and khapra, particularly the latter, is 
so difficult that the greatest care should be taken to prevent 
delivery of barley in which either the insect itself or punctured 
corns are visible. Special precautions are essential to prevent 
their access to barley stores. Eorejgn barleys should be closely 
inspected, Indian particularly for the khapra beetle. Floors and 
walls must he kept as free as possible from crevices and cracks. 
Accumulations of sweepings must not be permitted, while infested 
sacks may prove a ready source of danger. Total elimination 
- by fumigation appears to be impossible. Chlorine has been tried 
with some success, liquid chlorine being used as the source of the 
gas, while walls, etc., are treated with hypochlorite solutions 
containing 15% of chlorine but chloropicrin is probably the most 
effective fumigant. 

Great care must be taken to avoid the introduction of weevils 
or khapra, particularly the latter, into malt bins or lofts by infected 
sacks or otherwise. Khapra larvae become active in malt at 
75 °-80° Fahr., and precautions must be taken to prevent rise of 
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temperature iii the malt through direct siiu rays, kiln fires or steam 
pipes. Should multiplicatioji occur, tlie temperature and moisture 
content of the malt will rise. Crevices in the walls become 
infested with larvse which cannot be destroyed by tlie fumes from 
burning sulphur. The following mixture used freely and applied 
as a spray or by brushing to the walls of the empty loft has been 
found to be effective by Baker and Ward® : Methylated spirits, 
30 volumes; Ammonia solution 0 -880, H) volumes, with 60 
volumcis water. 

(54) Summary. 

The essential qualities in malting hurley are vitality, niatnrity 
and regularity. Without these it eami<»t malt evenly and serious 
defects are liable to give rise to trouble in brewing. Experienced 
judges can detect defects in these qualities and in the condition, 
purity of race and freedom from damage of the sample \yy hand 
examination, a faculty wliieh all hn^wers sFiould endeavour to 
cultivate. A com cutter is of great help in Jmiging barley, showing 
at once the percentages of mealy and steely corns in a sarupie. 
Germination tests .should also he carried out in eust-s of doubt. Equal 
care must be taken in bulking different growths as in selecting the 
individual .sarrqiles in ()r<lcr to secure <• venly grown malt. Belianee 
sliould not be plaiuul on .small sampl(*s in <‘nvelop(‘s whi<*h may bavtt 
dried out or been polished l)y baiuHiiig. 
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COMPOSITION AND QUALITY OF BARLEY 
COMPOSITION OF BARLEY 
(55) Constituents of Barley. 

The constituents of barley may be regarded from the point 
of view of different structural elements or from that of the ebpm i ea] 
composition of the substances existing in these. Both have their 
importance in respect of the brewing quality of barley and both 
are subject to wide variations depending on the variety and 
conditions of growth. Thus the husks may account for 6 or 7% 
of the total weight in European two-rowed barleys or twice that 
quantity in six-rowed varieties, while the protein content of most 
varieties may range from 7 -5 to 15% of the dry weight of the grain, 
the starch content varying in the reverse direction from about 
60 to 50 %. The moisture content may range between 10 and 20 %, 
according to the climate or weather at harvest time. These 
figures do not represent the possible limits, but cover the great 
majority of malting barleys and the following analyses of a two- 
rowed and of a husky six-rowed barley, both containing 1'6% 
of nitrogen on dry matter and dried down to a moisture content 
of 10 %, must consequently be regarded as very generalised, though 
fairly typical of average barleys used for brewing in England. 

Table 4.— Genekalised Analyses op Barleys 



Two-rovred 

Husky 

six-rowed 


7o 

% 

Staich . . 

60 

52 

Sugars . , 


2*5 

Hernicelluloses, Pectins, etc. . . 

8 

11 

Cellulose 

4 

7 

Lignin . . 

lo 

3 

Protein and other nitrogenous substances . . 

9 

9 

Pat (ether extract, contains traces resins) . . 

25 

2*5 

Ash 

2'5 

3 

Tanain. . , 

small quantity 

Water 

10 ( 

10 
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The starch, heinicc‘lluloscs, pectins, eelliilose, lignin and 
proteins exist as colloidal complexes with whieli some of the mineral 
constituents are associated. It is very dilfienlt to define them 
chemically and in most cases a sharp differentiation of individual 
substances or groups of allied substances cannot be made. This 
will be made clearer in the sections dealing witli their chemistry 
and the changes they undergo during malting. In this chapter 
they are regarded in the simplest nianiK^r. The* only analyses 
commonly made for the valuation of barley, apart from an esti- 
mation of the potentially available extraed, arc determinations 
of moisture and nitrogen content, the protein being calculated 
from the latter by means of t he conventional factor 0-25. Though 
the loss of weight found by drying at temperatures between 212^^ 
and 220®Fahr. woxild appear to he a sim{)le estimation of moisture 
content, tlierc is no certainty that sf>mc of tlic w^ater driven off 
was not chemically coinhined or tliat all tin* noii-c‘omhincd water 
has been removc<l. 

(56) Barley Husks. 

Barley loses about 0-5 to 1-5% of its <lry weight when steeped, 
the greater proportion being derived frorii the husk. The soluble 
matter consists of mineral matter, nitrogenous sui>stan(*<;s, sugars, 
taniiin, gum, colouring mutters, etc., hut suflicient soluble material 
remains to have a consi(i(‘ral)lc iniiuenee on the flavour of hcer. 
Degeneration of bottom-fcrnuoitation y(*ast was attributed i)y 
Moufang to toxic substances in the husks, to which the name of 
‘‘testin’’ was given. A(*<*ording to Li'u-rs, an* |)ro}>ahly 

adsorption eompl(*xes of tannin with prot<‘ins. Moufang ad vis(*d 
that tliese slioiild he rcnio\<*d from harloy hy steeping for a short 
time in warni, weakly alkaline li<pior. 

1'aULK T), AnALVSKS liAHLKV 


I'<T H'nt. fUi <li V 


Ash 




lO-H 


SiO., 


('>•4 



IV <3 


-7 



Oa 


‘J-K 
') . 1 


and fat 

.VJg 

2 

1 

o 

‘2 -.H 

Prot-<‘i n 


r> • 


1 7 -7 

Odlulose (fibn*) . . . . . . . . 


1 

I 24-4 

Heniicrf'llulosos ('pfritosari) . . . . i 

ris-n 

1 21-h 

Other nitrc)g(*n-froe substaiK-cs 



24-4 

Starch 




, 8-8 

Tannin 
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The first analysis of barley husk in Table 5 is due to Liiers,^ 
the second to Geys. The tannin content is approximated from 
Hartong’s analysis of 12% mash tun wort in which he found 
0 0111%. According to Fink, pectins, though certainly present, 
occur only in small quantity in barley and malt and none is repre- 
sented in these analyses. It -will be noted that silica is the 
predominant constituent of the ash of husks^ 

These analyses of husks may be compared with that of spent 
grains in Table 6 by Bishop.^ This shows the quantity of insoluble 
or unconvertible substances present in barley. The ‘‘ pentosans 
partly measure the hemicelluloses, though a portion of the latter 
may be included in the “ dilute acid extract ’’ and another part 
in the “ cellulose.’’ The difficulties of analysis make it impossible 
to give exact figures for the various groups of carbohydrates 
present, or to be more precise in describing the fractions determined. 


Table 6. — ^Analysis or Spent Geaixs or Enolish Malt 



Per ceat. on 

Spent 

grains 

dry substance 

Calculated to 
malt 

Ash . . 



4-6 

M 

Ether soluble . . 


. . 

64 

1*5 

Dilute acid extract 



28-8 ' 

6*8 

Lignin 



17-3 

4-1 

Acid insoluble protein 



11*8 

2*8 

Pentosans 



9‘8 

2-3 

Cellulose 



16-7 

4-0 


The constituents of barley may be divided in two main groups, 
the carbohydrates and proteins, with smaller quantities of mineral 
matter and fats. The carbohydrates and proteins are distributed 
partly among the structural elements of the grain, and partly 
exist in the form of reserve material laid down during growth 
in the cells for utilisation by the germinating embryo. The brewing 
value of l)arley comes largel^^ from the extract or amount of 
soluble matter it can yield in the masli tun after malting. This is 
derived maijily from the reserve carbohydrates and to a much 
smaller extent from the proteins and structural elenrents. The 
mineral constituents are of great importance in brewing, but the 
greater proportion of the fat or substances soluble in ether remains 
in the mash tun grains. About 10% of the dry matter can be 
extracted from finely ground barley by means of ice-cold water. 
This consists mainly of mineral salts, sugars and nitrogenous 
substances, with the husk constituents already mentioned. 

Enzymes, vitamins and bios, or the substances from which 
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the accessory growth factors are claT)orated during germination 
and on which the devclo})ment of yeast depciids so largely, are not 
referred to in this ehajyter, hut they arc^ essential to the brewing 
value of barley and will be dealt with elsewhere. 

(57) Starch. 

Between 80 and 90% of the dry weight of barley consists of 
carbohydrates and allied substances. Of tliese starch is the most 
important. Existing in tlie form of large and small granules 
(Fig. SH) in tlic cells of tine cnd<).s|)er in, it is the chitd carbohydrate 
reserve material in the grain and serves as the main source of 
sugar for tlie germ during malting or germination. The available 
methods for determination of the quantity of starch in lyarley are 
not very sat ishietory, an<i in l)rewdiig ]>ractiee it is customary to 
regard tlie insoluble constituents which ultimately yield carbo- 
hydrate extract in the niasli a.s starch.” 'fhe extract of barley, 
determined by gelatinisatioii and diastatic conversion, varies 
between 70 arul 80% of its dry matter and is <‘nnventionally, but 
not very accurately, a.ssume<i in some laboratories to be 14-75% 
greater than the staich content. TIk* extract contains soluble 
mineral substiinccs, sugars, pentosans, fXMdins and conversion 
products of pentosans or hemieelluloses, as well ns those of starch. 

(58) Cellulose, Hemieelluloses, Pectins, Gums and Lignin. 

Cellulose is the main structural constituent of the husk and 

constitutes som<‘ 4- to of the <iry w<‘ight of l>arleY. It differs 
from .starch in its greater resistance t o wiit(‘r, <*h(‘mi<*a} agents and 
enxymes, and nnnaiiis uualt(‘r(‘d during malting and brewing. 
Ilemieellulose is the name giv<‘n to a gnnip of substam^es which 
differ fromccdlulose in that they an* soluble* in \v(*ak alkali and more 
readily attacked by <lilut(* aedds or eir/yine-s. In souk* ways the 
hemicelhilo.ses occupy an int(‘rm(‘<iiate position between the 
reserve and structural carbohydrates, stiirch and <‘clhilose respec- 
tively. They are in jiart hydroly.sed by eytase <luring malting, 
and in part remain in tin* speuit grains. 

Many years ago O’Sullivan^ extracted hevo-rot atory carbo- 
hydrates from barley, which lie called amylans. These r<‘prescntedL 
about % of lhe<Iry w'c*ight c;f barley. J. Lijitmu' suhs(‘<pientiy 
isolated a simihir gummy substance and Idii(l<*t another gum. 
So-called “‘amylans” representing (> to 10”,, of the dry weight 
of the barley w'ere also prepare<I in tlie (hiiiiness I{<*seareh€S.'‘ 
Wlien the ash, proteins, sugars arul stareli in barley are detc*rmined 
by the available methods, their sum ahvays falls short of the 
extract obtained from barley by gelatinisatioii and conversion, 
by a quantity equivalent to that of the amylans.” 
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Our knowledge of these substances is very fragmentary and 
incomplete, but, according to H. T. Brown, the solution of the 
highly colloidal gum of barley is one of the most significant 
changes which mark its conversion into malt. They may he re- 
garded as included in the group which is now generally referred 
to as hemicellulose, the quantity of amylan ’’ found by Brown 
corresponding to estimations of hemicellulose in barley- 

Pectins, which show some analogy in constitution with the 
hemicelluloses, have been stated to exist in small quantity in 
the cell walls of which they were held to constitute the middle 
lamellae. Nanji and Norman came to the conclusion that pectins 
did exist in malt hut their methods of analysis were not free from 
criticism. In so far as these substances, the hemicelluloses, pectins 
and possibly other allied compounds, are soluble in water or are 
converted to soluble products, they may be supposed to have some 
influence on the palate-fulness and head-retaining properties 
of beer on account of their colloidal nature. 

Lignin is typical of woody tissues in which it occurs as a kind 
of cementing material, as pectins may among softer tissues. 
Little is known of its composition, though it contains hydroxyl 
and methoxyl groups and probably an aromatic nucleus. It is 
soluble in strong acids but precipitated on dilution. Any present 
in barley may be assumed to remain in the mash tun grains. 

(59) nitrogen and Protein, 

Although the nitrogen content of barley rarely exceeds 2 -5% 
of its dry weight, the proteins in which it mainly exists have a most 
important influence on the properties and brewing quality of the 
grain. Barley also contains a small quantity of protein breakdown 
products, accounting for some 8 to 13% of the total nitrogen. 
The proteins and derived substances may amount to between 
7 and 15% of the dry weight of the grain. Few barleys contain 
a smaller percentage of protein than 7% and few containing more 
than 12% would be accounted as malting barleys, unless required 
for purposes for which their high enzymic activity was necessary 
or unless they belonged to the Manchuria group which malt easily 
with 15% of protein or even more. 

The quantity of protein and other nitrogenous substances in 
barley is usually assessed by determining the total nitrogen by the 
Kjeldahl process and multiplying this by the conventional factor 
6-25 to give the percentage of protein, under the assumption that 
proteins contain, as an average, 16% of nitrogen (see Section 117). 
It is preferable to express the quantity of protein and other nitro- 
genous substances present in terms of the nitrogen they contain, 
as so much per cent, of total nitrogen, hordein-nitrogen, amino- 
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nitr<>g(‘n, etc. SiiuM* l^arley luiiy coutaiii very variable <niautities 
of iiKiisture, usually l)i‘t\v{M*n 10 and t2()%, it is iieetsssary to allow 
fortliis and €‘X|)r(‘ss t he iiitr<»gt*ii as a perc'entage of the dry weight 
of tlie barley in (>rd(*r to obtain eoniparable figures. 

(60) The Proteins of Barley. 

Osborn# establislieci the existence ia barley of four proteins 
or groups of proteins, distiiiguisheti by tlieir varying solubility. 
He held that three of tljese were clearly tiefined indivi<iual sub- 
stances, but the edieniieal cfuistitutioii of jione of them is yet known. 
The protein fractions obtained were as follows ; 

An alhumm, soinhler in water and dilute salt solutions and in 
alkali, constituting 3% of the total protein. (I.eueosin.) 

A globulin^ soluble in salt solutions and in alkali, 1B% of the 
total protein. ( Hdest in. ) 

A prolmmn^ s<dubl<‘ in 75'bj aleolud and in alkali, HH% of the 
total protein. ( Ilordtdii. ) 

A glnt€lin^ soluble in idkali in the absenee of salts, 41% of the 
total protein of tin* sample analysed. 

The names l/cueosin and Kdestin wen* appli^-d l>y Osborne 
to the albumin and glohuliii in the l)elief t luit tliey w<t<* ident ical 
with correspoiuiing protedns in ot Iut plants, to whiidi thes<* iiume.s 
had been given, but siiK*e the )>arh*v protedns probiihly differ 
from these it is advisable* to red'er ti) them as barh*y albumin and 
barley globulin r<*.sjH*<‘t iv'ely. Hordcin aj>pears to be a definite 
protfdn peeidiar to barley. 

Bishoj)® developed irnpnncil met lexis for sepiirating tie* barley 
{iroteins, based substiiiit ially on the methods used by ( )sl>orne. 
The limdy ground barley w'as extraet<-#l su<*cossi\ ely in 5% 
|)otassimii sulphat <• solution and TO ‘b, aleo}n iL The first extraction 
removed “■ salt -soluble proteins'’ iindiiding albumin and globulin 
with the small <maiitity of protein <l<‘gra<iat i< m prodm-ts prrsc'ut. 
Alcohol then extracted the hordein or '' aleobobsoli il )1<* protein,” 
and the gluttdin reinaiiifd b<-hin<l. Tlie ;il{s>h< il-soii li )lo fraction 
ol)tiiin<‘d in the* manner cies<Tibed by Bishop is almost certainly a 
definite protein, hordein. The salt -sol u hi <• frael ion is, however, 
a mixture of sub.stanees with vaxy'ing solubility. The (juantity 
extracted may, c( nisccpauitly, be influea{‘e< 1 by the physical state 
of the grain or by variations in analytieii! tetdmifjue. "rhis would 
correspondingly affec*t the perecuitagc of glutelin, which is hnind 
by differene<‘. 

Representatives of the albumin, globulin and giutfdin gr{>up.s 
exist in almost all plant cells, Init the prolamins are pc*culiar to 
cereal grains. Hordein ^appears to be the re.serve protidn of the 
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barky corn, serying as the embryo’s chief supply of nitrogea. 
In this it is aaalogo-us to the reserve carbohydrate starch, from 
which the germinating embryo derives most of the sugar it re- 
quires. There is also an analogy in the quantity in which hordein 
and starch are stored in the grain. Just as a greater proportion 
of the carbohydrate is converted into starch when more carbo- 
hydrate is available, so a greater proportion of the proteins 
exists in the form of hordein when the total protein increases 
(Section 66). Further, just as six-rowed barleys have a smaller 
proportion of their total carbohydrate in the form of starch than 
tw'o-rowed barleys, so they have a smaller proportion of their 
total protein in the form of reserve hordein than two-rowed barleys 
with the same protein content. 

(61) Factors influencing the Nitrogen Content of Barley. 

It is worth while for the brewer to study the factors influencing 
the nitrogen content of barley in order to be prepared each season 
for variations in quality and be guided to favoured districts for 
purchase of his requirements when the weather has varied in 
different parts of the country. The most important factors are 
soil and weather. (Russell and Bishop.’) Medium and light 
loams are the most favourable to malting quality, sandy loams the 
most speculative. The nitrogen content, on the average, decreases 
in inverse order to yield according as the soil is sand, clay, loam 
or chalk. Fen-lands give both yield and high nitrogen. The 
effect of reasonable manuring is comparatively slight, hut excess 
raises the nitrogen content and depresses quality. If correctly 
applied it can at the same time increase yield and diminish nitrogen 
percentage, since the carbohydrate content is raised more than 
proportionally. 

Bad tilth and late sowing tend slightly to increase the nitrogen 
content but the dominant factor in England is rain in April, 
May and, in some districts, June, which markedly depresses it. 
As the plant develops it takes up nitrogen from the soil and builds 
it up into protein and at the same time constructs its carbohydrate 
material by photosynthesis from the CO, of the atmosphere. 
In the coxu'se of time simple substances of each group pass into the 
grain, there to be built up into structural elements or laid down as 
reserve carbohydrate and protein. The relative rate at which 
these two groups of substances are formed in the grain and, 
consequently, their relative quantities when the growth comes 
to an end depend mainly on soil and season, in particular on the 
period of growth at which rain is most abundant. The nitrogen 
content is largely determined by the percentage of nitrogen in 
the plant when grain formation commei\ces in May or June, and 
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is little affected by sunuaer weather, which lias its chief effect 
on maturation and germinative activity, while harvest conditions 
finally determine the value as malting inateriaL Though summer 
weather has little effect on the nitrogen content it has a predomin- 
ant influence on the physiological condition of the grain at harvest, 
that is, on its malting quality. Continued drought and heat 
previous to maturation lead to steely ])arlcys with irregular or 
defective germinativc aetivit}^ such as are frequently referred to 
as prematurely ripened. Late tillering produces a large propor- 
tion of small, under-developed corns. Inclement weather at 
harvest results in unsoiind grain with a high moisture content. 

(62) The Ash of Barley. 

The quantity of mineral matt<;r in barley vsirics rather widely 
according to the nature of the soil and otiicr conditions of growth. 
It usually amounts to l)etwcen 2 and 3-5% of the dry weight of the 
grain, when determined as ash after incin(*riition. Two typical 
analyses of the ash are given in Table 7 : (A) by Morit?: and Morris, 
and (B) by Leberle. Barleys also contain small traces of other 
metals such as zdne, aluminium, manganese, copp<*r. 

Taulk 7. As II OK I-Jarley 


l*< r of AhIi 



A. Huf/liMh 

1 H. (*<'nnari 

bhosphoric. acid, 

:n-2 

! ;{A-<) 

Totasli, K.,(l 

bl-4 

! 21-0 

Silica fas soil! hie .silich' i 

M-i.ll.SiO. .. L'.-M 


„ (insoluble) . . 



iMagiu‘sia, MgO . . 

s-.'i 

' s-o 

binio, (.'at ) . . 

b'O 

:bo 

8o(la, Na,,0 . . 

-Ml 

' 2m 

Ferric oxide. F<* 2 t )3 
Sulpluiric aei<l, SO., 

1-4 

1 

1 o 

2-0 

Cdiloriric, Cl . . 

o ■ s 

1-0 

Otlu'r inetal.s, zinc-, a 

Iniiii iii uin , mail 


eoj)prr, etc. . . 

t r;if 

1 trac.-- 


1 (HI (» 

I lOO-d 

It will be notc'd t 

hat about half of the ash is 

in ted for by 


potassium phosphates, and that magnesia and lime also <)<‘c*ur 
in considerable quantity, the magnesia {^redoniinating. The 
content of English barleys varies little from about 1% 
of the dry matter of the grain (Crowther^). The silica is also 
an important constituent, existing chiediy in the husks. The 
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phosphates mainly occur in organic combination, but Prior found 
that the acidity of barley was mainly due to primary phosphates. 
Those present in 100 grams of dry barley required about 30 ml. 
of N/10 caustic soda for neutralisation, organic acids also present 
only requiring about half or one-third of this quantity of alkali. 
Calcium and magnesium phytate or phytin, the phosphoric 
ester of the ring sugar inositol which was shown by E. Y. Eastcott 
to be a constituent of Bios, is believed to occur largely in the 
husk. 

Quantities of silica varying between 0 *4T and 1 -33% or betw^eeii 
25 and 4*8% of the total ash were found in malt by Comiie.® 
It may be of importance on account of the facility with which 
it enters into the colloidal state in which it may produce a haze 
in beer. Certain characteristics of barley were foimd to be associ- 
ated with the quantity and structure of the fragments of silica 
obtained from the husks. Thus when Egyptian and Hama malts 
were ashed they showed a number of longitudinal ribs or thicken- 
ings of narrow fibres, absent from other barleys but in accordance 
with their distinctive hard grinding properties. These particular 
malts also contained a high percentage of silica, 1 *335 and 1010% 
as compared with English and Californian malts, which contained 
0‘7T8 and 0*682% respectively. Their total ash content was not 
much greater than that of other malts, viz., 2*77 and 2*57%, 
as compared with 2*41 and 2*42 in the English and Californian. 
Comrie’s observations also suggest that sufficient specific differ- 
ences exist in the microscopical appearance of the silica particles 
to offer a means of distinguishing one barley from another. 

During malting a proportion of the mineral constituents of 
barley are liberated from their organic combinations by enzymes. 
They may thus have some influence on malting quality through 
the form in which they occur or the manner in which they are 
combined with organic substances. A further quantity of mineral 
phosphates, mainly potassium phosphates, is liberated during 
mashing and reacts with the salts in the mashing liquor, as detailed 
in Section 335, The mineral constituents of barley thus have 
an important place in determining the brewing quality of barley, 
through tlieir effects on the acidity of the mash, the conversion 
of carbohydrates and proteins, their value as yeast nutrients 
and by their contribution to the organoleptic properties of beer. 


NITROGEN AND QUALITY 

(63) Nitrogen Content and Malting Quality, 

The problems faced when studying the quality of barley from 
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tli€ aspect of composition in relation to the criteria applied on 
the rijiarket are very {M>inplicnted and» to quote IL T. Brown, 
the w)rk of the |)lvYsiol<^gist must go hand in hand with that 
of the chemist if the problcnis suggested l>y agricultural and 
malting practice arc ever io emerge from empiricism and acquire 
a rational seicntific basis.*’ Ordinary organic chemistry is baffled 
by a problem which is a])parcntly more intimately related with the 
eoiloidal state of suhstaiices thaii with tludr specific nature, and 
there is one aspect of quality which has not yet been reduced to 
terms of or<linary chemical comp<#sition. It is that dependent 
on the nature and activities of the <‘nxymes cr agents which 
function during germinat ion and govern tlie changes in composition 
(luring malting iwid brewing. DifTieulties encountered in investi- 
gations of the* carbohydrate constituents of barley liav'c hindered 
the study (if their relation to (|uality, except in so far as the yield 
of extract is (!t>necrned. The relation of the nitrogen content 
of barley to its muHh»g (piality is, however, a matter cT direct 
practical observed ion. The superior malting (piality of low 
nitrogen harlcys, <!omparison being niiwle het \v(*en barleys of the 
same or related varieties and provenau(*<*, is so definite and the 
iiiflucnees wdueh determine tine eharaeterist ies by which a judge 
picks out the best nuilting barleys and njecd s oth<*rs arc so closely 
related with nitrogen content, that some eonneetion betw'een 
nitrogc'U <'ontcnt and cjuality is eertaiu. 

As an (‘xaiuple of tin* <*oneor( lance between ina-rket valuation 
and nitrogen e<)nt(‘nt with barleys of the sume variety grown in 
t lie same district, some figures relating to Spratt -Archer Norfolk 
barl<*ys shown at a ( 'tui fereiiee 5if the Hothanisted Agricult oral 
Station in the autumn of 1 ;ire (jimtetl in ’’fable S, ’rbe biirl(‘ys 


TaIICkB. hKI.A'IloN iO-.'lWKI,N NriKiiOlN (eNIl^Nl A N t» MaKKII VAUrA'IIoN 
NoRFoI.K Sl’ItVI T- a Kem;it IJaiU.}. V, ItKt.-j 
(.VrnuKiKN OS nav .M\rTr:H) 
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2 1 
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1 

1 j 

i-:u 

1 -‘is 

1 I -'Mi 

1-40 

1 -72 

1 -r>2 


i 

1 -HH 

1-4S 

1 -47 

1 -Ti 

1 -40) 1 

1 *4.2 


1 

1 1 

1 -4^ 

1 *40 

\-:a ! 

1*47 

1 -fis 


j 

j 

1 -irj i 

1 *40 

I*4:i 1 

i -42 

1 -r,;) 

1-M 



1 

i 

1 *41 

1 *4:} 

] -40 

1-17 ! 


,V veragf* 

1 •2H 

1 -liri j 

1*41 

1*42 

I *44 

1 •:>:( 

1 *7:1 


w'cre graded before the ajuilyses were uv'iiihitile, and it was found 
that explanations were fortli(*oming for many tho exc’cptioiis 
to the general rule of liighcr nitrogen content , lower grade. Thus 
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the first sample in Grade 3 was degraded on account of irregularity, 
^nd the comparatively high nitrogen of the first in Grade 6 is 
typical of barley grown on sandy soil, while the first barley in 
Grade 4 was autumn sown. It must not be assumed that such a 
close correlation between nitrogen content and malting quality 
exists in all barleys. It is varied by varietal characteristics and 
cultural conditions, but it holds as a broad generalisation and is 
particularly marked with barleys of the same variety grown under 
the same conditions. 

In general, lower nitrogen content, in any one variety, is reflected 
in better appearance, enhanced mellowness, greater ease of malting, 
smaller malting loss and higher extract, but lower diastatic activity. 
Barley of the highest class has these characteristics and;" being 
restricted in quantity, commands a relatively high price. The 
nitrogen content as a rule, but not always, produces a distinct 
effect on the appearance of the grain, and is consciously or un- 
consciously taken into account by experienced judges. In some 
cases the malting quality does not follow the depreciation in 
external appearance and a more accurate assessment of malting 
value would have been obtained by determination of nitrogen 
content. The nitrogen content of barleys grown abroad is not 
so readily judged by buyers experienced only in the barleys of 
their own coimtry. Thus, many foreign barleys have a higher 
nitrogen content than their appearance would suggest to a buyer 
accustomed to English barleys only. 

The nitrogen content is, however, only one factor among many 
that contribute to quality and cannot be applied as a criterion 
to all barleys without taking others in consideration as well. 
Among these are variety, soil, season and maturity. The 
Manchuria barleys grown in the United States of America malt 
very readily, though they contain over 2 % of nitrogen, a quantity 
which is generally fatal to the malting quality of the six-rowed 
barleys of California or the two-rowed English barleys. This 
comparison is between extremes, but smaller differences are 
shown by more closely allied races. Club Mariout does not usually 
malt so easily as Atlas witli the same nitrogen content, and 
Plumage- Archer differs from Standwell. These comparisons 
apply to sound, mature barleys and they suggest that the differ- 
ences in malting quality exhibited by varieties may depend, in 
so far as they are due to nitrogen, on variations in the proportions 
of the individual proteins. It is a short step to suggest that similar 
differences in barleys of the same variety are influenced by the 
proportions of the individual proteins. Even if this should prove 
to be the case, evidence will be given to show that the total nitrogen 
content is an equally good guide to quality. 
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For practical purposes the malting quality of barley is de- 
termined by (1) its variety ; 

(2) its total nitrogen content ; 

(3) its maturity and physiological condition. 

It ^^ould be premature to say more than that tlie malting quality 
is probably influenced by the relative proportions of the individual 
proteins. Variations in the relative quantities of some of the 
carbohydrates may be equally important, while variations in the 
colloidal state of both proteins and carbohydrates nxay be much 
more significant than the differences revealed by chemical analysis, 
suggesting a return to the physiological studies whicli must 
accompany chemical investigation of the relation between barley 
composition and quality and emphasizing tlie first importance 
of maturity. . The value of the nitrogen determination is that the 
analysis is simple, the result concrete and, as will he shown, related 
to the quantities of other constituents in a <le‘finite manner. 
It is therefore the most useful and practical criterion of quality, 
but must be interpreted in relation to variety. This important 
point will he developed in su(H‘eeding sections. 

(64) Nitrogen Content and Brewing Quality. 

Even though it be accepted that vari(‘t v, mat urity an<i nitrogen 
content of barley arc the essential <‘rit(‘ria of malting f|uality, 
it docs not follow that the l)arlcy which nuilts most nNidily ami 
gives malt of the best ap})earaii<‘e at the least ex{)ens<* is ru'cessarily 
thehest for brewing. Tliere is no cl()ul)t that an insuflKhently modi- 
fied malt of high nitrogen eoiit(‘nt is a had brewing inatcfrial, 
but it is not ])<»ssil)le to specify, for all ty])<‘s of b(*(*r (u* methods of 
})re\vijig, what degree of growth dcterinines satisfactory nnxlilica- 
t ion and a bigfi nitr<)g(*n harl(*v is not always to lx* (m )iidrinn(*d. 
‘‘‘Only si:x-row harl(*ys of Maiic-buria type (-an b<‘ ( •( >nsi(i(>rc(i as 
lirst class for tlie preparation of ehill-pronf especially’ 

pasteurised Ixottle lieers."’ This is a fpiotation tVoin tiir ltK)K 
Edition of the Wahl-Henius H atidy- Honk' of B rt'wi (Uid 
an<i refc*rs to barleys with n ^‘normal” nitrogen <-<)nt<‘iit of 1 ■(» 
to and a thonsand'Corn weight of between 22 and 3.'; grams 

<jii dry ina.tt(‘r. With these i>aiievs th(* rul<* of sujxu'ior malting 
quahty with lower nitrog<*n eont(‘nt still applies, but '“lower’" 
is a relative {|iiajdity and Manchuria liarh-ys malt readily with a 
higher nitrogen (xuitcnt than most otlic-r kinds. Tin* expressed 
preferenee for tlie high nitr()g<*n Manchuria barl(*ys may depend 
to some extenton the nuilting nic-tliods usually a<lopt(‘d in America, 
since these are more suited to l>arl<‘ys of high g(?riuinat i\-e energy 
and proteolytic activity tlian to low nitrogen Ealifornian and 
Ehiropean barleys. It also tahc‘s into ae<'ouiit the use of a high 
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proportion, of uamalted maize or rice which yield no nitrogen 
to the wort and hence may be regarded as nitrogen diluents. 

The suitability or otherwise of different types of barley for 
particular kinds of beer has been found by experience and may 
turn on structure, composition or enzymic activity. Provided 
that these, together with germinative energy, soundness, freedom 
from damage and mixture are favourably reported on, the total 
nitrogen of the grain is the safest available guide to brewing 
quality and potential extract. It is, however, impossible to state 
an optimum nitrogen content to cover all circumstances, since 
this differs in accordance with the type of beer, brewing methods 
and whether malt is to be used alone or in conjunction with other 
materials. 

In certain grading systems used in Germany for two-rowed 
barleys intended for lager brewing, a nitrogen content of 1*6% 
on dry barley is taken as the optimum, with reduced marks for 
percentages above or below this. There is even a tendency to 
place the limit for high malting quality at 1 *84 % with the high 
nitrogen American barleys which are so much appreciated on 
account of the high enzymic activity that accompanies high 
nitrogen content. 

A rough division of English barleys into grades on the basis 
of nitrogen content might be marked by 1*2--1'4%; 1*5-1 *7%, 
and 1 *8-2 *1 % on dry barley. Barleys in the first grade almost 
invariably have the best appearance, are the best malting barleys, 
and yield the highest extract and would cover most pale ale ” 
barleys. They would be selected for all malt beers of high or 
moderate gravity. It is usual to associate the nitrogen content 
with yeast nutrient qualities. 1 *2-1 *4 % of nitrogen on dry barley 
is ample for this purpose in all malt top -fermentation beers of 
moderate gravity, but experience shows that a barley with higher 
nitrogen content is desirable for beers of lower gravity, particularly 
when un malted grain or sugar, which contribute no nitrogen 
to the wort, are used and when the greater enzymic activity 
associated with higher nitrogen content is required. 

There is frequently difficulty ui obtaining mature barleys in 
England with a nitrogen content betw^een 1 -5 and 1 -7 % and 
barley containing more than 1 *7 % nitrogen on dry matter is 
usually difficult to modify on the malt floor and is generally disliked 
on account of its lower extract and tendency to give greyness 
in the beer. The maturity of high nitrogen barley’^s in this country 
is generally at fault and it is to this that most of their defects 
must be attributed. For this reason, as well as on account of their 
high extracts, low^ nitrogen barleys are to be prefeiTed for stock 
beers whenever the gravity of the latter decides a sufficient pro- 
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portion of nitrogenous yeast nutrients in the wort. Properties 
of flavour, head formation and retention, associated with the 
higher protein content, indicate the use of Ixtrleys with 15 to 
1-7% of nitrogen in lighter beers, provided tliey arc mature and 
can be used without detriment to hrilliariee. 

(65) Other Barley Constituents and Quality. 

Although the most important influence on the malting quality 
of barley is at present attributed to the proteins it is possible 
that other constituents of the barley have effects that are at present 
only imperfectly realised. Starch contributes most to the extracts 
and thus in a very positive way to the market value of barley, 
and may favourably or unfavourably affect its malting quality, 
through variations in its colloidal state, but it is to the hemicellu- 
loscs that attention is beginningto be directe‘d. It is very fx>ssible 
that additional light on the quality of barley will be gained through 
invCvStigation of constituents of this nature, thus vindicating 
Brown’s refereiiee to the siginfieanee of tlu* changes in the eoHf)idal 
“ gum” during malting. 


R K G IJ L A R I T YIN T Ji K CO M P ( ) S I T 1 () N 
O K B A R L K Y 

(66) I^egularities in the Protein Composition of Barley. 

Investigation of the <!ompositi()n of harl(*v is hampered by 
iiiieertainty in regard to the exacd iiatun^ of many of its (*<>iistitu(*nU 
and by hick of reliable methods i'or their Jinalyti<'al ( letcTini nation. 
It has, liowever, been faeilit ated ])\ tin- o}>s<*rvatioii that the re- 
lative <juantities of <‘ertaiii of its most important (“oust it muits 
arc^ not. subject to ha[)ha74Lr(i variation un<i<T the ialluenec of soil 
a.nd season l)ut exist in wcll-deliiu“d r<*Iat ioiiship to each other. 
The existenee of this reguhirity of <•< »nip< >sit ion was shown in tlu* 
Institute of Brewing barley re.seareh(*s l)y analyses of a iarg(‘ 
numi^er of Plumage-Archer barleys grown in diffenoit pla(‘('S and 
in different years \inder var\'ing soil and cliinatie eonditions, 
and Ibf? discovery by Jhshop^‘^ tliat thf* <|uantities of tsaeh r;f the 
individual {)rot{*iiis of tliis vari(!ty <‘oui<l Ik* <-al<’uiated ii» mature 
grain when its total nitrogen content was known, ia*gar<ik*ss of t lu; 
(“onditions of soil and season which had iiif!uen<’(*d the total 
quantity or the manner in \vhi<“h it Iiad reached the gmiii. 

The results of some of the analyses on which this stiiternent 
was based are plot teal in Fig. 20, reproduet‘<l from Bishop’s original 
paper. This shows that the c|uantity of cuu‘h of the imiividual 
proteins increases with the total nitrogen of tin* barley, l)ut not 
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proportionally with the latter. It will be seen, when the total 
nitrogen is about 1 *4%, that the hordein, glutelin and salt-soluble 
compounds are present in approximately equal quantities, but that 
the salt-soluble nitrogen increases at a much slower rate than the 
glutelin and hordein with increasing total nitrogen content. 



Fig. 20 

<JUA.lilTITIE3 OF NITROGEJf IN THE INDIVIDUAL PROTEINS OF PLUMAGE- ARCHER, AS PER- 
CENTAGES ON DRY WEIGHT OR BARLEY 

In Fig. 27 the hordein, glutelin and salt-soluble nitrogen are 
plotted as percentages of the total nitrogen content and found 
to fall on regular curves, so that the quantity of nitrogen in these 
three forms can be calculated for any of the Plumage- Archer 
barleys examined from its total nitrogen content. It will be 
observed that the glutelin nitrogen remains constant at about 
^36 *5% of the total nitrogen, whatever the latter may be, but as 
the total nitrogen increases so does the hordein, while the salt- 
soluble nitrogen increases at a much slower rate, so that its 
percentage of the total nitrogen decreases in relation with the in- 
creasing proportion of hordein nitrogen. The hordein accounts 
for 27% of the total nitrogen, when this is 1 - 2 %, and for 40% 
when the total nitrogen is 2*2 %. 

In analyses it is usual to express the quantities found as 
percentages by weight and it was on this basis that the regularities 
in protein composition were first detected. The natural unit 
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of the grain is, however, the single corn and the regularities are 
even more marked when the quantities of the individual proteins 
are calculated as percentages of the weight of a single corn or of 
1 000 corns. Fig. 28 showing the relation between the hordein 
nitrogen and total nitrogen for a large number of English two- 
rowed barleys is a remarkable example of this regularity. It 
shows that the relation between the quantities of hordein and total 
nitrogen follows a definite rule and that the percentage of hordein 
can be calculated when the total nitrogen i.s known. The results 
plotted in this diagram are from analyses of several varieties of 
two-rowed barley and include immature as well as mature grain. 



FKKFKNTAWEH OK* NITK<K1EN 
AS 
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IN TliK INlJlVIDTAL I'ROTKINH OF KM 'M At 1 K- A K<.'U K K HAltLKY", 
KKKt’KNTAtiKN ON TtlTAf. NITKiKJKM 


(S7) Meaning of Regularity. 

Tlic lack of pro])ort ionality Ijetwcren the ijkdiv'hiual proteins 
and the total protein of the barley has been noted in the analyses 
quoted, and it must l)e emphasiywd that “ Regularity ” is delined 
us “ the character of liiiving an amingfinent which follows some 
rule,” It does not mean fixiul pri>[><>rti()nality hut covers the 
latter as one case of regularity. In reference to the comi>osition 
of barley it means tliat the cpiantity of one constituent can M 
calculated from that of another when the rule governing their 
relationship is known. 
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(68) Effect of Variety" on the Protein Relationships. 

The analyses of Plumage- Archer barleys indicate that with 
any given nitrogen content there is a tendency for the individual 
proteins to settle down to an approximately definite equilibrium 
in the mature grain of one variety, hut their relative proportions 
may vary considerably in different varieties. Thus, Bishop 
gave the following comparison between Plumage- Archer and 
Stand well barleys, both containing. 0*5 gm. of nitrogen per 1,000 
corns. The figures represent the nitrogen in the three protein 
fractions in grams per 1,000 corns. 

Salt-soluble Hordein Grlutelin 

Plumage-Archer .. 0d75 0140 0*185 

Standwell .. 0*24 0*13 0*13 



Ijpapis of Total Nitrogen per 1000 corns. 

Fig. 2S 

DELATION BETYTEEH HOEDEIN- 2?ITR0GEN AKD TOTAL NTTllOGEK EXPRESSED AS GRAMS 

PER 1,000 CORNS 

Bishop’s conclusions in regard to regularity in the protein com- 
position of harley and the existence of varietal characteristics 
have been confirmed by analyses of Danish (Hofman-Bang^^) 
and German barleys (Fink and Kunisch^ ^). 

The few available analyses of six-rowed barleys appear to show 
that the relationship between the proteins differs materially from 
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that existing in two>rowed barleys. They eontaiiii less hordein for 
an equal nitrogen content and in some cases a greater proportion 
of glutelin. How far this can be correlated with their special 
brewing qualities remains to be investigated. The analysis 
marked R A is by Rose and Anderson, the others are by Bishop. 


Table 9, — Protein Constituents of some Bix-ro-vved Barleys 
(Nitrogen % on total nitrogen) 


Barley variety 

Total N. 

►Salt-sol. N. 

Hordein N. 

Olutelin N. 

July (Manchuria) . . 

1 *957 

25,3 

:k4*6 

40-1 

0.A.a.21 

1 -725 

25-3 

:m*9 

39 ‘B 

0,A.0.21 (R A A).. 

2-200 

31 *6 


32 0 

Atlas (Calif.) 

1 -389 

33-4 

26*9 

39-7 

Chilean 

1 -751) 

34-2 

32-4 

33 1 


( 69 ) Changes in the Proteins during Maturation of Barley. 

It must be observed that the stateinc^nt.s in regard to regularity 
in the protein composition of barley only apply to mature grain. 
Bishop^ 3 stated that it was not safe to study it in Imrk^y less than 
a year old. The nitrogen percentage r(‘ mains ap}>roxi mately 
constant throughout development, sliowing tliat nitrogen com- 
pounds, carbohydrates niul otlier sul>stan(‘cs (‘utcT tlu* grain in 
nearly constant relative proportions. Salt>sohil)lc nitrogen is 
bigh in the early stages of growth. (dutc‘lin iiicTcasc.s steadily 
throughout and hordein most rapidK' in the later stages. The 
relationships in niatiirc^ grain are tin is the n*snlts of the dcvc*]f)p- 
mental seijuencc eliurac-teristie of the vari<*t y and, within (‘aeli, 
there is ateiKlenev for the proteins t o sett k‘ c !( ivvn to a v(‘ry <letinite 
cejnilihrium. Synthesis does not, }iow(*ver, keep pace with the 
rate of entry of nitrogen into IIk- grain. I hmet* mat urat ion elianges 
occur, both before and aftc-r harvt*st. 

Steely barleys usually contain more nitrogen and hence a 
greater (|uantityf)rhor(i<‘in tlian nusaly barh^ys, h'ut therelat ionship 
between the hordein and tot<il nitrogen is normal. The inferior 
malting cpiaiity of steely barleys is t.hus not ;i (•{>iisc*(|uence of 
differences in the (piantity of this {>rotein. Changes in tlie j^roteins 
do, liowever, appear to lie a.ssociaied with the process of pre-harvest 
maturation and, according to the ligurc*s in Table lOby (h Hofinan- 
Baiig,^* are reflected by changes in the glutelin and salt-soluble 
proteins. These analyses show that while the proportion of 
hordein is approximately ttie same in iminat uxe arid mature 
barleys, the salt-soluble nitrogen is higher and the glutelin pro- 
portion correspondingly lower. 
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Table 10, — Pbobeins of Bin^ber Barley at Steep 



Salt-soluble 

proteia 

Hordein 

Grlutelm 

Average % of proteins, 22 samples 

3*53 

341 

2*67 

Average % on total protein, 20 samples 

36*5 

36*2 

27-3 

Mean of two " immature ” barleys 

42 0 

35*7 

22*3 


Fink and Kunisch also noted a small difference in the glntelin 
percentage on total nitrogen in the German barleys, according to 
variations in. the weather conditions. This appeared to depend 
on the vegetative growth of the plant and corns. The glntelin 
was greater with stronger growth, particularly when the vegetative 
character of the cells persisted over a longer period and with later 
ripening barleys. A low percentage followed a dry period in the 
later stages of maturation, and ripening, after rain during May and 
June or July. 

(70) Changes in the Proteins during Storage and Drying 
of Barley- 

It is generally accepted that there is a small loss of dry matter 
during drying and storage of barley. The loss is very variable 
but may amount, according to Miller/^ to between a few tenths 
and about 1 % during drying and to a similar figure during- a few 
months’ subsequent storage. A slight increase in moisture content 
may arise at the same time from decomposition of carbohydrates, 
quite apart from absorption from external sources. Investigations 
with a barley which germinated only to the extent of 3S% before 
kiln-drying and 98% afterwards led Windisch’^® to the conclusion 
that the improvement was due to changes in the embryo and that 
little depended on the moisture content of the endosperm. It 
has also been suggested by Harrington^® that the improvement 
in germinative power is related to increase in the oxygen perme- 
ability of the husk. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the improvement in the 
germinative activity, there is a slow change in the proportions of 
the proteins during storage. Hofnian -Bang’s analyses show that 
this may be considerable with some iindried barleys, Table 11. 
These indicate decrease in the salt-soluble nitrogen accompanied 
by increase in the glutelin, the hordein remaining approximately 
constant. The changes in solubility may be due to alterations 
in the physical condition of the proteins, rather than to any 
chemical alteration. The rate' at which they occur was found 
to depend on the moisture content of the barley and they w^ere 
of little significance with barleys dried down to 11%. 
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TA.BLK 11. — CflANaES IN PROTEINS DURING STORAGE OP BaRLEY 
(UNDRIED BINDER BAELP:Y STORED AT 08° PaHR.) 



Total 

Per cofit. on total protein 


j>rofeeiii 

Salfc-solublo 

Hordein 

Glutelin 

L. Before storage 

9-^4 

ar)4 

:r>-7 

28-9 

After 1 month 

— 

:m -8 

:j5*b 

T2-6 

B. Before storage 

9-74 

:{44 


zo-z 

After 1 month 


4 

;r>vi 

53-3 

0. Before storage 

9-50 

:u*7 

:ry7 

29-6 

After 1 month 

' 

n-2 

M‘4 

324 

]>. Before storage 

9-79 


:r>vj 

I 28-7 

After 1 month 


:$2'7 

mi 

31-2 


It might be expeetcd that t he ehaDgc*s in tine {iroteins Brought 
about by drying would be similar to tho.se which oeciir during 
storage with a gre^atly increased rate, Bui, acT^ording to Ilofman- 
Bang, they are in the opposite <li reel ion. Instirjul of a c;hange 
from salt-soluble protein to glutelin, there is an increase of the 
former and a diminution of the latter. This suggests that the 
improve naent in malting quality of (iri(‘<{ barley is due to the 
presence of more easily avwlable protein widirh, under incipient 
germination, may be supposed to st irniilate the formation or action 
of the proteolytic enzymes. The extent of the change produced 
during drum drying with air at 122^^ Fahr. is sh<>\eu hy Ilofnian- 
Bang’s analyses in Tabic 12. The drying lasted 2 4 hours in 
two driiiMs through which the* hot air was passtsi ia seri(*s, raising 
the temperature of tin* harl(*y in the upper (iruin to about 1 
Fahr. 


T.-unj'; 12. KEKKer <>e Ditvixt; o.\ thk of b\iirj*:v 



1 

.Moirttfiro 

I % Ti>tal 
prot 4:111 

A. ( 'ii(i ri«*( { . . 

Ui-.IO 

' {i-.vi 

I )rj(‘d . . 


i 

h. I'lKlrie.l ..i 

U ) • 57 

1 ‘l-oO 

1 )rif<l . , 

12 -ns 


( I 'li(| ib'l i . . 1 

Ui-.tei 


I)ri.-<1 ..i 

J 

11-70 



I N>r t ■(•Ilf . t >ii tot.'il pr'>tcii», 


S:ilt Hoi tlhh* 

H(»rii«-in 

1 

:jr>4 

:r) 7 

2K-0 

:i7i 


2i; -9 

14 -7 I 

.‘’.7 ‘7 

29 •(> 

; 

:‘,7 f) 

2f> -2 

n:{-s j 

i .7.7 -S 

.‘50 4 

:;te-2 1 

I 'M'r\ 

27 -7 


(71 J Regularities in the Carbohydrate Composition of Barley. 

Some cYidenee has l>een obtained By Bishop and Marx^^ that 
similar regularities exist among the carbohydrates of barley. 
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Lack of analytical methods preclude proof of this proposition 
by determination of the individual carbohydrates, but Fig. 29, 
constructed froin analyses of Plumage- Archer, Spratt- Archer, 
Atlas and F 112 shov^, by the closeness with which the points 
fall on straight lines, how closely the quantities of certain 
reproducible carbohydrate fractions could he calculated when the 
type of barley and total carbohydrate was known. The fractions 
measured were ( 1 ) extract, ( 2 ) pentosans, representing hemi- 
cellulose, and (3) a fraction resistant to 0 -5 % H 2 SO 4 and O *5 % 
NaOH, called the “ insoluble fraction ’’ and representing the 
cellulose and part of the lignin. It corresponds to about half 
the spent grains. 



The diagram shows that the carbohydrate fractions measured 
rise regularly with increasing total carbohydrate- It also reveals 
differences between two- and six-rowed barleys that correspond 
with brewing properties. Thus the extract of the latter is less 
and the pentosan and “ insoluble carbohydrate ” greater than in 
two -rowed barleys with equal total carbohydrate content. It 
thus appears possible that the principle of regularity extends 
to the carbohydrates of barley. The limits of accuracy of the 
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methods make it difficult to determine varietal differences, but 
they do appear to exist. Thus Standwell gi ves a higher extract 
than Plumage-Archer and Spratt-Archer w'ith an equal nitrogen 
content, while it contains less pentosans and “ insoluble carbo- 
hydrate.” Certain Manchuria type barleys analysed gave about 
5 lb. per quarter more extract than Californian and other six-rowed 
barleys of Mediterranean type at the same nitrogen content and thou- 
sand-corn weight. On this basis the extract corresponds with that 
obtained from two-rowed barleys, although it is so very mucli lower 
weight for weight. This may point to very significant differences 
in the carbohydrate composition of Manchuria and Mediterranean 
barleys or may be due to a state of maturation in the high nitrogen 
Manchuria barleys rarely reached in other varieties when the 
nitrogen content is equally high. These questions await investi- 
gation, but they suggest that the morphological differences on 
which classifications are based could be replaced by Inroad differ- 
ences in composition to form the basis of a rational classification 
of barleys in terms of their brewing properties. 

A suggestive conclusion drawn by Bisliop from the inve.stiga- 
tions described is that the grain of each variety of barley dev’^elops 
according to a definite pattern of cheuueal (composition. The 
patterns differ only slightly in closely relat<‘d varieties, but 
markedly between tw^o- and six-rowed barleys. The* v^arying 
patterns referred to are liascd on ehemic^al composition, but, 
since some of the substances (!oneerne<i are (dosely ndated to the 
structure of tlie grain, they should Ije n^vealed to ii e(‘rtairi extent 
in such outward signs fis the* (puuitity of husk rind have* some 
influenee on tlu? niorjihologiejil eharaetcTs by which varieti(*s are 
<listiiiguislied. Jt is not iiuplied that barley nf the saiiu* varietty 
always suecM^eds in producing grain of the sanu* (‘heinical com- 
position with th(‘ sanu; brewing vahn*, but, whatr\'rr tin* final 
eornposition and iio\v(*ver it has been produefni, an approximately 
regular relation is to be found bet\ve(Mi tin* quantities of various 
constituents of the mature gi'iiin of one variety, t'nrtbfu*, no 
claim is made* that the regularities found art* as rigid as those 
existing, for example, among t ho ohunent s of a (‘hemical ('omiKmnd. 
^50m(^ degT’ee of frecMlom or \-ariation duf* to srasonal inlin(‘nces 
is to l>e expected in the* eoiiijioncnts of li\ing things, evtui t.hou/:(h 
these arc const rained to coniply with a master pattern or ejuantity' 
specification susceptihh* of analytical rneasnrenient . It has, 
however, Ixx-n found possible to calculate the {|uantitie.s of certain 
fractions from the specification, with an 5ic(*urac*y (‘cpial to that 
of the analytical methods availalile, in the <‘ase of a f(*w varieties 
for which the speciff cations Iiav(* iieen worked out. 
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(72) Implications of Regularity on Barley Quality. 

The implications of the fundamental principle of regularity 
in barley composition are far-reaching and can be applied in several 
ways in malting and brewing. If, for example, the malting 
quality of barley actually depends on the relative proportions 
of the individual proteins or if the quantity of hordein provided 
a good criterion, as has been suggested by Munro and Beaven,^® 
it would be no longer necessary to determine the percentage 
of individual proteins, since these are related very closely to the 
total nitrogen content in a mature barley. While the total nitrogen 
depends mainly on soil and season and to a smaller extent on 
variety, manuring and other cultural conditions, the percentage 
of the total nitrogen present in each of the individual proteins 
depends on the variety, maturity and total nitrogen content. 
The latter is almost settled before the end of June in England 
and depends on the relative rates of nitrogen uptake and carbo- 
hydrate formation by the leaf during the early period of growth, 
but July and August weather govern the final stages of maturation 
and physiological condition which are so important in regard 
to malting quality. 

Maturity would thus correspond with attainment of the normal 
composition characteristic of the variety at the partictolar nitrogen 
content determined by the soil and weather during the growing 
season. Attainment of this normal composition would also seem 
to be associated with the colloidal state of the constituents involved. 
This is in a state of flux during growth and maturation and, if 
arrested prematurely or before the quantitative relations are fixed 
as required for the highest germinative activity, the malting 
quality of the barley must suffer. 

Two processes may be distinguished in the ripening of grain : 
(1) transfer and storage and (2) synthesis of insoluble, non- 
diffusible reserve material of high molecular complexity from 
the soluble substances. Transfer and accumulation outweigh 
iiyntliesis at first. There is an increase in corn weight, with a rise 
ill the percentage of low^ molecular substances. This is followed 
hy approximate parallelism in the two processes 'until the grain 
becomes yellow. Then condensation begins to outweigh accumu- 
lation, The percentage of the more soluble substances decreases 
and that of the more complex rises until, at ripeness, the former 
ceases, but increase in high molecular substances still goes on to 
dead ripeness and even during post-harvest maturation. 

Light, moistxire and warmth are the governing factors on which 
correct adjustment of the composition of the grain and its quality 
depend. Early drought and heat, or any other abnormality, are 
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bound to lead to reduced malting quality in barky. The protein 
investigations mark an important step in elucidating the chemical 
changes associated vdth ripening and maturation. Their implica- 
tions cannot as yet be fully interpreted, but it may be hoped that 
they -will lead to acciiinulatiou of information on the composition 
of barley that will be helpful in determining its malting quality 
and utility for brewing. 


POTENTIAL EXTRACT OF BARLEY 

(73) Composition of Barley and Potential Extract. 

One of the most important asjxects of the coinjmsition of barley 
from the brewer’s point of vdew i.s its relation with the extract 
obtainable after malting. It has generally l>een assumed that the 
protein of l>arlcy affects the availa})ic extract, or that which 
should he obtained from the malt, by direct r<*placement of 
carbohydrates. Thjs, however, is not strictly true. An increa.se 
of 0 1% in the nitrogen content of barley means an iiierca.se 
of about 0-6% of protein and a corresponding de<T(*ase in carbo- 
hydrates. About one -third of the protein becomes soluble in 
the wort after malting and eontril)utcs to the extract, but, despite 
this, each 0 6% of protein d(•crcas(^s tin* extract of otherwise 
similar malts by a\>(>xit 1 %, when the latt(‘r is delcnninc^d by the 
B]nglish rnetbod with coarsely ground grist. It is probable that 
some of the stareli is locked u|> in a matrix of resistant protein 
and is not extr^icted \vh(*n the grist is coarsclv' ground. I'liis 
sealing u|) no longer occurs \vfi{*n the extract is (hdcniiiius i with 
finely groniul grist, but the rcfluct ion is still greater than can he 
accounted for }>y (Iisj)Inc*cnK*nt f)f carl )oIiy(i rat c by insoluble 
protein, even wluui ailowanc<‘ is riu'ulc for loss of nitrogen during 
malting, which is actually slight when expressed as a per<‘eMt age 
f>f the malt, since n greater (juantity’ of carhohyd rat is lost at 
the same time by respiration. It might also bf‘ cxpe(‘t<‘d that 
greater <‘xtract wouhl be obtained from larger corns, since these 
would (M)ntain })roportioiiaIl\' less Iiusk and gmii than smaller 
corns. 

The analytical data aeeiuinilated iu the course of t lu* Barley 
llesearehes of th<‘ Institute of Jln'wing made possible a statistical 
examination of the relations hetweeii the nitrogen f'ontent and 
tliousand-eom weight of barley aiui the extract i)f the malt made 
from it. Bisho]>^^ found that nitrog<*ii content and <sirn weight 
both affect the extract of the malt and that the r<‘Iation could he 
expressed in the form of an eipuition from which the* extract 
could he calculated with good approximat ion when the nitrogen 
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content and thousand -corn weight of the barley were known. 
This examination applied in the first instance to Plumage-Archer 
barleys only. It was later extended by Bishop and Day^*^ to 
other -varieties and it was found that the nitrogen content and 
thousand -corn weight had similar, if not the same, effects on the 
yield of extract in all the varieties studied. That is to -say there 
are constant differences between varieties in their extract yields, 
at corresponding nitrogen contents and thousand-corn weights. 
It was therefore possible to construct an equation in which the 
nitrogen and corn weight factors were the same for all varieties, 
and in which the only necessary adjustment was in a constant 
term, referred to as the varietal constant. This equation was 
estimated to apply to the barleys examined with a standard 
error of i 0*8 lb. The error is liable to be greater with low grade 
or unsound barleys and it would appear that some factor related 
to the physical state or vitality of the barley was missing from the 
equation. 

(74) Prediction of Extract, 

The equation proposed by Bishop and Day was 

E == A — 10*5 X -f 0-2 G 

in which E is the predicted extract of the dry malt in Brewers^ 
pounds per quarter of 336 lb., determined hy the Institute of 
Brewing standard method. N is the nitrogen content as a per- 
centage and G the thousand-corn weight in grams of the barley, 
both expressed on barley dry weight. A is the varietal constant. 
This varies shghtly with the barley variety. The following values 
were found to give the most correct results for the particular 
barleys examined. English : 


Standwell . . 

110 0 

Beaven’s Archer 

109-2 

Webb’s Sunrise 

109-2 

Chevallier . . 

108 -9 

Spratt- Archer 

108 -9 

Plumage-Archer 

108 -3 

Plumage 

108 -2 

Archer 

108-2 

Gold til orpe 

107 -8 


The incorporation of a varietal constant in the equation 
stresses the differences in composition between barleys of different 
varieties, and their cstablislimeiit by the results of a sufficient 
number of analyses shows that these differences are characteristic 
of the varieties. They are, however, small in closely allied varieties 
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and, since the variety of barleys is in many cases unknown, it is 
necessary and sufficiently accurate for practical i)ur]Kxses to take 
a mean value for ICnglish and other v^ilues for the various types 
of foreign barley. Among the latter the l)arleys of Mediterranean 
type, of -whicli Californians are typical, have considerably lower 
varietal constants than barleys of the Manchuria type when 
botli are malted l)y English methods. Approximate varietal 
constants for commercial nse are given in Table IB. 


Tabi^e: — Approximate Variktal Constants for Commercial Use 


Itarlfy 

V&rietTil conjitnrit A 

English . . 

lOB-5 

Oalifornian 

um-0 

Manohuria 

107*0 


Comparison of predicted extracts -with those actually obtained 
is very valuable either in the valuation of barley or for the inter- 
pretation of malt analyses, even when tlie barley itself is not 
available. The eqxiation with tiu* constants given in Table 13 
has been applied by the writer to a very large number of malts 
made by many maltsters and fouiul to give results of rcnuirkable 
accuracy, though the constant is subject to seasonal influences 
and may be 110 for English barleys in a season when they modify 
very readily. The metluxl is to Ik* prehTred to any other for 
determining the potent ial extract of barley ami serv'cs in the control 
of malting by showing whether tin* €*xtracl actually ohtuiiKxi is 
what should he expected from the barley. 

The ext raet obtaiimble tnjin any b<arl<*v v'aries with tlu* <legrce 
of modification and (*oiise{|U(*iilIy the (*(|uation and tin* constants 
giv(*n can only apply aeeuratrly to iiuilts nuidf* und«*r comparable 
conditions. It is tluTefor<‘ ad\‘isah}<* to carry out a uuinber of 
analyses of barleys and th(*ir malts before th<* pre(li<‘ti<)n cquat.ion 
is made use of in any piirtieidar imiltings in ordt'r to iiiak<^ sure 
that the eon.staiits a])ply witli sufii(*if*nt ae(*uraey. No f)thor 
adjustment is likely to !><• neec-ssary t lian an incrc-ase or (i(*erease 
of the varietal consttints by On or 1 •() at most. V<*rv nn-llow barleys 
usually give higher extracts than tho.se <‘alculat(*d fr€)inan :iverage 
varietal constant and .stubborn l):irlt*ys a lower ext racd, si nee the 
l(jrmer are likely to be proportionally luorc! fully modiiicd than the 
latter. An unusually high perceutiige of dea<i corns in the barley 
or ol immature grain, giving undermodifieci malt, will tlirow the 
results out rather badly and discrepancies occur with badly 
screened barleys contairxiiig an undue*- p<*reentag€ of small corns. 
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The vOTietal constants and the various factors in the equations 
given were all derived from analyses made by the Institute of 
Brewing method and any variation in details of the extract de- 
termination would necessarily alter them. It must also be 
remembered that all the figures for extract of the malt, thousand- 
corn weight and nitrogen content of the barley are calculated to 
moisture-free material. If finely ground malt is used for extract 
determination the result is usually 1 to 3 Ih. higher, the increase 
varying with the degree of modification. A more accurate 
equation might be constructed for finely ground malt, but it would 
tend to eliminate variations due to the degree of modification, 
which the original equation shows up, and thereby reduce the 
value of the method for appraising the malt. The following equa- 
tion is suggested for use with the Congress method of analysis, 
using finely ground grist. The extract and nitrogen content 
are expressed in the manner usually adopted on the Continent, 
as per cent. Plato and Protein % (P), all calculations being made 
on the dry basis. 

E = A - D -85P + 015 G 

38 and T9 may he used as approximate varietal constants 
for two-rowed European and six-rowed Californian barleys in. 
place of 108-5 and 103 for the Institute of Brewing analyses. 
Examples of predictions and analyses are given in Table 14. 


Table 14. — PrtEDiC'TioiJi or Extbact 


Barley 

ma-lted 

On Dry Barley 

Extract oh 

Inst. Brewing lb. 

f Dry Malt 

Congress % Plato 

% of N. 
Inst. 
Brew. 

N 

0 

IPredicted 

Analysis 

Predicted : 

Analysis 

Pnglish 

1-40G 

36-5 

101-0 

101-3 

81 -0 

81 -2 

37-0 


1-510 

36-0 

99*8 

99-7 

80-4 

80-0 

35-4 


1 -657 

I 40-0 

99*1 

9B-5 

80-2 

79-9 

29-3 

Californian 

^ -592 

41-5 

94-6 

94-5 

76 '8 

76-6 

29-8 

Pale lager. . 

1-640 

38-0 

98-9 

99-2 

79-0 

79-8 

30-0 


l-<)7(> 

38-5 

97-7 

97 1 

78-5 

78-6 

27-4 


The greatest difficulty in making use of prediction methods 
is that of obtaining representative and coniparahle samples from 
large bulks of barley and malt. The accuracy of predictions 
is also limited by unavoidable errors of analysis in nitrogen content, 
thonsand-corn weight, moisture percentage and extract. On 
the other hand use of the equations provides an excellent method 
of checking analyses and detecting errors. The presence of dead 
corns necessarily increases the difference between the actual 
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extract of a malt and that predicted from the l>arley. Bishop^* 
calculated an equation for estimating the extract on ‘‘ raw barley,”* 
in which allowance was made for the percentage of dead corns 
(X) and of moisture, DM representing the dry weight of loa grams 
of the raw barley of which the extract in brewers’ pounds per 4481b. 
is given by R. Varietal eonstants given for this equation were 
136 and 137 for narrow- and wide -eared English barleys respectively 
and 129 for Californian and similar barleys. Nitrogen content 
(X) and 1,090-corn weight (G) are referred to the dry weight of the 
barley. This equation is 

R == j^C - 15 N f 0'2G f (1 ~ 0-3 X)J X 

Bisliop^^ ^vas also able to construct an ecpiation by which the 
extract could be calculated from the total nitrogen content (N) 
and the ‘Mnsoiiible carbohydrate ” (I). This avoids the use of a 
varietal constant and may thus he useful wit h l)arleys of unknown 
variety and particularly with Iiusky six-r<Kwe<i barleys, but has 
no Jidvantage over the nitrogen equation for tw<»-r<>wed barleys 
of known variety. TIk* ccpiation wuis : 

E 134-7 - 0-9 K — 2-8 I 

(75) Direct Determination of the Extract of Barley. 

Several methods for direct ckdermi nation of the extract of 

barley by gclatinisation f<)lIo\V(*<i by diastati<‘ conversion are in 
use. Some of these giv<* results whi(‘h eorrcspoiid fairly closely 
with tlie extract of the malt, ])ut they have no ad vantages over tlie 
met Inals of caicniaf ion from nitrogen <'’ont<-rit and t housaiid-eorn 
weight. They geii(*rall\' involve rather huigt hy ;inalyti<‘al pro- 
ecsscs, g<‘latiiiisat if )ii by Ixiiling uiulor j>r<-ssiir<- Ix-ing a<h)pt,(‘(I 
in soiuf* of them. In others tin* li(|uefaetion is scf-nred liy use 
of the* baet(‘rial (ur/ynu* “ snper<‘Iast this being followed 

l:)y saeebarification with diastase- pr<‘piintt ions. A nictlxxi whieli 
has been fouiul to give good results is ineduded anuuig t he analyt ieal 
processes collected in \h>l. II. 

(76) Valuation of Barley from Potential Extract and 

Nitrogen Content. 

As a result of the in vc*stigali<uis on the proteins of l>arley 
which ha\'e been outlined. Bishops i lias suggest e<l a selierne of 
barley valuation ba.sed on tlie pot^-nt ial yi<-l(i of extract and of 
soluble nitrogen. These are no <loubt the e*ss€*nt ial re<piirements 
in barley that can be asscs.sed by analy.sis. On t liem its brewing 
quality largely depends, but there arc* other qualities depending 
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on matm-ity, regularity and freedom from damage which cannot 
be measured by analytical methods, even when these are completed 
by germination tests. The scheme should therefore be considered 
as complementary to hand examination but, providing the results 
of the latter are in every way satisfactory, it affords a means of 
bringing valuation into closer relation with brewing quality 
than is possible by hand examination alone. 

The scheme is intended to apply to barley as received at. the 
maltings and consequently must take cognizance of the moisture 
eontent of the ‘‘raw barley,” for it is obvious that if two barleys 
were otherwise absolutely the same a lower moisture content 
in one would increase the quantity of malt or extract obtainable 
from it and consequently its market and brewing value. The 
potential extract, or extract which should he obtained when 
malted under standard conditions, is therefore calculated on the 
raw barley to allow for the effects of varying moisture content and 
malting loss. In good samples of barley the effects of variations 
in germinative activity- can be neglected and a simplified equation 
based on that given in Section 74 is suggested for arriving at the 
potential extract. This is 

R = C > 

In which R is the potential extract of the raw barley ; DM is the 
dry matter percentage of the barley, i.e., lOD less the moisture 
content, and N^ the percentage of nitrogen on sample, not in this 
case on dry matter. C is the varietal constant, for which values 
appropriate to this equation were found to vary from 147 for 
Stand well, Kenia and Isaria to 137 for Californian barleys, being 
145 for most English wide-eared barleys and 144 for narrow- 
eared. 


Tabie 15. — Classification of English Barleys accoroino to Potential 
Extract, ISiiTROGEN Content and Use 


Class 

Potential extract 
raw barley 

Nitrogen content 
% on dry 

Originml gravity 
of beer 

1 

— 106 

— 1-35 

— 1080 

2 

105-9 —104 

1-35 —1-45 

1079 — 1060 

3 

103-9 —102 

1-40 — 1-SO 

1059 — 1050 

4 

101-9 —100 

1-46 —1-55 

1049 — 1040 

5 

09-9 — 98 

1-50 — l-€0 

1039 - 1030 

6 

R(^iect 

<17-9 — 96 

05-9 — 

1-55 — 1«5 

1029 — 


The proposed classification would divide English barleys into 
six malting classes and a reject, according to Table 15, in which 
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they are graded according to their potential extract. The 
corresponding nitrogen content given in the second column is 
only approximate. It 'would hold if the barley contained the 
normal percentage of moistxire, around 15%, hut a low nitrogen 
barley would be dropped a class or two if it was high in moisture 
content. 

A similar scheme of classification, hut simplified to inelnde 
only four classes of malting barley, was proposed for foreign 
barleys. This iwS admittedly only tcmtative as it is based on the 
very restricted number of samples analysed in the Institute of 
Brewing investigations, and no doubt requires modification to 
cover the bulk of conirnereial irjiported barleys. It is, ho-wever, 
sufficiently suggestive to indicate the lines along which a compre- 
hensive scheme of barley vahiation might he constructed. The 
proposed extract ranges are giveni in Table 16. 


Tablk 16. — Classification ok Forkion JiAnoKys 

K xtract rangC!» on Raw Barl(*y, Bm*. lb. per -14 8 lb. 
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The extract figures for six-roued harlevs may appear high, 
l)ut this is l)e(‘aiise it is natural to think of cxfrjK-t. on malt. With 
English barley in nornuil years, extr^K-t ou !>;Lrh*y and iiiiilt are 
approximately the same, but foreign six-ro\v<‘(i barh-vs with tlieir 
lower moistures and malt ing losses yield as much oi’ mor<* extract 
per quarter of raw barley as <iot*s English, (h-spite th<* lower 
(‘xtract. on malt. The high (*xtraet on t h<‘ fori-ign tw<i-rowe<l 
barlev is also <lue to the low moist nrr content of tlie raw barU*y. 
The (‘xtriU't is in each case* <’ahmhit(Mi f >ii (|uarter of tfu* material, 
that is on Ih. of barley or .666 Ih. of malt. 

44*8 Ib. of English barlev eontaiiiing <>f moisture and 

suffering a malting loss of 1 1 % on <lry matter woiiUi yield 641 -7 lb. 
of malt with 2% moisture. If this had an extract of 98 lb. per 
quarter of 686 11>. the potential extract of tbc raw liarley w^ould 

- 93 X 841-7 „ . 

he — 99 -7 lb. per (juartcr of 448 lb. 
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On the other hand a six-rowed foreign barley with a moisture 
content of 11% ^.nd a malting loss of 9% would yield 370*2 lb. 
of malt with 2% moisture. If this had an extract of 92 lb. the 
potential extract of the raw barley would be 

92 X S70-2 ^ ^ 

= 101*4 lb. per q^uarter of 448 lb. 

The suggested scheme also provides a guide to the use of the 
barleys in brewing based on the requirements of assimilable 
nitrogen in the wort. It is assumed that the total nitrogen existing 
in the boiled wort, the permanently soluble nitrogen, is a good 
measure of the yeast-feeding properties. This assumption rests 
on experimental evidence that the principle of regularity of com- 
position extends also to wort, a proposition that is dealt with in 
a later chapter. Here it may be assumed that the total nitrogen 
content of the barley is a satisfactory measure of the potential 
soluble nitrogen in the wort, which is shown to be the case in the 
chapter on malt. Extension of the scheme to the classification 
and use of malts is also described later, when the implication 
that the brewing value of barley depends on the potential soluble 
nitrogen as well as on the extract will be made clearer. 

(77) Summary and Extension. 

The nitrogen content of barley provides the most reliable 
analytical criterion at present available of its malting quality, 
and also of its suitability for any particular type of beer or brewing 
process. The requirements for brewing are so varied that it is 
impossible to state an optimum nitrogen content to cover all cases. 
The best rules for guidance in the selection of barley from samples 
of the particular type preferred are : — 

(1) Insist on maturity. Both malting and brewing quality 
suffer, whatev^er the nitrogen coxatent, if the barley has not 
nornnilly and evenly matured or if it has prematurely dried off. 
Given maturity, soundness, vitality, regularity, and freedom from 
damage, judgment of the malting quality or suitability for brewing 
under the given conditions may be based on the nitrogen content. 

(2) Select barley of the lowest nitrogen content compatible 
with the requirc<l eon verting power and yeast nutrient properties, 
obtaining in this way the highest possible extract with the greatest 
protein .stability. 

(3) Judiciously balance the nitrogen content of the barley 
with the proportion of carbohydrate adjuncts employed to yield 
an adequate percentage of nitrogen in the wort solids. This 
point will be amplified later and must be considered in relation 
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with the gravity of the beer in order to supply a sufTicieiit quantity 
of nitrogenous yeast mitrieiits. 

(4) Select a variety that conies to maturity and malts easily 
at the nitrogen content desired. 

The principle of regularity in tlic composition of barley has 
been found to have valuable practical applications, among which 
is the possibility of calculating the potential extract of barley 
from deternaination of its nitrogen content, moisture and thousand- 
corn weight by the following equations based on B2nglish and 
Continental methods of analysis respectively: 

' E A — 10*5 N d- 0-2 Q 

in which A is represented by 108-5 for English barleys, 10^-0 
for Californian and otlier six-rowed Mculiterranean varieties, and 
107-0 for Manchuria barleys. 

E = A — 0 85 P 0 15 G 

in wliich 84 and 79 may betaken as approximate varietal constants 
for European two-rowed and six-rovvt‘d C'alifornian barleys re- 
spectively. 



Fi<i. :*»<) 

l>£A<f)HAM OI' (:«iMI’«)Srri<»\' < )K liK;H ASI> I.OW KX I’i'. \^T BAIU.KYH 'WITH SAMK 
SlTlltH ihlS { *<> NT K N T 

B<arleys of tlie same variety with equal nitrogen content and 
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thousand-com weight give the same extract whea malted in the 
same manner, but the relative proportions of extract-yielding 
material and nitrogen may be quite different in other varieties. 
The varietal constants in prediction equations must consequently 
be appropriate to the varieties. This is illustrated in Fig. 30, 
in which differences in the carbohydrate composition of high and 
low extract barleys, e.g., two-rowed and six -rowed, are shown 
diagr a mmatically . 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE BIOCHEMISTRY OF MALT 
AND WORT 




CHAPTER VI 


COLLOIDS AND HYDROGEN IONS 
COLLOIDS 


(78) Biochemistry. 

The instinet that has guided brewers in their dealings with 
barley and yeast has been developed through generations of 
experience of cause and effect and had nothing in its origins to 
dp with science. It has, however, gained inomensely since know- 
ledge of some of the reasons for what is done and what happens 
have been grafted on it. Never has more attention than now 
been given to science in connection with brewing, but there is 
always the danger that each new line of thought and each fresh 
discovery may distract attention from the many others that help 
to make np the scientific basis of brewing. It does not do to be 
attracted by novelty away from the fundamentals, which may be 
thought old-fashioned merely because they have guided practice 
for many years. No other art is based on a more delicate interplay 
of forces, so many of them controlling the ordered development 
of living things, and it is only of very recent years that the science 
of biochemistry has risen to study the laws that govern thena. 
Its discoveries have crowded one after another during those years, 
but undue weight attached to one has led, and will continue to 
lead, to errors when attempts are made to put it into practice 
without due consideration of other factors ox realisation of the true 
balance between them. Physics is coming into its own, alongside 
chemistry and biology, in the attempts to unravel the mysteries 
of life and living things, and in many ways forms a link between 
them through study of the properties of matter in the colloidal 
state. It is consequently desirable to describe in a simple manner 
some of the general properties of colloidal systems which have 
direct applications in brcAving, before dealing with the chemical 
nature of their constituents. 

It is assumed, that the reader is familiar with elementary 
general organic and inorganic chemistry, but, as a brewer, is 
confronted in a very intimate way with certain intricate branches 
of biochemistry, which require consideration from a rather special- 
ised point of view to relate them to breAving operations or to 
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reactions eiicountercHi in its various })r(K*(‘Sses. Tiie manner of 
approach adopted involves, in some easels, a <!orn|)Iete reversal 
of the logical sequence from sirnj>le to eoruj>lex and can only be 
justified by familiarity with tlie simpler brsiiK*lies of chemistry 
and becaiise brewing is essentially a process of simplification 
from colloidal materials, through sugars, to alcohol and CO 2 . 

(79) The Colloidal State. 

Such immense inolcculcs as those of starch and some of the 
proteins, with molecular weights f5(K> times or more greater than 
that of maltose, suggest the |K)ssil>ility of properties of quite 
another order than those of crystalline sugars, properties dependent 
on the size of the moleeules or the surface of the particles, rather 
than on their chemical constitution or constituent elements. 
The existence of sucli properties seems to Ijc iinplicnl in the differ- 
entiation which Thomas Ciraham msule in the ini<ldle of the 
nineteenth century l>et\vecn stibstanccs whicli were able or unable 
to diffuse from their solutions through a parchment membrane 
into water. He called these two groups of substances c;rystalloids 
and colloids respectively, and, thougli his cia^ssificid ion was soon 
found to be unsatisfactory because riuiny substaiu*(‘s can exist 
in both forms, the conee[>tion of properties d<q)end<*nt on particle 
size holds and is of immense import ain-e in iu'cwing. In ev'ery 
stage from malting to fermentation tlierc is a rcdiictioii in size 
and molecular eomfdexity from starc'h aii<l pr(>t<'ins to simple 
sugars and amino-acids wiiic-h can {)ass througli the c**!! nu^mhrane* 
of yeast. 

. It is now r(‘<'ognised that t h<! t(*rni colloid cannot (*orr(‘ctly 
heapplit'd t<j a .suhstam^e hut (‘jiii only be used to (i(‘scrih(* t lu* state* 
in whicli it exists under given conditions. It. implies a state* of 
matter in which tin* partic'les of a suhst:mee ai*c dispersed iimoiig 
those of another, j)r<>(lueing a syst(*iu eliaraet <TiMMl l>y special 
properties which alone will iii<li<*:it(‘ whether the substance in 
qucstioji is in the colloidal or c*rvst alloidal state, Diffusihility 
through a suitable luciubrane still remains one of tiie siiii])lest 
methods for <lc*eidiiig wind her a substaiK'c dissolved in a licpiid 
exists in a st ate* ottrue sohit ion or in a st ate ol‘ eolloidiil dis}>crsion, 
but there are other criteria by which eolhudal syst(‘ins may he 
distiuguishe<I from true solutions. Auk mg thes<‘ are tfu* very 
small effects which tfu* <iispt*rsed substance has on tin* osmotic 
pressure, boiling point or freezing point of tfie li<pii{i, |>roperties 
which ail point to enormous molecular weights. 

(80) Size of Colloid Particles. 

The simplest explanation of differences in the rate o^f diffusion 
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from water through parchment membranes is to be found in varia- 
tion in the size of the particles. Ions and molecules are believed 
rarely to exceed 1 mfi in diameter, but measurements of the size 
of typically colloidal substances ha.\^e given much larger figures. 
Svedberg came to the conclusion that egg albumin had the smallest 
particle size of any protein he examined, about 4 -84 mgu. in diameter, 
with a molecular weight in the neighhourhood of S4,500. Certain 
plant proteins gave results suggesting a molecular weight of 
about 210,000. 

These figures may be compared with the limits of microscopic 
and ultramicroscopic vision, for which purpose the units of size 
commonly adopted are the micron, 1 /lOOO mm., represented by ft, 
and the mille microTi, 1 / 1000 of a micron or one-millionth of a milli- 
metre, represented by m/t or Visibility with transmitted 

light and the best microscopes begins at about 0 -2 ft. Particles 
of smaller size, down to about 5 m/t, are invisible with transmitted 
light, but can generally be detected by ultra-microscopy, that is 
when illuminated by oblique light accurately applied, by a dark 
ground illuminator for example. Some particles larger than 
5 nofx may, however, remain invisible if their optical properties 
differ Httle from those of the liquid in which they are dispersed. 
The so-called Tyndall effect, produced by scattering of light from 
ultramicroscopic particles, provides one example of the different 
effects of transmitted and oblique illumination. A brilliant beer 
may in this way appear opalescent when a strong beam of light 
is passed through it transversely to the line of sight. 


(81) Definition of Colloids. 

The modern definition of the colloidal state is based on this 
conception of particle size and liquid systems are referred to as 
colloidal when they contain particles varying in size between 5 
and 200 in/^. It should be noted that these limits are quite 
arbitrary and tliere must be an upper zone wliere properties 
characteristic of tlie colloidal state shade into those of micro- 
scopically visible or massive particles, and a lower zone in which 
ultramicroscopic particles behave in many respects as if they 
formed true molecular solutions. Thus the particles of crystalline 
egg albumin behave in many respects as if they formed true 
molecular solutions, while bacteria and other particles of similar 
size may act like colloidal micelles or particles. A concrete 
conception of the meaning of these measurements may be gained 
by comparison with the dimensions of a yeast cell, which is approxi- 
mately 8 8,000 mfx or 1 /3000 of an inch in diameter. 
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(82) Colloidal Systems, 

Though the coUoidal state may he defined by the size of the 
particles of the siihstfincc involved, it also implies their dissemina- 
tion among those of another siihstanee, produeing colloidal systems 
of various types (‘omprising 

Liquid in girs - mists» cknids and sprays. 

Solid in gas ^ snioke. 

Gas in liquid— foam of h>eer. 

Liquid in liquid ernulsoids. 

Solid in ]i<piid strspensoids. 

Gas in solid- -ptmxice. 

Idquid in solid -some minerals. 

One component of the system is di^sperscd^tlw ot her is the dispersion 
medium and these constitute respect iv'ely the disperse phase and 
the coTifinuavs phase. Wlien the eordinuotis phase of a colloidal 
system is a liquid tin* systcun is referr(*<i to as a .w/, to distinguish 
it from a true solution which it reseinhies in nppearaii(!e. More 
or less rigid colloidal systems are reff‘rTed to as gr/.s'. Tlie disj>ersed 
particles arc freqtiently called mieelies, and tin* fineness of their 
division, knowm as the drffrer of dispersiryn, has a f)rcd<)niinant 
influence on the properties of the syst<*in. The disperrsion of 
colloidal particles in tlic disp(*rsion in(‘<liuni, vvhi<*h is hrouglit a}K>ut 
by processes of pepfisaiion^ (icmands ud<iition of energy to the 
system, sinec tlu* suhstanee dispersed as ini<*ellcs has a much 
greater ciier/jy eonte'iit tlnin it fuid wlicii in mass. In tlie ease 
of sueli suhstanees as gelatin it is only necessary to add ent'rgy 
in the form (d heat tn ohtain a sol in water. In other <*ascs it is 
necessaryto add a peptising agent, \vhi<‘h is adsorbed <>n orfornisa 
soluble <‘onq)()und with tlu* suhstane«* t<» he disj)erse(i. If disper- 
sion is sniriciently prt)round, true solution oet'iirs, hut if the 
molecules of the solute cling tog<d.lH*r firmly they may form 
pmrlieles of colloidal <iiinensi(>ns. Tin* rf*siiit is a s<*paration of 
units, ratlnu tlian a division of ruoleculcs as in true s(>hitioiu 

Ostwald divided eolh)i<ial systems into ernulseids and smpen- 
soicU\ aeeor<ling as the dispersed partic]f*s were li<}ui(i or solid. 
Froleins arc? solid substances, hut it is not (‘crtain \vliethf*r they 
remain as such xvhen dispersed or heeorae Ii<pji<l through the 
large amf)unt of water they take up. K rnulsions, siieh as are formed 
when oil is di spc*r.sed in water, may contain particles nuadi greater 
than of colloidal dinicnsions. Division into lyophilic and lifophohic 
systems, according as the dispersed particles have an afllnity or 
otherwise for the medium, is in many ways prcferalxlc to Ostwald’s 
classification. In lyophilic sy.stems the phases are more or less 
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mutuall 7 soluble one in the other. In lyophobic systems neither 
phase is soluble in the other. 

PUOPEHTIES OF Coi^LOIlDAn SYSTEMS 

(8S) Properties Dependent on Active Surface. 

The colloidal zone may he considered as transitional, in that 
particle movement and active surface are both moderately great. 
Both increase with diminution in particle size, and the kinetic 
activity of particles of naolecular size becomes disruptively great. 
Above colloidal dimensions the kinetic activity is small, even when 
compared with the reduced surface energy. Surface teifision^ 
which has important effects on the properties of beer, may be 
defined as the force operating to hold a surface together. The 
surface tension of a liquid is measured by the tensile force in dynes 
exerted across any centimetre line on its surface. This causes the 
surface film to behave as a stretched elastic membrane, with 
different physical properties from those of the liquid below and a 
constant tendency to reduce its area. Examples are : 

S,T, dynes I em. Temp. °C 

Water . . . . . . 72 5 20® 

Ethyl alcohol .. 22 0 20® 

Acetic acid .. ..23-5 20® 

The surface energy may be measured by the work necessary 
to increase the surface by 1 sq. cm. and can be expressed in 
ergs per sq. cm. It is the product of the surface tension and the 
surface area. Like all other forms of energy it tends to do work 
and become a minimum. Since the surface tension of a pure liquid 
is definite, the only way to reduce its surface energy is to reduce 
its surface. If the liquid is a solution, its surface energy maybe 
reduced by concentrating the solute at the smface. Hence a 
dissolved substance must concentrate at the surface of the liquid 
if it thereby reduces its surface tension, as it usually does. 

(84«) Adsorption. 

This is a property of surfaces to which reference is constantly 
made in every phase of brewing. It is defined as the fixation 
of a substance at an interface, or the tendency of a substance to 
concentrate at the surface of another. Examples are found in 
the tendency of a dissolved substance to concentrate at the surface 
of a liquid, this being an interface with air, and also in the tendency 
to coat the surface of a solid immersed in the liquid. Substances 
which reduce surface tension in this way are surface active,” In 
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aiiuliijiy with surhuM- h-iisiini, a foliihcifil systrin may teiul to 
(iiiuiiunli its iiitrrfariul fm-tjLry hv Imngini^' int<> the interfacial 
film wliieh lower tin* interfaeial tc-nsioM. These would 

roiiHr(|ueiitly he adserlKMi tlu-ri*. The ^rvnt surfsice energy of 
i*olIiii(lal iriieelieH eaus«-s Iheiii to exliihit ackorpt ion phenomena 
ill a Y<'ry high degree* wi tin »ut iieressanly involving eheiruealcoin- 
hiiiafitni. In i^cniK* easi‘.s eie<'t rieal fore(*s appear ti* cause the 
i»(hs€)rj>t ioju Thus, (’erfidn c'oUoidal fungieiiies |K‘ii€'trale the water 
tiliii on a hop leaf and adhere lirrnly to it s snrfuee, heing held by 
the negative elmrgt* mi the leaf. Similar ecaiditioiis may possibly 
eaiise the at t ai^liinent of eolloidal material to the* siirfaee of a fer- 
menting vesM‘l nr roat the siirfaei* of y€*ast celts with protein and 
resin. 

(85 , Filtration, 

Adsorption jjlienonienn play an im|M)rtunt part in the filtration 
of beer, and cause tiu* reniovai of (sdhddal colouring matters aiul 
suhstaiH'C's which eontrihute to the properti«-s of palat e -fulness 
and head-retention. Ciraded collodion inemhranes can he prepared 
and eidihratfsl for u It ra- lilt rat ion. 'rh<»se with jM>res between 
0-5 I -U gg will FciiHJve hfieteria and sterilise protein suspensions, 
hut allow the |)rotein to pass with a iiiinimuiu loss duf‘ to udsoip- 
tion, FimT ponul meiiihraiu’s fire inaiic* which will not p(*rmit the 
<Mdl<ddul micelles to pass. FJford and Ferry ^ have sliown by 
experiments with these t liat t ho adsorption of v’arious proteins 
is greatest over u fairly wide rang<’ of /?jj in t lie neighbourhood 
of thr isorlc’etri<* point of the protein in F',, salim*, the filtration 
end point for serum globulin, for ex;unple, b<*ing with pores of 
about ‘,^5;*//. For serum albumin there is a sharp peak of ])oor 
f iltra hility between i *2 and 7. w h<Te the end point s'ahies of 
a\*erage por<‘ diumeter lie far Jibt )\ c t he molecular size {5-4 
with a gradation on either side to good t il t rahil it y . The large 
peak of adsorption in tlie iso#*|c<-t rie rcgicoi was found to be the 
same wh<-ther the adsorbent he ef *lIoflion, (piartz., kieselguhr or 
kaolin , siigg<-st ing t hat it is <lue to adsorption of prt »t ein or i prot ei n 
and not of jirotein on ads«jrb«' n t , This <‘orres{ )o nds with the 
tench ii(‘y (»f pr< 4 cuns to Jiggrc-g.at e at t he isoeleet rie point and rcvsult s 
in l)itv(‘king tlie pores id’ tin* filter, d’he etmdilioiis within the 
pores an* except ionally favourable to tin- formaticui t »f protein 
aggr< -gates, owing to the* i’r<npu-ney of collisicuis in tin* limited 
space. The atggregation of eollohls and hloeking c)f filter pores 
in beer filtration may |K)ssibly lx* reduced in d«*gr<*e hy t lu* presence 
of salts which tend to jM-ptise protc-ins or oppe »se tiieir aggn*gatiori, 
hut it is a factor that has ft* he seriously eonsid(*r<*d in filtration, 
svliether it be hy pulp or kieselguhr. 
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The great importance of adsorption in colloidal systems is 
due to the immense specific surface of the particles. The initial 
phase of reactions in which colloids take part appears to be due 
to surface adsorption, of which examples may be found in the 
adsorption of tannin on proteins and in the action of enzymes. 
The adsorption of tannin on coagulated proteins may be affected 
by the size of the pores in the gel of the latter. They may be 
so fine that the large molecules of the sol particles cannot penetrate 
into its interior and thus only affect the external layers. 

(86i Foams. 

Foams consist of a system of gas bubbles dispersed in a liquid, 
a gaseous disperse phase in a liquid dispersion medium, but the 
particles of the former are rarely of colloidal dimensions. Pure 
liquids do not form a foam when shaken, the presence of molecular 
or colloidal particles in solution or dispersion is essential. The 
dispersion medium., or liquid which separates the bubbles, may be 
of extreme tenuity. Its surface has in fact been enormously 
increased in opposition to the surface tension, which, like other 
forms of energy, constantly tends towards a minimum. This 
may be achieved by reducing the surface and, hence, a bubble 
assumes a spherical form. The surface energy of solutions may 
also be reduced by concentration of the component of lowest 
surface tension in the surface. This is the general course of events 
in foam formation, as, according to Gibbs and Thomson’s law, 
in any solution the substance with the lower surface tension is 
concentrated at the surface. A 10% soap solution has a surface 
tension of only 25 dynes per cm., while that of water is 73 dynes. 
Hence soap molecules accumulate at the surface and form an 
almost rigid film. The rigidity of the films is materially influenced 
by the structure of the surface active substances. Long polar 
molecules arrange themselves in a definite direction. Thus the 
carboxyl group in soaps has a strong affinity for water, while the 
hydrocarbon chain is hydrophobic and would tend to extend 
aljove the water surface, the carboxyl group being immersed. 

The stability of foams depends also on certain other properties 
of tlie liquid and of the gas. The liquid must not evaporate 
rapidly and should hav^e a relatively high viscosity to prevent it 
draining off the bubble film. Ability to form solid surface pellicles 
to strengthen the film, slow evaporation and sufficient viscosity 
are the important factors in the formation of foams. Dispersions 
of many colloids such as proteins and gums admirably fulfil these 
requirements of the disperse phase. Wort and beer have a 
sufficiently low vapour pressure to avoid rapid ev^aporation, 
while the protein and other colloidal particles reduce the surface 
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intrrfiiC‘ialt€*ii«ioij hy colU-f-t t lu* interf^u-e of gas and liquid 

whoro thrv form a rrsistunt skin around the huhhk*. The surface 
fc iisi«»3i of brrr is iilxutt 4H dynes |H‘r c‘nru It is proljable that 
proteosrs arr aofive in foaiu formation in w(»rt, hut it has been 
elfuniofi that the '‘gums’' f)r Imrley are mainly concerned in 
increasing the visc’osity of tin* li(|iU{L 

The pruiwrtlm *4 tlie gas arc also of great sigrdftcance to the 
stability of the If the surface tension is constant, the 

pressiirc in a hiihhle is inversely pr<qK*rtional to its diameter^ 
and the gas tends to pass from smaller to large^r hubbies. At 
e^insUiiit pressure, tlic si'm* (if the bu!)bk*s is proportional to the 
siirrit€‘e tension. As huhhies ascend thnaigh a liquid a film 
of the stirfiicc a<‘iivc suhstaiiet* accumtilutes fit their surface. 
The siiinller tlu* hnldiles, tin* iiiori* shiwly they rise and conse- 
quently th(' greater will Im‘ tin’ <•» m(‘eiilration ijf surface active 
siihstariees and the mori' stable th«* film. The liquid will also 
drain from th<* surfnec of small huhhies more slowly than from 
liirge. Since the press ur(' is greater in the small than in larger 
hul»hles, th(“ri* is a tc*nd<‘ii€‘y for the gas to diffuse fr<»m the former 
into the hitt^T and f his diffusion will \ >c mere rapit 1 aec-ording to the 
sohiliility <»f the gas. If the gas dissnhes in the Ii<|ui<i film it 
rail Mi«>re ri’iidil\‘ pass to anoth(*r hiihhle, I lencs* huhhh^s contain- 
ing the almost insoluhle (»>cygeii or nitrogen are iiutr^* stahk* than 
hutihles coiitsiining TIL- I’hese geii(*ral properties of foams will 
)h' more part i(’ularly dealt u it h in tin* sec-tiens on t h<‘ foaming 
proj>erties of Iwer. 

(87) Electrical Phenomena in Colloidal Systeins. 

I'lic (iispcrs(-(i partjelj s in a eolloidai system behave as if tliey* 
c'arried a j>ositi\ c f»r m g'at ive eiiarge and if, lor example, an electric 
eiirrent is passe^l tbroiig’h a si »1 contained in a tiiht*, tin* dispersed 
suhstjtnce may be observed t»j eDiicentrate at one < nd of the tiihc 
t lie other as th(* piirtieles ungrate t( nvards the lu'gati \ <• or posit ive 
|M>ie, II phenomeiHi known as raidjfhnrr.sis. .Markedly amphoteric 
pnrtick'S, such ns tliose of proteins, may move in either direction 
iU‘(a>rding to the r(*net ion of the medium, towards the iiegative 
rode in ncd<i li<|ui(is and towards the j>ositive electrode when 
the* medium is alkaline. There is. however, a <’ertain pn value, 
eliaract (*nst ic of tlic protein, at which no iiugratimi <K'eurs. Tiiis 
is referred tn as the isorirctrir point of the protein, and at it the 
particles iniiy la* supposed to !a» neut nil in respeet of the dispersion 
medium. The isoclectrie jxdnt of gtdatiu is, forcKample, at about 
Pii 4*7. In more aeid or alkaline media tin* parti(d€‘S would 
carry a positive or negative* charge rc*sjH*c't ivc-ly. Tin* jirotein 
exhibits a number of special propc^rties at this value which 
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marks the conditian of minimum stability of the sol, when the pro- 
tein is most readily flocculated. These are more particularly 
referred to in the section on. proteins and are of great importance 
in hrewing. Since the electrical phenomena on which they depend 
to a considerable extent are different in lyophobic and lyophilic 
systems the characteristics of these two classes of colloids must he 
more fully described. 

^88) Lyophobic Colloids. 

The mieelle^, or particles of the disperse phase in a lyophobic 
system, may be supposed to be surrounded by an electric double 
layer, consisting of the charge on the particle and an opposite 
charge on the dispersion medium around it. This stabilises the 
colloid particles, that is keeps them apart from each other, but 
if the electrical charge is neutralised floccplation occurs. The 
particles are readily precipitated hy addition of a small quantity 
of an electrolyte, the active agent being the ion bearing a charge 
of opposite sign to that of the particles. The flocculating pK)wer 
of the added ions increases very greatly with their valency. 
Precipitated hydrophobic colloids cannot be dispersed again, 
they are said to be irreversible. Examples of the precipitation 
of fine particles by electrolytes are found in the deposition of silt 
hy sea water and the precipitation of negatively charged particles, 
including bacteria, in water purification by positively charged 
colloidal hydroxide of aluminium and iron. Its connection with 
coagulation of proteins during wort boiling is referred to in a 
later chapter, 

(89) Lyophilic Colloids. 

The complex carbohydrates and proteins belong to the class 
of lyophilic colloids, which is much the more important class in 
brewing. Their study is rendered extremely difficult by their 
chemical complexity and the relatively small difference between 
their physical properties and those of the dispersion medium. 
They cannot as a rule he seen hy ultra microscopy or separated 
by centrifuging. Their most characteristic properties are the 
viscosity of their sols and the imbibition of water by the particles. 
They lower the surface tension of water and their sols have a 
tendency to foam. They are much more stable than lyophobic 
colloids and are not generally coagulated by small quantities of 
electrolytes, such as will precipitate the latter. It is usually 
necessary to add large quantities of salts to precipitate the proteins, 
the process being known as salting out. It is believed that the 
stabilisation of lyophilic sols in water depends not only on the 
electric charges on the particles but also on their hydration. 
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Fi<K'(nilat Um tiius dcpriKis on siiiiulf aiN‘<Jus (iisc»har^e imd clehy'dra- 
an<l the pnrtieles niny muuin <iisp(*r.scd nt tlieir isoelectric 
point, altlnnigh tlieir stability is rt*(iu(*€*d. If a hycirophilie colloid 
is deliy(irat«‘(L it iw*ts as if it wrvv hydn >ph(>bic aiui is precipitated 
l>y ele*<‘trclytcs, hut the f>ri^iiinl i'liur^^e on the uiieclles mav be 
neutralised ainl tlieii replaced by an ep|M>site charge without 
floec’ulaticia The salting out of proteirts hy means of inagiiesium 
Htilphatf% €d{‘., ih*|K*nds iippareiitly (»n dehydratiou of mieclles 
which have 1 k*cii netd raiis<-<! Ly th<’ first addition of electrolytes. 

The lM*hnviotir of sulphate ions raises a |Hhnt of considerable 
interest in brewing. The in(»st suitalde eleetrolytes for salting 
out proteins arc the sulphates r»f nrnmoniufm auignesium and 
soditim, ami this de|K*nds in part on tlu- siil|)!uite ions. Ilofiucister 
f€)und that when the salting-out pro|wrtif*s (d different salts of the 
same metal were eonipureti, they ctnild he arrange<i in a series of 
diminishing effectiveness in whic*h the anions c*aiiie in the same 
order for <liffer<'nt met ids fltiorid<-, citrate, sulpiiut <*, acetate, 
chloride, nit rat (% ehlonitc, io(li<ie, thioc‘v anatc*. This was called 
the lyotropic series. The sulphates wt rr foiin<i to lx* much more 
cffei’tive than the ehlorides, \vhi(*h may esen ui«l in dispersion. 
The preeipitating effeet of the (*ati(uis dec'reases in the <)r(ler 
cnleiuiiu iimgnesiuin, strontiuiu, hnritun, lithiiiiu, jw^tassiam, 
soflium. The ehariu*terist ie inlluenee of gypseous brewing H(|iior 
on the break of wort mu)* jH>ssit>ly hr e« »iui e<’f ed with these pro- 
perties of tlic i<uis \shieli should 1 m- taken into aeeouiit, with the 
iidlnenee of the salts on t h<‘ /-?j, of the \\ort, when an eiHieav’our 
is made to explain the eoagulafion of the j>roteins. Although 
t h<- ele<’tri(* charge is riiueh less si giiitieaiit uith the Ivophili<- than 
with lyopliobie <-olIoids and is only oiu- of the two main fa(!tors 
in tlieir stahility, its neutralisation ;it th<* isoeleet rie point eorres- 
jxvihIs with arediH-tion in stahility and generally with a niininiuiii 
stahility. Lyopbilie e<dhucls are generally resersihle and may he 
rcdisjxTsed after salting <Hit. hut t he salts c )r heavy metals are much 
more powerful pre(‘i|)itant s of tin* proteins than those mentioned 
above and t hc*y gi\'e irreversihlf! preeipitat es. 

(90) Protection. 

WIh-ji a very small {pniiitity of a lyophilie sol is ad<led to a 
lyophobie sol, tliere isadecrease in stahility known as s<*nsit isat ion, 
hut if the ly^)plulic* sol is pn*s<*nt in (-xeess it renders tlie Iyophol>ic 
particles more .stalde tcj teinjMTat ure chaiigu-s or coagulation. 
This action is referrcci to as proU'ction., aiui aj)pears to lx* <iue 
to the formation of a sheath of the protecting eolloki around the 
other. Oelatin, follow'e<i hy isinglass, has the strongest protecting 
power while dextrin may also act in this %vay hut less eiUTg«dically. 
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Being stabilised 'themselves by an adsorbed layer of water, as well 
as by the electric charge, they confer their property of greater 
stability on the lyophobic particles. If the charge on the latter 
is opposite to that of the adsorbed gelatin or other lyophilic 
colloid, protection does not occur, hut the system becomes very 
unstable through neutralisation of the charges. The use of such 
colloidal material as that extracted from linseed and used for pre- 
venting boiler scale is related to the phenomenon of protection, 
which may also occur when finings are added in excessive quantity 
to beer. In wort and beer the interaction of many different 
colloidal systems becomes very complex. Protection and pre- 
cipitation may occur at the same time in different systems. 
Windisch used the power of sensitising other colloidal systems as a 
means of characterising the colloids of wort and beer, concluding 
that the ‘‘ gum ” of wort has a decisive effect on the power to form 
a stable foam. The action of finings offers an example of the 
precipitation of colloidal particles and there is another interesting 
case occasionally produced when two bright beers are mixed. 

(91) Summary and Extension. 

Throughout the malting and brewing processes there is a 
continual change in the colloidal state of substances originally 
derived from barley and hops. This is in very large part due 
to enzymic breakdown of such highly complex substances as starch 
and proteins into cleavage products, which are, in part, in a colloidal 
state and contribute to palate -fulness and foam- forming properties 
and, in part, consist of low molecular substances available for yeast 
nutrition. The quality of beer is probably to be more closely 
related to the physical condition of its constituents than to their 
actual chemical composition. Starch breakdown occurs mainly 
during mashing, when there is also a further change in the degree 
of dispersion of proteins and their higher cleavage products, in 
continuance of the changes that occurred during malting. Low 
temperatures favour the production of fragments of s mailer ^size 
and simpler molecular composition. 

In the copper, proteins in a colloidal state are denatured and 
coagulated, while hop constituents are extracted and dispersed 
as particles of colloidal character. A.dsorption phenomena become 
of importance in the combination of malt proteins and their higher 
degradation products with resins and tannins from the hops. 
Apparently the isoelectric point of these complexes is at a lower 
Ph value than that of some of the proteins, so that coagulation is 
facilitated. During cooling there is further precipitation of colloids 
largely, it is believed, in the form of protein-tannin complexes. 

Coagulation and precipitation of colloidal substances continues 
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during ferraentation under the influence of increasing acidity, 
'^hicli also reduces the solubility of hop resins. Adsorption 
of colloids occurs on the CO 2 bubbles, on the yeast cells and on the 
surfaces of the fermenting vessels, assisting in the clarification 
of the beer. The removal by precipitation or enzymic cleavage 
of colloidal substances capable of coagulation is rarely, if ever, 
complete, and brilliant beer usually becomes cloudy in course of 
time. Probably adsorption complexes of protein and tannin 
and others containing silica contribute to the haze formation. 
Even though the reactions between proteins or their higher de- 
gradation products and tannin may have attained a state of equi- 
librium during storage, the temperature of pasteurisation may 
cause a partial denaturation of their micelles and render them more' 
prone to coagulation. 

Electrolytes contributed by the brewing liquor and materials 
have a considerable influence on the behaviour of the colloidal 
constituents of wort and beer, favourably or unfavourably 
influencing their dispersion or precipitation, according to circum^ 
stances which are dealt with in the section on hydrogen ion con- 
centration. The prevention of precipitation would appear to 
be favoured by the presence of protective colloids, such as dextrias 
or melanoidins of caramel and highly coloured malts. 


HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION 
(92) Ionic Dissociation. 

It has already been necessary to refer to hydrogen ion concen- 
tration and use the sign connection with the properties of 

colloidal systems. These terms will be used so frequently in 
the sequel to define the reaction of wort and beer that it is necessary 
to explain their meaning. Biochemical reactions, whether due 
to micro-organisms or enzymes, are influenced to such an extent 
by tjie reaction or acidity of the liquid in which they occur that 
the sign is almost as significant in brewing as the corresponding 
sign for degrees of temperature. ' 

According to Arrhenius’ theory of ionic dissociation, electro- 
lytes, e.g., salts, acids and alkalis, are more or less completely 
dissociated, when dissolved in water, into two or more electrically 
charged constituents which are known as “"ions.” These ions 
consist of elements or groups of elements positively and negatively 
charged. Thus those produced by dissociation of sodium chloride 
are Na* and CT, those given by calcium sulphate are Ca** and 
SO 4 ". An ion may be defined as an atom or radical which has 
acquired a net positive or negative electrical charge equal in 
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magnitude to the charge of an electron or to a simple multiple 
of this charge. The electrical charge on the ions is indicated by 
the positive and negative signs or, more simply, by dots and 
dashes which also, hy their number, indicate valency. 

When placed in an electric held the ions migrate to the pole of 
opposite sign. An electric current passed through an electrolyte 
does not cause the dissociation but is conducted by already existent 
charged ions which, by virtue of their electriq charges, travel to 
the pole of opposite sign on which they discharge. The negatively 
charged ions, discharged at the positive electrode or anode are 
called anions ; the positively charged ions directed to the negative 
electrode or cathode are known as cations. In the examples of 
salts just given, the metals sodium and calcium yield the positive 
ions or cations, and Ca"^+, while equivalent quantities of Cl" 
and 504 "^ form the negative ions or anions. The extent of 
dissociation that is the resulting concentration of ions and the 
quantity of, undissociated molecules in the solution, depends on 
the nature of the substance dissolved and on the dilution, tem- 
perature, etc. A high or low degree of dissociation is character- 
istic of strong or weak electrolytes respectively and complete 
dissociation only occurs in very dilute solutions. 

The concentration of ions in a solution is expressed in terms 
.of gram equivalents per litre or normality. The equivalent 
weight of an element is that which combines with 8 parts by weight 
of oxygen or displaces 1 -008 part by weight of hydrogen. That 
is to say, it is its atomic weight divided by its valency. The 
same convention is applied to ions, valency expressing the magni- 
tude of the ionic, charge- SO 4 '' is a divalent anion and its equiva- 
96 

lent weight is — = 48. One gram per litre of hydrogen ions and 

48 grains per litre of SO 4 ions thus represent the same ionic 
concentration. 

(93) Hydrogen Ions. 

According to this theory, one of the ions of every acid is the 
positively charged hydrogen ion, the other may be that of an 
element or group such as Cl' or CH 3 *COO'. Hydrocliloric acid 
and acetic acid are examples of strong and weak acids. Though 
solutions of equal normality are equivalent in respect of the 
quantity of acid they contain and neutralise equal weights of 
the same alkali, they have different effects on enzymic action or the 
growth of micro-organisms. The terms real or active acidity 
are sometimes used to express this difference, of which the generally 
accepted explanation is found in the degrees of dissociation of 
equivalent solutions. In some properties hydrochloric acid 
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behaves as if it were dissociated to the extent of 91 % in decinormal 
solution, while acetic acid of equal normality appears to be dis- 
sociated to the extent of only 1-3%, a relation which is more 
closely in accordance with their relative influence on micro- 
organisms and enzymes in biochemical reactions in dilute solations. 

Considerations of this nature hare led to the special significance 
attached to the concentration of hydrogen ions in dilute aqueous 
solutions because the acidity of the solution appears to depend 
on it. The conception has become crystallised in the term 
Hydrogen ion concentration, which has proved of extreme value 
in all branches of biochemistry. The theory of ionic dissociation 
has appeared to clear up many obscurities in biological phenomena 
by showing that the behaviour of micro-organisms and enzymes 
depended, not on the total quantity of any ion present, but on the 
amount that is free or active. 

During the last few years this theory has, however, been 
opposed by several physicists. One alternative suggestion is that 
properties which can be explained by the theory of varying 
degrees of dissociation are more probably due to varying degrees 
of activity of the ions. At greater concentrations the activity of 
anions and cations would be diminished by the proximity 
of oppositely charged ions. There is consequently a tendency 
to substitute the term activity for concentration of ions when 
solutions of strong electrolytes are in question. Further, the 
existence of free hydrogen ions in solutions is now very seriously 
questioned. If, as is believed, they are identical with the proton 
or unit of positive electricity they cannot exist in a free state 
and when given off from an acid would combine with bases or 
with w^ater. This has given rise to the conception of the “ hydrox- 
onium ion ” or H to which the properties hitherto ascribed 
to the hydrogen ion may be due. 

It is impossible to enter into such intricate controversies as 
this, hut since the observed facts are related to causes which can, 
apparently, be related to hydrogen ion concentration, the older 
view of their explanation may be retained as a useful working 
hypothesis. Its applications described in the seqtiel are, however, 
given with all due reservation and with an open mind for future 
developments. The study of brewing problems has hitherto 
been reserved almost entirely to chemists and has hardly kept 
abreast of advances in physical science, from which no doubt many 
new ideas and interpretations of well known facts may ultimately 
be derived. 

(94) loaisatioa oi Water. 

Even the purest water behaves as if it were ionised to a certain 
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extent, giving equal quantities of H* and OH' ions. The dissoci- 
ation may be represented by 

[H-] X [OH'] 

[H jO] 

in which square brackets indicate concentrations and K^is the dis- 
sociation constant of water^ Since the quantity of undissociated 
water may, in comparison with the extremely small proportion 
which xindergoes ionisation, he regarded as constant it follows 
that the ionisation product is a constant 

[H] X [OH'] - K 

The value of the ionisation constant of water has been calcu- 
lated to be from which the concentrations of hydrogen 

and hydroxyl ions are both seen to be represented hy 10”’*®^ 
gram equivalents per litre or approximately 10"^, 

It is interesting to consider what this means in concrete 
figures. One gram molecule of any substance is stated to contain 
approximately 6-061 X 10^® molecules. Accordingly pure water 
contains 6*061 X lO^^ ^ 10-7 hydrogen ions per litre. This 
equals 6*061 X 10^®'^r 60,610,000,000,000,000, over 60 thousand 
billion hydrogen ions in a litre. A litre of water is computed 
to contain 55-56 gram molecules ox 55*56 x 6*061 X 10^3 water 
molecules, so that only 1 molecule in every 555,600,000 is ionised. 

(95) Hydrogen Ion Concentration, p^. 

The range of possible concentration of the hydrogen ions in 
different solutions is so wide and, as has been shown, is so low in 
water, that its expression in grams per litre is very cumbersome. 
Liquids such as beer or wort are supposed to contain only about 
one-tenthousandth to one-millionth of a gram of ionised hydrogen 
per litre. Changes in hydrogen ion concentration represented 
by much smaller fractions of a gram than these have quite a 
marked influence on biochemical reactions and it has been found 
necessary to devise a scale down to one hundred million millionth 

of a gram of hydrogen ions per litre, or gram. It has been 
calculated that a piece of paper 69,444? miles long would be re- 
quired to plot the whole range of concentrations from 

a quite impossible situation in view of the frequency with which 
it is necessary to construct graphs showing the effects of changes 
in hydrogen ion concentration. 

This difficulty has been overcome by adoption of Sorensen^s 
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suggestion that hydrogen ion concentration should be represented 
by the logarithm of its reciprocal. Thus a hydrogen ion concen- 
tration of ^ gram hydrogen ions per litre is represented by the 
logarithm of 10, that is by 1 , while 2, being the logarithm of 100, 
represents a hydrogen ion concentration of gram per litre. 

The resulting value is expressed by pa if [H‘] is the hydrogen 
ion concentration 

Ph = log 

or Ph: = — fog [H'] 

or hy^drogen ion concentration = 10 

(96) Acidity, Alkalinity and the ^ Scale. 

Acidity and alkalinity deriTc a special significance when 
dilate solutions exhibiting the properties generally associated 
with these terms are studied in the light of their ionisation, on 
the assumption that one of the ions of every acid is the positively 
charged hydrogen ion and one of the ion^ of basic hydroxides 
is the negatively charged hydroxyl ion OH'. 

All liquids of which water is a constituent may he supposed 
to contain positively charged hydrogen ions and negatively charged 
hydroxyl ions. The addition, of an acid to water increases the 
apparent hydrogen ion concentration and diminishes that of the 
hydroxyl ions in such a way that their product remains constant, 
according to the equation [H‘] X [OH'] —10"^^. Addition of an 
alkali brings about a similar increase of the OH' ions and decrease 
of the H' ions. Thus H* and OH' ions always exist together in 
both acid and alkaline solutions, the former being characterised by 
predominance of the H* ions and the latter by that of OH' ions. 
The hydroxyl ion concentration can always be deduced by subtract- 
ing the Ph “value from 14 and both acidity and alkalinity can be ex- 
pressed in terms of giving a scale on which the central point 
of neutrality is occupied by 7. At this point the concentrations 
of H* and OH' are equal as they are in water. In this way acidity 
and alkalinity become relative terms on one single scale divided 
into equal unit divisions of from 0 to 14. 

A normal solution of an acid or alkali is defined as containing 
one gram equivalent of the substance per litre or one gram equiva- 
lent of H or OH as the case may be, the same basis as that on 
which hydrogen, ion concentration is expressed. A decinormal 
solution of a strong acid should thus have a pjj value of 1 and a 
centinormal solution a value of 2, Equivalent solutions of a 
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strong base would have values of 13 and 12 respectively. 
Since acids and bases never appear to be completely ionised, 
unless the solutions are very dilute, the normality and scales 
'Will not exactly coincide, hut, for practical purposes, they may be 
considered to do so for such strong acids and bases as HCl and 
NaOH, as in Table IT. The actual of decinormal HCl is 
1-04 and of decinormal NaOH 13-07, the latter containing 
0-000,000,000,000,086 or 86 X 10"^* or 10“^®**^’ gram of ionised 
hydrogen per litre. 


Table 17. — Normality and Values of Dieute Sol'dtions of 
Stroijg Acids awd Bases 


NoTmAlity 
of solutions 

HCl 

NaOH 

values 

Normal 

0 

14 

0-1 N 

1 

13 

0-01 N 

2 

12 

G-OOl N 

3 

11 

0-0001 N 

4 

10 

0-06001 N 

1 5 

9 

0-000001 N 

6 

8 

Neutrality 


pH 7 


It will be seen from this table that an increase in value 
of 1 unit actually means a tenfold decrease in the concentration 
of. hydrogen ions, which corresponds with the definition that the 
scale is logarithmic 'with the sign altered. A value of 4 repre- 
sents 1,000 times more hydrogen ions than 7. Though the 

difference in p^ values between 5-0 and 5*1 and between d-9 
and 6 *0 are numerically equal, the former represents a difference 
in hydrogen ion concentration many times greater than the latter. 
The difference in hydrogen ion concentration denoted by a tenth 
on the scale becomes progressively greater as the pn value dimin- 
ishes from T to 1 by values standing in the relation of 1 to 1 ,000,000. 

It is important to note that the central point on this scale, 
denoted by T, represents neutrality or the value of pure water 
(Ph V-07) , That the lower figures 7 to O indicate increasing hydrogen 
ion concentration or acidity up to the value corresponding with 
normal solutions of strong acids. Higher figures from 7 to 14 
show decreasing hydrogen ion concentration or what is generally 
regarded as increasing alkalinity to the value representing normal 
solutions of completely dissociated strong alkalis. The latter 
solutions also contain hydrogen ions, so that the entire scale, 
0 to 14, represents decreasing acidity and values increase as 
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acidity falls, 0 represents 1 gram of ionised hydrogen per 
litre and 14 = 0-000,000,000,000,01 gram. 

Hydrochloric acid appears to be dissociated to the extent of 
91% in decinormal solutions, instead of the 100% just mentioned, 
so that solutions of this strength would contain 0-091 gram of 
H' ions per litre and behave as if their active acidity was 


measured 




9-1 

1 ^ 


N. 


The apparent hydrogen ion concentration 


of decinormal hydrochloric acid is consequently given by this 
figure or by X 10 “ ^ (o*96 being the logarithm of 9-1), 

or by Similarly a litre of N /lO acetic acid appears to contain 

0 *0013 gram of hydrogen ions and its active acidity is represented 
1 *3 

bv N. Its hydrogen ion concentration is therefore expressed by 


1-8 K 10-3 or loo ii X 10-3 or IQ-^-^ 


and its value by 2 -89. 

The Ph value is a more precise indication of the effect of 
acidity on many biochemical processes than the titratable acidity 
of the solutions. At greater dilutions both these acids are more 
fuUy dissociated, as shown in Table 18. The strong acid is 
dissociated to a greater extent than the weak and its p^ value 
is always lower in equivalent solutions. 


Table 18. — Dissociation or Dilute Acids 



Hydrochloric 

Acotic 


Dissociation % 

pn 

Hissooiation % 

Ph 

Decinormal acid 

91 0 

1-04 

1-3 

2-39 

Oenti normal acid 

96-4 

2*02 

417 

3 -38 


(97) Buffers. 

Another conception which has been found to have many 
applications in brewing is that of buffer action. It may be simply 
explained by analogy with the buffers on railway trains, which 
minimise the effect of shocks and caused Fernbach and Hubert 
to apply the term tampon or buffer to substances which minimise 
the change in p^ value brought about by additions of acids or 
alkalis to other solutions or water. If a strong acid or alkali 
be added to water the p^ value is suddenly decreased or increased 
and very small additions will produce very considerable change 
of solutions containing free alkali or acid, as the case may be. 
On the other hand if acid be added in less than equivalent quantity 
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to the solution of & salt of a weak acid, the H ions it yields wiU 
unite with the anions of the salt to give molecules of the weak 
acid which is so slightly ionised that the pj^ will be only very slightly 
changed. Thus the carbonates of brewing liquor exert an impor- 
tant buffering effect and restrict increase in the hydrogen ion 
concentration of wort, because H ions unite with CO 3 to produce* 
almost unionised H^COg or, actually, HgO and COg. Similarly 
salts of weak bases act as buffers against OH ions, while salts of 
strong acids with strong bases have little or no buffering influence 
in either direction. 

Typical buffer solutions are made by mixing 0-2N solutions 
of acetic acid and sodium acetate. These are characterised by 
definite values depending on the proportions of the two con- 
stituents. The figures given in Table 19 show that the pn increment 
due to each 5% of neutralisation of the acetic acid is in the order of 
0 *1 unit. 

Table 19. — Bttffeu Solutions op Acetic Aoin aitd Sodium Acetate 

3*72 4-05 4-27 4-45 4-63 4*80 499 5-25 5*37 5-67 

90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 15 10 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 85 90 

The addition of sti'ong acid will liberate acetic acid from the 

sodium acetate, while alkalis would neutralise some of the free 
acetic acid, producing small changes in p^i of the order mentioned. 
The smallest change p^*oduced in this way, or the greatest buffering 
action, is seen to occur when half the acetic acid is neutralised. 
The buffer action in respect of acids would cease when all the acetate 
was converted to acetic acid, and to alkalis when all the acid was 
neutralised. Thus the buffer action of any solution is restricted 
to a definite range of values. Buffer solutions serve as readily 
reproducible standards of value, because this depends on the 
proportions of their constituents. Many suitable mixtures are 
available containing such substances as primary and secondary 
pliosphates, boric acid and borates, succinic acid and succinates, 
etc. 

(98) Buffer Titrations, 

The buffer action of solutions may be determined by plotting 
the changes in produced by successive small additions of acid 
or alkali. A typical graph for the titration of 50 ml. of deci- 
normal phosphoric acid with N /lO alkali is given in Fig. 31. 

The straight portion of the curve at 7, when the change from 
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KII2PO 4 to KaHPO^ is half complete and additions of KOH 
produce only slight changes in value, indicates a region of 
maximum huffering. Similar buffering actions are to be noted at 
about Ph when H3PO4 is half converted to KH2PO4 and at 
between K2HPG4 and K 3PO 4.' The ionisation produced 
when the primary or acid phosphate is formed corresponds to 
a Ph value of 5 and that for the secondary or alkaline phosphate 
to Ph 9*2. The buffer action of wort depends partly on a mixture 
of these phosphates derived from the malt. 



The buffer action of a solution can be quantitatively defined 
by means of Van Slyke’s buffer coefficient tt = /dpij, in which 
is the amount of acid added in gram-equivalents per litre 
and dpn resulting change in value. The buffer coefficient tt 
is the number of gram-equivalents of strong acid or alkali required 
to produce a change of one unit in the Pn of the buffer 

solution. 

( 99 ) Ampholytes. 

Substances wbich have the powder of reacting either as an 
acid or base are known as amphoteric electrolytes or ampholytes. 
As a rule their basic or acidic functions are weak and can only be 
brought effectively into action by means of strong acids or bases. 
Aluminium hydroxide provides an exanaple. With hydrochloric 
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acid it forms aluminium chloride, AlCl 3, and with caustic soda 
it gives sodium aluminate, Al(ONa) 3. Examples encountered 
in brewing are to be found in the proteins and protein digestion 
products. To take the simplest example, glycine or amino-acetic 
acid, which contains one NH2 and one COOH radical, whereby 
it forms salts either with acids or bases, acts as a base in strong 
acid solutions and as an acid in strongly alkaline. 

NHa.CH2.COOH 4-HCl - HCLNH2.CH2.COOH 
NH2.CH2.COOH -kNaOH =NH2.CH2.COONa -L H^O 
In acid solutions the dissociation is such that the glycine 
carries a positive charge, .Cl" -f^NH^.CHa.COOH. In alkaline 
solutions it carries a negative charge, NH2.CH2.COO"' + Na"^. 
At some intermediate point"' it will give positive and negative 
ions in equal quantity and the total charge is at its minimunr 
value. This is its isoelectric point when it exists as a ‘‘ zwitter 
ion/’^^H gN-CHs.COO"". The isoelectric point varies with different 
substances and is at a lower pu value when the acid character of 
the ampholyte predominates over the basic. ‘‘ Zwitter ” is 
German for hermaphrodite and is here used in accordance with 
Bjerrum'^s hypothesis (see Section 115). 

DErEnMiNArioK of Hydrogex Iont Concentration 

(100) Electrometric Methods. 

The measurement of such an exceedingly small concentration 
of hydrogen ions as exists, for example, in a decinormal solution 
of caustic soda and is represented by 8 -6 X 10"^* or a value of 
IS -07 would seem almost beyond the range of possibility. The 
normality represents 0 -000,000,000,000,086 gram per litre. In 
worts and beers with values ranging between ^ 4 the 

weight of hydrogen ions would he between 0 000,001 and 0*0001 
gram per litre. It is possible, however, to measure the activity 
of the hydrogen ions by electrical methods and to calculate their 
apparent concentration from the results obtained. In addition, 
methods based on the change of colour produced in indicator 
solutions at different values have been devised. 

Electrometric methods are capable of greater accuracy than 
colorimetric and must be used if it is desired to determine values 
with an accuracy of O-Ol but they require expensive apparatus 
and skilful manipulation. Colorimetric methods are much simpler 
and generally satisfactory for routine purposes for which an 
accuracy of 0-1— 0-2 p^ is adequate. Electrometric methods, 
however, constitute the basis of reference against which colori- 
metric methods are checked and standardised. 

If a metal electrode Is placed in a solution of one of its salts 
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it exerts a potential and tends to dissolve and increase the con- 
centration of its ions in the solution but, at the same time, ions 
derived from the salts in solution tend to deposit on the metal 
until there is an equilibrium between the solution pressure and 
the osmotic pressure. A “ hydrogen electrode,” consisting of 
platinum coated with platinum black saturated with hydrogen, 
will behave in an analogous manner in solutions containing 
hydrogen ions and come to an equilibrium with the solution which 
varies with the hydrogen ion concentration of the latter. If two 
hydrogen electrodes are immersed in liquids with different hydrogen 
ion concentrations and connected by means of an inverted 
U-tube containing normal KCl solution, while the electrodes are 
connected by a wire, a difference of potential depending on 
the difference betw^een the hydrogen ion concentrations, or activi- 
ties, will be set up between the two electrodes. A current will 
then pass and can be measured by means of a suitable device 
in the circuit. If one of the cells contained a solution at exact 
normality of hydrogen ions, it could be used as a standard for 
measuring the hydrogen ion concentration in the other. Such a 
standard solution is difficult to make and, in practice, is replaced 
by a calomel half-cell in which a platinum electrode dips into 
mercurous chloride in normal potassium chloride solution. Calomel 
electrodes are easily prepared and maintain a constant potential 
over a long period. The hydrogen electrode, kept in equilibrium 
with an atmosphere of hydrogen by bubbling hydrogen round it, 
is immersed in the solution under examination. The current in 
tlie circuit connecting the two electrodes is measured in millivolts. 
At 20° C. the E.M.F. varies as 0 058 log [H'], The observed 
E.M.F. is the difference between the E.M.F.’s of the two elec- 
trodes, i.e. : — 


E.M.F. observed 


Whence Log [H’] 


-■^N-calomel “^^hydrogea 

0-288 — 0 058 log IT 
0-288 — observed E.M.F. 


Log H* is negative for solutions containing less than 1 gram- 
equivalent of Hydrogen ions per litre, let it be represented by — oa. 

Then : — Hydrogen ion concentration [H’] = 10 
and by definition oo is the value of the solution. 

Several different methods and types of apparatus are available 
for determining the hydrogen ion concentration of liquids by 
electrometric means, but the above is sufficient to indicate the 
principle on which the measurement is made. The glass electrode 
is very useful for worts and beers. 
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(101) Indicators. 

Indicators are substances of which the solutions vary in colour 
according to the reaction of the medium. Their use in hydrogen 
ion concentration measurements depends on the fact that the 
colour change occurs at a defilnite value or, more generally, 
that there is a gradual change of tint over a range of p^ values 
vrhich makes it possible to gauge the extent of the change at any 
jPh value within this range. Some indicators are compounds 
■which form salts with either acids or bases and yield at least one 
coloured ion on dissociation. The degree of dissociation is in 
such cases altered by changes in hydrogen or hydroxyl concen- 
tration, and this causes an alteration in the colour of the indicator. 
This theory is not altogether satisfactory, and in many cases it is 
believed that the change in colortr is due to a change in the con- 
stitution of the compound. Thus it is suggested that phenol- 
phthalein in acid liq[uids exists in a form which can be represented 
to contain a lactone ring. In alkaline liquids it forms an alkali 
salt of another form of the conrpound containing a quinone group 
and this is red. 

The change of colour over a limited transition interval of p^ 
values within which the two forms of the indicator exist together 
in varying proportions, giving a transition of colour from one form 
to the other, has been precisely determined for a large number of 
indicators of which a selection is given in Table 20. The first ten 


TiLBLE 20. — IXBICATORS 


Indicator 

pii range 

Colour change 

gram in 
100 ml. 

Acid 

Alkali 

Thymol blue 

1 •2-2*8 

red 

yellow 

0-04 

Brom- phenol blue 

3 -0-4 *6 

yellow 

violet 

0-04 

Biom-cresol green 

3 -6-0 -2 

yellow 

blue 

0-02 

Methyl red 

4 -2-6 *8 

red 

yellow 

2-0 

B.D.ll. 4460 

4.4-6-0 

red 

green 

— 

Brorn-cresol purple 

5 -24) -8 

yellow 

violet 

0-02 

Broin-tliymol blu(‘ 

6 -0-7*0 

yellow 

blue 

0-04 

Phenol red 

6 -8-8 -4 

yellow 

red 

0-02 

Cresol red 

7 -2-8 -8 

yellow 

purple 

0-02 

Thymol blue 

8 -0-9-0 

yellow 

blue 

0-04 

Methyl orange 

2 •9-4*0 

red 

yellow 

0-02 

Litmus 

5 -0-8-0 

red 

blue 

2-0 

]!^eutra] red 

6 -8-8-0 

red 

orange 

1-0 

Phenol-phthalein 

8-3-10-0 

colourless 

red 

1 -0 

2-4 Diiiitro- phenol ( a) . . 

2 -84: -5 

colourless 

yellow 

0-10 

2-5 ,, (y) 

4-0-5 -4 

colourless 

yellow 

0-10 

j?-Nitropheiiol 

5-0-7 -0 

colourless 

yellow 

0-50 

7?^-Nitro phenol 

6-8-7 -4 

colourless 

yellow 

0-50 
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axe those most commonly used for standard buffer tubes, covering- 
a range of values from 1 -2 to 9 -6. It will be noted that the old 
definition of acid and alkali, depending on the change in colour 
of an indicator, no longer holds. For instance, if methyl orange 
gives an orange colour when added to a liquid, it merely means 
that the liquid has a value of not less than 4-0. It may still 
be acid. 

(102) Colorimetric Determination of p^. . 

The Ph ^alue of colourless buffered liquids may be determined 
by adding a measured quantity of an appropriate indicator 
solution to 10 nal. of the liquid and comparing the colour 
produced with those of a series of buffer solutions of accurately 
known values containing the same proportion of indicator. 
The colour of beer and wort complicates the comparison but the 
difficulty can be overcome in a simple mamier by use of a com^ 
parator, which may be a block of wood pierced with six vertical 
holes to take the test tubes disposed in pairs, one behind the other. 
The block is pierced horizontally with cuts through which each 
pair of tubes can be viewed by transmitted light. 10 ml. of the 
beer or wort, to which indicator has been added, is . placed in one 
of the centre holes, with a tube of water in the hole behind it.. 
The two most closely matching standard tubes are then placed 
in the front row, to left and right of the test liquid, while two tubes 
of the beer or wort, without indicator, are placed behind them. 
The test tubes used are all of equal diameter, and the colour 
observed through any of the paixs is made up of that of the wort 
or beer itself, together with that produced by a given volume of 
the indicator. The standard buffer tubes cover the working 
range of the indicator with differences of 0 -2 in value between 
each pair of the series. Although the tubes are hermetically 
sealed, their colours gradually fade, a defect which has been 
overcome in the Lovibond comparator by adoption of coloured 
glasses standardised against B.D.H. indicators. 

This method becomes increasingly difficult with darker worts 
or beers, but these can be diluted 10, 20 or evQii 40 times without 
great loss of accuracy in the measurement. It is sometimes 
difficult to get a good match with worts and beers. Colloids 
may adsorb the indicator to .some extent and oxidising or reducing 
substances may affect its colour. On the other hand, the salts 
in the buffer solution may have an influence on the colour which 
may be absent in the wort. These sources of error, with the 
exception of the last, may he avoided by eliminating the tubes 
containing water and untreated wort and simply matching a 
mixture of the sample, indicator and buffer solution against a 
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mixture of similar proportions of sample, indicator and water. 
The salt error due to the buffer salts can be reduced adding 
N /lO NaCl solution instead of water to the other mixture, 
as proposed in a colorimetric method described by Kolbach^. 
Red-yellow indicators ‘are not satisfactory for wort and beer. 
Those with yellow-blue virage give a much clearer colour 
change. Brom-cresol green is useful for beers and the B.D.H. 
mixed indicator 4460, covering the range 4 '4-6*0, is 

suitable for worts. 

A rough determination can he made with a solution of mixed 
indicators, such as the B.D.H. Universal Indicator, which gives 
-definite colour changes between 3 0 and 11-0. 

Colorimetric determination of the pjj value of water or very 
•dilute solutions is complicated by the buffering action of the small 
quantity of indicator added. B.D.H. indicator solutions are 
neutralised to their half-way point and, if added to pure water, 
show the corresponding colour. Thus Brom-cresol green would 
indicate 4'4-4'6, while Thymol blue might show 8 *6-8*8 
with the same water. Water must, therefore, be treated with a 
reduced quantity of the indicator to minimise the effect of the 
reaction of the latter. The colour is then observed down the tube 
instead of across it and compared with buffer tubes containing a 
similar proportion of the indicator. It is best to confirm 
walues by a second test with another indicator, having an over- 
lapping range. 

i(103) Summary and Applications. 

The influence of the reaction of the medium on the course of 
biochemical changes brought about by enzymes, on the behaviour 
of colloids and on the life of micro-organisms is much more clearly 
comprehensible through the conception of hydrogen ion concen- 
tration or active acidity than in relation to the quantity of acid 
indicated by titration with alkali. The quantity of acid present 
in wort and beer is small but their values, due to the presence 
of weak acids and acid salts and regulated by the existence of 
buffer mixtures, have important influences on the character, 
composition and stability of the beer. Examples arc to be found 
in subsequent chapters in which the influence of hydrogen ion 
concentration on each phase of the brewdug process is dealt with. 
There is a constant increase in acidity from wort to beer, the gradual 
change being appropriate to the enzymic and physical processes 
occurring at each stage. Abnormalities in behaviour or defects 
in the product result from deviations from the normal value 
.-at any stage. The change in values may be summarised as 
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follows, the figures applying to English top -fermentation beers. 
Values higher by 0 -3 to 0 -5 in are typical of lager brewing. 


Table 21. — Changes in Value ddbins Beewing 


Stage in brewing 

Pn 

Influence 

MasHng, distilled or carbon- 
ate liquor. 

6 -0-6 -6 

Rather high for enzymic 
con version . 

,, gypseous or treated 

liquor. 

5 •2-5 1 

About optimum for mash 
tnn conversion. 

Boiling, hopped wort 

5-1-5 -0 

Favourable for break and 
moderate hop extrac- 
tion. 

Fermentation, falling . . 

5 0-4 -a 

Favourable to yeast at 
first, becoming increas- 
ingly unfavourable. 

Beer 

4-2-3 8 

Favourable to beer stab- 
ility. Inimical to bac- 
terial growth. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CARBOHYDRATES AND PROTEINS 
OF BARLEY AND MALT 

THE CARBOHYDRATES 

(104) The Biochemistr 7 of Malting. 

The chemical aad physical changes in the constituents of barley 
brought about during malting consist, firstly, in changes in the 
colloidal state of such complex materials as starch, proteins, etc., 
followed by breakdoAV'H of the altered substances to simpler 
colloid and, finally, soluble crystalloid substances. The questions 
with which it is necessary to become familiar relate to : — 

(1) The nature of the physical aad chemical changes during 

malting. 

(2) The agency by which they are brought about. 

(3) The extent to which they should be carried during malting. 

(4) The means for judging the extent of these changes, and 

(5) The influence of these changes and of the varying degree 

to which they are carried on the quality of the malt. 

It would be impossible to follow these changes without some 
knowledge of the nature and properties of the various constituents 
of barley. These were referred to in a previous chapter, but little 
was said in respect of their chemical properties and those of their 
derivatives. Our knowledge of the constitution of sta'rch, and 
of that particular variety of it found in barley, is so limited that 
it is impossible to give a complete picture of what occurs to it 
during malting, while similar clifhculties arise in connection 
with the proteins and other constituents of barley. Nothing 
further can, therefore, be attempted here than to give such a 
broad, generalised account of such of their physical and chemical 
properties as may be useful for practical application. 

Production of starch and allied compounds in plants is among 
the most important chemical reactions for which nature is response 
ihle. It involves storing up the energy of sunlight which, acting 
through the agency of chlorophyll in the green tissues, causes 
carbon dioxide and water to enter into combination. The inter- 
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mediate stages in this photosynthesis are not known with certainty^ 
but it is widely held that formaldehyde is a primary product and 
that cane-sugar is formed in an upgrade, intermediate stage, 
leading to the production of starch. The energy fixed heeomes 
av^ailable as the motive force of vital processes, produces heat 
during respiration and accounts for the rise of temperature during 
fermentation, all of which involve the reverse downgrade processes. 
Syntheses of this nature have not yet heen effected artificially, 
but the breakdown processes can be brought about readily and 
lead to the production of simpler carbohydrates^ known as 
dextrins and sugars. These are essential biochemical reactions 
in malting and brewing and can be studied in the doAvngrade 
sequence in which they occur. 

(105) Carbohydrates. 

The carbohydrates are substances which contain only carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, the hydrogen and oxygen always existing 
in the same proportion as in water, that is two atoms of hydrogen 
to one of oxygen. The 'tw^o most important carbohydrates in 
barley are starch and cellulose. The former exists in the cells 
of the endosperm in the form of granules, embedded in a 
matrix of protein and other materials, the latter forms a con- 
siderable part of the structural elements of the grain. Although 
they are very different in physical properties, cellulose, for example, 
being much more resistant to the action of water than starch, 
they are both found by analysis to consist of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in the proportions represented almost exactly by 
CeHioOg. The slight divergence from the composition repre- 
sented by this formula is due to the impossibility of freeing them 
completely from associated water, phosphorus, silica, etc. 

The enquiry as to how these two substances, with the same per- 
centage composition, can have such different properties raises 
some of the most difficult problems of organic chemistry, but it is 
believed to depend on the manner in which the molecules are 
interlocked in the colloidal physical units. The actual size of 
the molecules is different. In both cases it is many times greater 
than is represented by CsHioOg. How much greater is still 
uncertain and the formula for both starch and cellulose is fre- 
quently written as (CeHioQs)^ to indicate this. It is at present 
generally agreed that Haworth’s estimate of 30 as the value of 7 i 
in starch satisfactorily represents its molecular unit, but this 
does not represent the physical unit. Many molecular units 
may be joined to form the physical unit as it exists in colloidal 
dispersions. Evidence will be given later which suggests that 
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this larger unit in raw starch varies greatly and may account 
for several hundred or more than a thousand times CgHioOs. 
The simplest carbohydrates or sugars have the general formula 
Compound sugars may be regarded as derived from 
them by combination of 2, 3 or 4 molecules, with elimination of 
1, 2 or 3 molecules of water, e.g,, C 2a(H 20)2ii_ji. The carbohydrates 
met with in brewing may be listed as follows, to indicate their 
relationships and the nomenclature of groups and individuals. 

{!) Simple sugars~Moi\os 2 LCcha,rides, n — 3 to 9. 

(a) Pentoses, n = 5. QHi arabinose, xylose. 

(b) Hexoses, n -= 6. CgHigOe. 

AJdohexoses —glucose, mannose, galactose. 
Ketohexoses — ^fructose, 

(2) Compound sugars. 

[a) Disaccharides, n = 6. C12H22O11. 

Reducing sugars — maltose, lactose, melibiose. 
^on-reducing sugar — sucrose (cane sugar). 

{h) Trisaccharides, n = 6. C3 q(H 20)3 jj_ 2» CIigH 32^^16- 
Raifinose (non-reducing). 

(3) Polysaccharides in which n is very large or unknown, 

(a) Pentosans, (C5H«04),^, araban, xylan. 

' {b) Hexosans, (CgHi o^5)n» starch, cellulose, glycogen, dex- 

trins, mannan, galactan, 
lichenin. 

(4) Related coiripounds containing other groups in the molecules 
with carbohydrate groups, which may be pentosans, 
hexosans or both. 

(a) Mixed pentosans — hemicelluloses, pectins, gums. 

(b) Inositols, isomeric with hexoses, associated with bios, 
combined with P2O5 in phytin. 

(106) Starch. 

Starch exists in plants in the form of granules, which vary 
considerably in their shape and size, as is shown by the photo- 
micrographs of granules from different sources in Fig. 38. In 
some starches there are smaller and larger individuals and in 
many cases a characteristic mixture of small and large granules. 
Those of potato starch range between 60 and 100/x or up to 1 /250 
of an inch in length, while barley starch contains large granules of 
about and small ones about 4/^ in diameter. The existence 

of structural layers around a point, known as the hilum, is clearly 
shown in potato starch. When starch is heated with water, the 
granules begin to swell at temperatures varying with their origin 
and finally form a gelatinous mass. The temperatures at which 
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gelatinisation commences are at about 149° Fabr. for potato starcli, 
167° Fahr. for maize starch, 1 T 6 ° Fakr. for barle}^, rye, wheat 
and rice starches, and 185° Fahr. for oat starch, but, in practice, 
it is necessary to boil the starches to get complete gelatinisation. 
The granules lose their structure in this process, forming a colloidal 
system with water. 

Starch granules are not homogeneous and two components, 
with distinct physical properties, can be separated from starch 
paste ( 1 ) by treatment with dehydrated, precipitated barley 
diastase, which converts one to maltose, with little action on 
the other, ^ ( 2 ) by Ling’s method of freezing, followed by extraction 
with warm water, which removes one component as a colloidal 
dispersion and leaves the other as an insoluble residue, and (3) 
hy Samec’s^ method of electrodialysis. Maquenne and Roux® 
called the less resistant component Amylose. This is readily 
dispersed in water and completely converted to maltose by diastase. 
The more resistant fraction was called Amylopectin. This giv’^es 
a paste with hot water and is converted mainly to dextrin s by malt 
diastase. They held that amylopectin formed a protecting 
envelope to the less resistant inner portion of the granules, con- 
sisting of amylose, hut the relation between the two components 
of starch is probably more intimate than this, the amylopectin 
occurring around and between amylose particles. They are 
alternatively known as a-amylose (amylopectin) and /3-amylose 
(amylose), while Samec called the fraction that travelled towards 
the cathode in his electrodialysis process, amyJoamylose and the 
other erydhroamylose. The former, corresponding with amylose, 
gives a blue colour with iodine, the latter, a violet or red colour. 
Starch granules also contain very small quantities of phosphoric 
acid, silicic acid, fatty acids, lime and protein. Such figures as 
0-02 and 0*17'% of P 2 O 5 have been found in different starches and 
0*5— 0 * 8 % of fatty acids in maize and rice starch. In addition, 
Schryver and Thomas^ claimed the existence of another organic 
constituent, which they regarded as a hemicellulose and of which 
3*8% has been reported in maize starch and 1 % in rice starch. 

Recognition of two distinct components of starch, gave rise 
to theories of their conversion to different products in the mash 
tun, but Hirst, Plant and Wilkinson^ failed to find any chemical 
difference between amylose and amylopectin. Haworth ® suggests 
that the physical unit of amylopectin is much greater than that of 
amylose, differences in properties thus depending on variation in 
the degree of aggregation or number of chemical molecules in 
their physical molecules or colloidal micelles, which might influence 
their mash tun conversion. The difficulty of making any clear- 
cut separation of aggregates of this kind no doubt accounts for the 
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•very varying yields obtained by different methods. Ring and 
Nanji placed the proportions of amylose and amylopectin in 
several starches as 2:1, but others have found such ratios 
as 1 : 4. 

The problem of cellulose and its difference from starch may be ^ 
left out of consideration here, since it is not altered appreciably 
during malting and mashing. Starch, on the other hand, is altered 
very much and the final result in wort, under most favourable 
conditions, is the production from it of a mixture containing 
SO % of a fermentable sugar, maltose, and 20% of an unfermentable 
dextrin. The nature of the substance or substances constituting 
the latter fraction is again very much in doubt and it has been 
realised for a long time that the best way to answer this question 
and to find why the products obtained in mashing vary so much 
under different temperature conditions in the mash tun, is to dis- 
cover the constitution of the starch unit. This, according to 
Haworth, is represented by a chain of 24 to 30 links, each of which 
is a (CfiHioOs) group. Richardson, Higginbotham and Farrow 
have, however, produced evidence that the chain constituting 
raw starch may consist of 1,470 links. However this may be, 
the molecule of starch may be represented by 

CeHnOs-CeHioOs - - - - CeHi^Os-QHioOs CeHioOs-CeH.iO^ 

The dashes indicate the indefinite length of the chain and the 
two end groups are here formulated rather differently from the rest 
to suggest the presence of a molecule of water and slight reducing 
properties which Richardson, Higginbotham and Farrow^ found 
were possessed by starch. This long chain can be readily broken 
to fragments by boiling with dilute acids, the fragments being 
glucose, which is CgHigOg, so that starch may be regarded as a 
chain of glucose residues. Starch is also broken dowm in the mash 
tun, but the products are different, mainly maltose, with a smaller 
proportion of an unfermentable or difficultly fermentable residue 
of dextrins. Invariable production of the latter in enzymic 
conversions of starch suggests that the structure of starch is not 
uniform, but that its molecule contains a knot ” of more resistant 
material, though nothing definite can be said on this point. The 
following equation represents an early stage in starch break- 
down : — 


CeH,,0,-CeHioO, - - 
= C6Hi,Os-CeH,oO, 


QHioOs t CeH.oO, 

4- HOfH 

- CeH,o 03 ~CgH,^Og 
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(107) Dextrins. 

The above equation represents the fracture of the starch 
chain into two large fragments hy the action of water at the 
place marked by vertical dots. A reaction of this -kind, adding 
the elements of water, is known as an hydrolysis and it is thus that 
the breakdown of the starch molecule either by acids or by 
enzymes is represented. The two fragments into which the mole- 
cule is broken are here represented as two long chains of indefinite 
length- These are dextrins and it may be imagined that a very 
large number of different dextrins, with varying chain lengths and 
properties, might be produced by breaking the immensely long chain 
of starch at different points. Alternatively it may be supposed 
that certain links in the chain are more readily parted than others 
and that the number of dextrins is limited. This question still 
awaits an answer. Quite a number of products of this nature, 
for which individuality has been claimed, have been obtained 
by the action of enzymes on starch and have been given various 
names, of which malto-dextrin, a-amylodextrin, trihexosan and 
hexahexosan are examples. It is perhaps best to regard them 
all as dextrins, and to associate with them “ soluble starch,” 
which is the first product of the breakdown of the raw starch 
unit. 

It is generally held that hydrolysis does not occur when starch 
is digested with 7% hydrochloric acid for T days at 60 Fahr. 
Soluble starch obtained in this way, after filtration, washing to 
remove acid and drying at room temperature is, according to this 
view, a product of physical disaggregation of the original starch 
unit. Richardson, Higginbotham and Farrow, however, consider 
that hydrolysis actually occurs and that soluble starch differs 
from unmodified starch, and its lower conversion products, only in 
chain length. They claim that it has a cupric reducing power, cor- 
responding with varying chain lengths of from 30 to 50 glucose units. 
Soluble starch can be dissolved or caused to form a clear colloidal 
dispersion in boiling water, although the appearance of the granules 
differs little from that in raw starch, apart from cracks in some of 
them. It is the form of starch usually employed in experiments 
with diastase, because it is much more readily converted than raw 
or gelatinised starch. As such it is used as the substrate for 
estimation of diastatic activity. It does not reduce Fehling’s 
solution in the processes ordinarily used in sugar analyses. 

Proceeding further in the breakdown of the dextrin chains 
first produced, chains with a progressively smaller number of links 
would be obtained, all or ‘ any of which might occur in wort. 
Finally a point is reached when a short chain of only two links 
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is obtained or, alternatively, two links migkt be split off from the 
end of the starch chain, leaving at each successive stage a shorter 
dextrin chain. la either case this chain of two links is maltose : 

CeKiiOg or Ci 2 H 22 Gn^ 

Maltose in its turn can he hydrolysed by boiling with dilute 
acids, giving the two single links, which are glucose : 

QHiiOs-CeHnO, + H2O = CeH^^^Oe 4 - 

Haworth and his colleagues at Birmingham University have 
isolated and purified fractions from starch conversions by diastase, 
with chain lengths of 16-18, 10-12, 6—8 and 5-6 ghicose units, 
as found hy gravimetric assay of their methylated derivatives. 
They, as well as starch, all appeared to consist of continuous chains 
of ot-pyranose units, a-amylodextrin was found* to consist 
of 11-12 such units and different specimens of glycogen of 12—14* 
or 20-22 units- Cellulose differs from starch in that it consists of 
a chain of 200 yS-pyranose units and gives cellobiose on acid 
hydrolysis. This disaccharide differs from maltose in that the 
two glucose units are united by jS-linkage. These terms are defined 
in the next section, while fuller details of the practical implications 
of the investigations of the dextrins will be given in the sections 
. on wort composition in Yol. II. 

(lOS) Sugars. 

Maltose and glucose are sugars. Both still contain a consider- 
able number of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen atoms in their 
molecules and it is possible to imagine these atoms arranged in 
different ways in space, so that Ci 2 E[ 220 ii Cf 6 Hi 206 might 

both represent quite a number of different substances, with the 
same percentage composition but varying properties. This is 
actually the case — glucose and fructose (formerly called dextrose 
and laevulose) are both CgHiaOg, maltose and cane sugar are both 
^12K22C)i1* 

These sugars are respectively representative of two groups of 
simple and compound sugars, otherwise known as monosaccharides 
and disaccharides. Dextrins and starch, wlaich are composed of 
many simple sugars, are Icnown as polysaccharides, as are also 
cellulose and glycogen. The termination ose is used to denote 
sugars, as in maltose or sucrose and saccharose, both of the latter 
being more scientific names for cane sugar. Glucose and fructose 
are both hexoses, the prefix denoting the number of carbon 
atoms in the molecule. There is another group of simple sugars 
containing 5 carbon atoms to which reference should be made 
as they probably occur in wort. These are the pentoses, of which 
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^xylose and axabinose are examples. The dextrins, which consist 
of several hexose residues, are sometimes referred to as hexosans, 
and the corresponding compounds, which give pentoses on hydro- 
lysis, are pentosans. 

Two important properties of the sugars, of which much naore 
will he said in later chapters, are (1) the power of rotating the plane 
of a ray of polarised light either to the right or the left, known as 
optical rotatory power, and (2) the power of reducing cupric 
salts in alkaline solutions possessed by some of them. All the 
products of starch hydrolysis, or starch conversion, and all the 
sugars have optical rotatory powers and the angle through which 
they turn the ray of polarised light is specific for each and known 
as its [a]j 3 . This term is defined in the sections on sugar analysis, 
in which great use is made of it. Evidence has been produced 
recently to show that starch itself and soluble starch have cupric 
reducing powder as well as all its simpler conversion products. 
This property is also used in wort and sugar analysis and will be 
explained in due course. The sugars can be divided into those 
which do or do not reduce cupric salts. Of those mentioned cane 
sugar has no reducing properties, while maltose, glucose and 
fructose have this power. 

Cane sugar is hydrolysed by boiling with dilute acids in a 
manner quite similar to the conversion of maltose to two molecules 
of glucose. The products of its hydrolysis are, however, glucose 
and fructose in equal quantities. Fructose differs from the other 
sugars mentioned in that it rotates the plane of polarised light 
to the left, glucose, maltose and cane sugar rotate it to the right. 
Moreover the left-handed rotation of fructose is greater than the 
right-handed rotation of glucose and consequently their mixture 
in equal quantities has a left-handed rotation. Thus, wdren a 
solution of cane sugar, which rotates to the right, is boiled with 
a little acid the rotation of the solution obtained will be in- 
verted ” and the mixture of sugars obtained by concentration, 
equal quantities of glucose and fructose, is known as invert 
sugar. The equation representing the inversion of cane sugar is 
identical with that given for conversion of maltose to glucose, 
as maltose and cane sugar are isomeric and the products glucose 
and fructose are also isomeric, their differences being only repre- 
sented by formulas which show^ the var^diig disposition in space 
of the constituent elements. 

This sketch of the relations between the various carbohydrates 
has shown the breakdown of complex to simple members of the 
group. This is the only way in which their relations can be 
shown experimentally. It has not yet been found possible to 
build up glucose into maltose, fructose and glucose into cane sugar 
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or to synthesise any of the dextrins or starch. These syntheses 
are, however, natural in plant metaholisnr. The simple sugars 
are produced from COg and HgO by the intervention of chlorophyll 
in the process of photosynthesis in green plants, and, from the 
simple sugars, either cane sugar or starch are synthesised as the 
reserve carbohydrates and cellulose as the main structural element 
in the plant. 


(109) Constitution of the Sugars- 

The properties of the sugars can be epitomised by means of 
constitutional formulae based on the available experimental 
evidence. The following formulae express the fact that the aldo- 
hexoses, glucose and mannose, are polyhydric alcohols and behave 
as aldehydes, H--C=0 representing the aldehyde group. 
Fructose, on the other hand, has many of the properties character- 
istic of ketones, for which reason the ketone group — CO — is 
included in its formula. These sugars are readily oxidised to 
various acids and the reducing power, associated with the oxidation, 
enables them, like other aldehydes and ketones, to reduce silver 
or copper salts in alkaline solutions, such as Tehling’s solution. 
Atnong the possible acids reference should he made to the special 
group of uronic acids, of which glucuronic acid is an example and 
a constituent of the molecule of hemicelluloses. These acids 
are formed by oxidation of the primary alcohol group — CH^-OH 
to —CO OH. Another reaction, which is of v^alue in the identifica- 
tion of sugars, is the production of osazones when their solutions 
are heated with an excess of phenyl-hydrazine in dilute acetic acid. 
Glucose, mannose and fructose yield the same yellow, crystalline 
osazone, 

CH^OH- (CH0H)3CN(HN-C6H5) CHN C^J£,) 

This substance is only slightly soluble in water and melts at 204°- 
205"^ C. Its formation distinguishes tliese sugars from maltose, 
which giv^es an osazone melting between 190° and 200° C. and more 
soluble in water. 


HCO 

H— (>-011 
HO— C— H 
H— U-OH 
H— C— OH 

CHaOII 

d-glucose 


HCO 

HO— C— II 

H— C— OH 

HO— C— H 
1 

HO— C— H 

CHaOH 

7-ghicose 


HCO 

HO— C— H 
HO— C— H 
H— C— OH 
H— C— OH 

CHiiOH 

fi-maiiiiose 
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d-fructose 
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The striking property of optical activity possessed by the sugars, 
and the existence of dextro- and laevo-rotatory forms of each are 
also suggested by their formulae. It has been found that all carbon 
compounds containing an asymmetric carbon atom, that is carbon 
linked with four different atoms or groups, are optically active. 
It is possible to show that these four atoms or groups can be 
arranged round the carbon atom in two different ways, which are 
mirror images one of the other. The two formulae thus obtained 
represent two “space isomers’’ or stereo -isomeric compounds, 
explaining the existence of two substances with equal and opposite 
optical activities. One of these rotates the plane of polarised light 
to the right, the other to the left. It will be observed that the two 
formulae given for glucose are mirror images and that each of the 
four carbon atoms to which H is joined, but not the other two, 
are joined to four different atoms or groups. These all contribute 
to the optical activity of ordinary glucose which is dextro-rotatory 
and is represented arbitrarily by the formula marked d-glucose. 
Its mirror image represents the laevo -rotatory form of glucose, 
which can be prepared hy chemical means. It wi]] .further be 
noted that 8 sugars, isomeric with glucose, can be formulated by 
changing the positions of the H and OH groups around the four 
central C atoms. Of these, d-mannose is shown. Each of these 
can exist in dextro- and laevo- forms giving 16 isomeric aldo- 
bexoses, of which glucose, mannose and galactose occur naturally, 
the others have been synthesised. In a similar manner four 
ketohexoses, isomeric with fructose, are possible each with its 
dextro- and laevo- forms, giving 8 in all. It should be noted that 
the d- and I- nomenclature of the sugars does not indicate the 
direction of rotation. Ordinary glucose is dextro-rotatory and 
is called d-glucose. All the other sugars with corresponding con- 
figuration around the 5th carbon atom are called d-sugars. Hence 
ordinary fructose, which is laevo -rotatory, is described as d-fructose. 

It is now recognised that these formulae are inadequate to 
explain all the properties and reactions of glucose and fructose, 
for which Haworth proposed the formulae given in Fig. 32. The 
molecular structure of stable glucose is there represented hy a 
ring joining five carbon atoms and one oxygen atom, with a 
primary alcohol group as a side chain. The carbon atoms are 
numbered to indicate their position in the ring and the bonds are 
printed thick and thin to suggest a solid molecule. The carbon 
atom marked with an asterisk is referred to as that of the 
potentially aldehydic group and production of the aldehydic 
form of glucose by opening the ring is shown in the fourth formula. 
Glucose also sometimes reacts as if it existed in an unstable form, 
known as y-glucose. This is represented by a ring of four carbon 
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atoms and one oxygen atom, with a longer side chain. These 
two forms of ring are named after pyran and furan, of which they 
are respectively characteristic, and the two forms of glucose are 
often conveniently referred to as glucopyranose and glucofuranose. 
Similar ^ ring structures are ascribed to fructose, but this sugar 
appears to be much more prone to react as if it existed in the 
unstable y or furanose form than is glucose- This is shown 
in the third formula in Fig. S2. 

€X -glucose MALTOSE ^ ^-glucose 



Pig. 32 

OF a- AND ^-GLUCOSE A.NI) y-FBFCTOSB, SHOWING FORMAnON OF IHALTOSE AND' 
SUCROSE 

It will be noted that the ring formula for glucose introduces a 
fifth asymmetric carbon atom, that marked Cj. Transposition 
of the H and OH around this carbon atom provides an explanation 
of the very interesting property of muta -rotation shown by many 
sugars. By muta-rotation is understood the change in rotation 
exhibited by a freshly prepared cold water solution of the sugar 
when it is allow^ed to stand. The change can be brought about by 
boiling the solution for a few moments or very rapidly by addition 
of a few drops of ammonia. It is explained by the existence of 
two forms of the sugar which readily change one into the other. 
These two forms have different optical activities hut their relative 
quantities are rapidly brought to the same equilibrium when the 
solution of either is boiled. The [ 0 ]^ is then that accepted as the 
specific optical rotatory power of the sugar in question. The 
practical application of this is dealt with in Section 246. The 
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optical activities of the two forms of the more important sugars 
and of the solution when equilibrium is reached are given in Table 
94. The form which rotates the plane of polarised light more to 
the right, or has the greater positive angle, is known as the a- form 
-and the other as the ^-form. In this way the two formulae for 
a- and jS-glucose, given in Fig, 3 2, are derived. The angle of glucose 
falls on boiling, that of maltose rises, while a solution of cane sugar 
shovYS no muta-Totation, for a reason which will be now explained. 

Fig. 32 also shows how the hexoses may he supposed to combine 
to form disaccharides and affords an explanation of some of the 
properties of the latter. These may be divided into two groups 
of reducing and non-reducing sugars, typified by maltose and 
cane sugar respectively. It has been stated that maltose gives 
two molecules of glucose on hydrolysis. Its own molecule is 
consequently held to consist of two glucose molecules united 
through oxygen, after removal of H from one of them and OH 
from the other, as indicated by the dotted lines in the diagram. 
One of these glucoses is a- and the other ^-glucose and it will he 
observed that the potentially aldehydic group of the a-glucose is 
destroyed in the process of condensation, but that of the jS -glucose 
is unchanged. The existence of this unchanged group explains 
the reducing power of maltose, which- is less than that of the two 
glucoses together, weight for weight. Since one of the groups 
marked with an. asterisk remains, maltose shows muta-rotation. 
Cane sugar, which gives glucose and fructose on hydrolysis, is 
represented by condensation of these two sugars in. a similar 
manner but, in this case, the potentially reducing groups of both 
hexoses are destroyed, cane sugar having no reducing power or 
muta-rotation. 

Other disaccharides are represented in a similar manner and 
their structure resembles that of an important group of natural 
products, known as glycosides, which consist of glucose or another 
hexose united with a non-sugar group. It is therefore possible 
to regard the disaccharides as glycosides and denote them corre- 
spondingly according to the two hexoses which they give on 
hydrolysis, and also the position of the carbon atom, generally 
C 4 or C Q, through which the second hexose is attached to the Gj 
of the other through oxygen. Thus the disaccharides of interest 
in brewing are as follows, sucrose only containing a hexose in the 
furaiiose form. 

Maltose ^S-glucose — 4 — a-glucoside. 

Lactose, a-glucose — 4 — jS-galactoside. 

Melihiose, /S-glucose — C — -a~galactoside, 

Cellobiose, ^-glucose — 4 — jS-g] ucoside. 

.Sucrose, a-glucopyranose — fructofuranose. 
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It is generally lield that the disaccharides must be hydrolysed 
to their constituent hexoses before fermentation, although some 
evidence for the direct fermentation of maltose has been obtained. 
Their fermentation is consequently only effected by yeasts which 
contain an enzyme capable of causing the hydrolysis. Thus 
brewery yeasts ferment maltose and cane sugar because they con- 
tain the enzymes maltase and sucrase (invertase), but they contain 
no enzyme capable of breaking the particular bond in lactose 
and cannot ferment it. Lactose is, however, fermented by certain 
other yeasts. Melihiose is particularly interesting in that it is 
fermented by bottom hut not by top yeasts, which can he distin- 
guished by fermentation experiments with this sugar. Rafiinose, 
the only trisaccharide that need he mentioned, is constituted by 
glucose, galactose and fructose, which is eqihvalent to a comhina- 
tion of melibiose and fructose. Top -fermentation yeasts can 
only break the bond between melibiose and fructose and ferment 
the latter, while bottom yeasts hydrolyse rafhnose to its tliree con- 
stituents and ferment them all. It is for a similar reason that the 
cellulose of barley is not broken down during germination or 
mashing. The enzymes which convert starch cannot hydrolyse 
it to its constituent cellobiose groups, but it is broken down and 
fermented hy some bacteria. 

The constitutional formulse described have been constructed 
to show the relations between the various atoms and groups in 
the molecules, as these hav^e been revealed by experiment- They 
should therefore provide a summary of the reactions and properties 
of the sugars aiid be very helpful to students, but they must not 
be regarded as the final word on the molecular structure of the 
substances they represent. It has frequently been found 
impossible to account for newly discovered reactions on the basis 
of accepted formulae and these have been modified as knowledge 
increased, in the manner exemplified by development of Haworth’s 
formulae from those of Emil Fischer. Moreover a certain freedom 
of movement must be conceded to the elements in sugar molecules. 
Thus a solution of glucose may be supposed to contain the muta- 
Totating modifications, the aldehyde form and, perhaps, others, 
which cannot be represented hy one formula. The practical 
value of these intricate studies will become clearer b3^ consideration 
in later sections of the use made of them in the endeavours to 
discover the nature of wort constituents. 

{110) Pentosans and Pentoses. 

The pentose sugars do not occur in nature, but exist in the 
form of condensation products, similar to the dextrins or hexosans. 
These are wideU' distributed in plants and are known as pentosans, 
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of which xylan and araban forna part of the structural elements 
of barley, included in the hemicelluloses. This word is unfortunate,, 
since it implies a close relation to cellulose, which does not appear 
to be justified. Hawley and Norman^ have divided the hemi- 
celluloses into two groups. One, more closely associated with 
cellulose, they have called cellulosans and shown to be generally 
xylans. The other and larger group they refer to as polyuronides. 
These give hexoses, pentoses and uronic acids on hydrolysis, 
including glucose, mannose, xylose and arabinose. Some of these 
substances are broken down to soluble pentosans by cytase 
during gernxination and, perhaps, in the mash tun, but others are 
unattacked and remain in the grains, from which Preece^® separ- 
ated uronoxylans and uronoaxaban. The structure of the 
pentosans and pentoses is similar to that of the hexosans and 
hexoses, hut they possess the characteristic property of giving 
fiufuraldehyde, when distilled with dilute hydrochloric acid, a 
reaction used for their quantitative estimation. The pentoses 
differ from the hexoses in being unfermentable by brewery yeast. 

The pectins, to which frequent reference will be found in 
recent brewing literature, consist of calcium and magnesium salts 
of complicated carbohydrate associations, in which galactose, 
galacturonic acid and arahinose exist. They would thus be 
included in the second group of hemicelluloses. Their partial 
hydrolysis, with liberation of calcium and magnesium in inorganic 
form, may possibly be an essential feature of modification during 
malting. Irish moss, made from certain sea- weeds, contains 
rather similar substances, such as lichenin, frequently referred to- 
as mucilages. The gums are allied to these but more soluble 
in water. All these substances give viscous colloidal sols with 
water and yield pentoses and hexoses on hydrolysis. 


PROTEINS 

(111) The Proteins of Barley and Malt. 

Proteins are substances containing nitrogen as well as carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen^, and in some cases sulphur as well. They 
are the final stable nitrogen compounds formed in plants and 
animals and are even more complex in their constitution than 
starch. Like the latter they may be visualised as consisting of 
an immense number of units, but the chains in which these units 
are combined are in some cases branched and in others include 
rings. Moreover the units are not all the same, so that a protein 
may be likened to a building constructed of a large number of 
different coloured bricks, including many of each colour, 
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No protein has yet been analysed with sufficient exactness to 
determine the nature of all of its constituent bricks, but sereral 
have been sufficiently well examined to establish their main 
architectural features and identify many of their parts. The 
proteins are classified by their solubility in different reagents. 
Thus the proteins of barley were distinguished as : — 

(1) Water-soluble protein or Albunxin. 

■( 2 ) Salt-soluble protein or Globulin, soluble in 5 % K 2 SO 4 
solution. 

*(3) Alcohol-soluble protein or Hordein, soluble in 70% alcohol. 

{4) Insoluble protein or Glutelin. Not dissolved by any of the 
above reagents, but soluble in dilute caustic soda solution. 

These are typical of four groups of plant proteins which need 
not be further described here, but it may be noted that charac- 
teristic proteins occur in different plants. Their elementary 
composition is very varied, the nitrogen content ranging between 
15 and 19%. Analyses of hordein and of a protein fraction 
•separated from malt hy Osborne and Campbell are given in 
Table 22 . 


Table 22. — Composition or Proteins 



Hordein 

Malt Protein 

Caibon 

54-3 

53-2 

Hydrogen 

6S 

6-7 

Oxygen . . 

20-9 

23-2 

Nitrogen . . 

17-2 

15*7 

Sulphur . . 

0-8 

1-2 


Such analyses give little idea of the nature of proteins, the 
constitution, of which may be represented in a very general and 
diagrammatic form by the formula 

K” Riii Riv Rv Rn 

! i ' i ! 1 

NH , CH-CO— -CO- NH CH CO— NH CH CO— NH CH-CO NH CH COOH 

It is not implied that this formula is a complete representation 
of the building plan of a protein or that the elements shown in it 
are always joined together in the way indicated, but it does serve 
to explain many of the results obtained when the molecule is 
broken down by hydrolysis, either by an inorganic reagent or an 
tenzyme. The most striking thing about it is that the molecule 
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is represented by a number of groups of similar type, but differing 
from each other by attachinent of a side group or chain, which 
may he H or CH^ or some other much more complicated group 
of radicals. These are represented by etc., to indicate 

that they may be very varied, and exceedingly numerous. The 
size of the molecules of proteins is even more doubtful than that of 
starch, but according to Svedberg’s deductions from ultracentrifuge 
studies and Adavi’s from osmotic pressure measurements, the 
molecular weight of ^crystalline egg albumin is about 35,000 and 
that of plant globulins of the order of 200,000. 

The proteins of barley may be imagined as built on the plan 
indicated and their behaviour during malting and brewing may be 
visualised by carrying the simile further and imagining a building 
constructed from a large number of different coloured bricks. 
The mortar holding these bricks together, indicated in. the formula 
by the dashes — is the ‘‘peptide linkage,” CO — NR* In some 
proteins there may be as many as SO different coloured bricks 
and probably several of each. The constitution of the protein 
can be ascertained by demolishing the whole building and examin- 
ing the separated bricks. The following formula represents this 
demolition by means of hydrolysis. 


OhI-H 


-NH-C)HCO- 
OH 


i Ri’ 


H 






etc. 


(112) Hydrolysis of Proteins. 

The hydrolysis of proteins can be effected by boiling with 
20% hydrochloric acid or with caustic soda solution and, if carried 
to the limit, the resulting breakdown or degradation products 
prove to be amino-acids, as represented in the next equation. 
These may consequently be regarded as the individual bricks 
of the protein edifice. 


-f 


i 

bH-COjraCH-CO- 
oh4h OH- 


NH‘CH-00 T 
-H OH 


tH 


= NH^i-CH-COOH 4- N'R^-CH-COOH etc. 


Amino-acids ai'e organic acids containing both NH^ and COOH, 
the amino and carboxyl groups, by virtue of which they exhibit 
both basic and acidic properties. Glycine may be given as an 
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example of a simple amino-acid. It is NH2-CH2 COOH, and is 
deriyed from acetic acid, CH3 COOH by replacement of one of the 
hydrogen atoms of the methyl group by NHg. Leucine or 
j^-iso-propyl-a-amino-propionic acid is a somewhat more complex 
amino-acid represented by (€113)2 - • CH (NII2) COOH. 

However simple or complicated these mono-basic amino-acids may 
be, they can be represented by the general formula : — 

R 

ISTH^ - C - COOH^ ‘ 

i 

Heference will occasionally be made to another group of 
compounds, which also contain the NH2 ^onp, but must not be 
confused with the amino-acids. These are the amides, formed by 
replacement of the OH of the carboxyl group of organic acids by 
NHg* Thus acetamide is derived from acetic acid and is repre- 
sented by CH3 CO-NH2. Asparagine is an important compound 
in plant metabolism and yeast nutrition. It contains both an 
amino and amide group and is represented by the following 
formula : — 

COOH •CH(NH2) CH2 CONH2 

'I'he analyses of hordein in Table 23 are partial representations 
of the constitution of a typical protein. That they are so incom- 


Table 23. — AuArysEs or Hobdeix 


Amino-acids 

Osborne and Clapp 
(1907) 

Kleinschmidt 

(1907) 

Crlycocoll 

0-00 

0-00 

Alanine 

0-43 

134 

Yaline 

013 

1-40 

Leucine 

5-67 

7-00 

Pioline 

]3-73 

5-88 

Phenylalanine 

5*03 

5-48 

Aspaitic acid 

— 

1*32 

Olutamic acid 

43-20 

41-32 

Serine 

— 

0-10 

Cystine 

doubtful 

— 

Tyrosine 

1 67 

4-00 

Oxy proline . . 

doubtful 

— 

Arginine 

2-16 

3-14 

Histidine 

1-28 

0-51 

Lysine 

0-00 

0-00 

Ammonia 

4-87 

4-34 

Total 

78-17 

- 5 -83 
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plete is some indication of the great difficulties encountered in. 
protein investigations. They show the large nnmbex of different 
amino-acids which constitute a protein. 

(113) Products of Protein Breakdown. 

The hydrolysis of proteins resembles that of starch in that it 
takes place in stages, successively yielding products of greater 
simplicity, containing fewer amino -acids. The nature of these 
products may be best realised by consideration of substances 
containing only two amino-acids, analogous to maltose in starch 
breakdown. These substances are known as dipeptides and 
may be represented by : — 

R^ 

NH^CHCO - NHCHCOOH 

A tripeptide is formed by the .union of a dipeptide to another 
.amino-acid by means of a second peptide linkage and, in a similar 
manner, tetrapeptides and polypeptides are produced by addition 
of another or a number of amino-acids. This condensation may 
continue right up to proteins and may he supposed to represent 
i;he manner in which the latter are synthesised in plant metabolism. 
Such syntheses can be effected artificially but no one has yet 
succeeded in carrying them as far as proteins. A number of 
di-, tri- and tetra-peptides with a few more complex still have been 
obtained in this way from amino-acids and are consequently 
well known as individual crystalline compounds. The more 
complex products are by no means so well known. So far they 
can only be recognised as groups of substances with analogous 
properties. These groups, given in order of decreasing complexity, 
as they would be encountered in protein degradation are : — 

Meta-proteins, Produced by very gentle hydrolysis of proteins. 
-Still retain many of the properties of the protein from which they 
were derived. 

Proteoses (formerly known as albumoses). These still retain 
some of the properties of proteins. They may be defined as 
partial hydrolytic products of proteins which are soluble in water, 
not coagulated by heat but precipitated by saturating their 
solutions with ammonium sulphate or zinc sulphate. This is 
known as “ salting out.” 

Peptones, These represent a further stage in protein break- 
•down and they are not precipitated by saturating their solutions 
with the above salts. 

Polypeptides and Amino-adds, Simpler compounds of known 
<ionstitution as already described. 
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The poljrpeptide, peptone and proteose groups grade one into 
another and the methods of separation by precipitation do not 
separate compounds of very distinct properties. Several reagents 
are capable of dividing a mixture of protein degradation products 
into reproducible fractions, but all such, separations are empirical 
and indefinite. Some of the methods employed will be described 
in later sections in connection with the analysis of wort. Among 
the precipitants used are tannin, phosphotungstic and phospho- 
molyhdic acid. 

The formulae given above for the proteins and their breakdown 
products show that these all contain at least one NH 2 or amino- 
group and one COOH or carboxyl group, at opposite ends of their 
molecules. It will also he observed that the proportion of free 
amino-nitrogen in the molecule increases from the proteins down 
to the amino-acids. In the proteins the percentage of 2^2 
is very small, on accoimt of the size of the molecule and the immense 
preponderance of other groups in it. In the simplest polypeptides 
and amino-acids the proportion of NHg is relatively large. It is 
possible to measure the COOH and NHg groups and, conse- 
quently, the complexity of a protein degradation product can be 
assessed by the percentage of either found. Analyses of this kind 
were used in the G-uinness Researches and the various products 
were distinguished by the percentage of their nitrogen existing 
in amino-groups, which was called the “ Amino Index.’’ This 
method suggests a possible means for differentiating and defining 
the various groups of protein degradation products by their amino- 
nitrogen content. Thus 10 to 20% of the nitrogen of proteoses 
may belong to amino-groups, while 20 to 30% of the nitrogen 
of peptones might exist in that form. 

(114) Reactions of the Amino-group. 

Two reactions are largely used for measurement of the amiao- 
group in wort analysis. That between an aliphatic amiao-group 
and nitrous acid is represented by the equation 

2CH2(NHOCOOH -f- N2O3 = CH2(0H)C00H -f 2 N 2 -h H 2 O 

The quantity of nitrogen evolv'ed thus measures that present 
in the amino-group, the apparatus now generally used for this 
analysis being that of Van Slyke, described in 1911. 

Another method very frequently used for determining amino- 
nitrogen is that devised by Sorensen and generally known as 
“ formol titration.” It applies more particularly to the nitrogen 
in moiio-amino-acids, which do not redden litmus or taste acid 
in solution, because the acidity of their COOH group is masked 
by the basicity of the NHg group. When formalin is added to 
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their solutions, the amino-group is changed in such a way that 
its basicity is suppressed, after which the COOH can be titrated 
with N /lO NaOH against phenol-phthalein and, since the COOH 
and NHg existed in the amino-acid in equivalent quantities, the 
amino-nitrogen can be calculated from the COOH found. The 
reaction with formaldehyde or formol can be represented by an 
equation showing the production of a methylene compound from 
the amino -acid. 

R-CH(NH,)COOH -+ HCHO = R-CH(N:CH2)COOH -f H^O 

An alternative formula indicating the existence of zwitter ions 
in an amino-acid is 

••OOC^-R-NHa^ -h HCHO - “OOC -R-NrCH^ -f H+ -f-HaO 

This method of analysis is not of universal application and the 
use of the term amino-nitrogen ” for the nitrogen determined 
may lead to misapprehension, for which reason the term ‘‘ formol- 
nitrogen ” is to be preferred. Thus in a diaxnino-acid, containing 
two NH 2 or amino-groups with one COOH group, only half the 
amino -nitrogen would be calculated from the result of the titration. 
In addition it does not distinguish between amino-acids and 
polypeptides or the amino-nitrogen contained in proteins or any 
of their higher degradation products. One free amino-group is 
shown in the general formulae given for proteins and polypeptides^ 
and this would be measured by the analysis. Although a propor- 
tion of the formol-nitrogen found in a wort analysis, for example, 
would be derived from proteins and their higher degradation 
products, the proportion of their nitrogen combined in a form 
which is subject to the formol titration is very small. Much 
the greater quantity w’'ould be derived from amino-aeids and the 
lewdest polypeptides, in which amino -lutrogen forms a relatively 
high proportion of the total nitrogen. ' The formal titration is 
consequently widely used to obtain an indication of the extent 
of proteolysis in wort, the nitrogen so found being, ascribed wbthont 
serious error to the simplest products of protein breakdown. 

The nitrogen contained in the peptide group can be estimated 
by determining the increase in amino-nitrogen produced f jy iiydro- 
lysis by fairly concentrated acid. This is shown in the follo wing 
equation. The reaction appears simple, but in practice it is diffi- 
cult to fmd a method of hydrolysis by which accurate results 
for “peptide-nitrogen” can be obtained in such a complex 
mixture as wort. 

NH^ CHR' CO - NH CHR^^ COOH 4- H,0 = NH.-CHR' COOH 
-f NHg CHRi' COOH 
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(115) Physical Properties of Proteins. 

Certain of tlie physical properties of proteins and of their higher 
degradation products are of considerable importance in their in- 
fluence on the behaviour of wort and beer. They are character- 
ised by exhibiting the properties of amphoteric electrolytes (see 
Section 99), and by some definite isoelectric point. This has been 
determined for several proteins and found, for example,, at 4*6 
for gelatin and at about 5*5 for serum, globulin. Many of the 
properties of proteins have been found to be exhibited in lowest 
degree at their isoelectric point, and, in consequence, some of the 
effects of these properties are at a maximum. 

PROPEUTIES OF PROTEINS AT THEIR ISOELECritlC POINT 

(1) Solubility in water is at a minimum and hence 

(a) turbidity is at a maximum, 

(b) precipitation by aleohol is at a maximum. 

(2) Yiscosity is at a minimum. 

(3) Lowering of the surface tension of water is at a minimum, 

hence foam formation, in so far as it depends on this, is 
at a minimum, 

(4) Swelling of the protein in water is at a minimum. 

(5) Osmotic pressure is at a minimum. 

(6) Coagulation is at a maximum. 

(7) The power of protecting lyophobic colloids is at a minimum. 

The protein degradation products existing in wort and beer 
are also amphoteric substances and their isoelectric points are 
very significant in regard to their behaviour and to the properties 
of beer. These isoelectric points do not coincide but probably 
spread over a fairly wide range of values. Many of them may 
be close to that of gelatin and around values of 4*6— 4-8, but 
other degradation products remaining in wort after boiling 
probably have isoelectric points at between 5 -0 and 5 -5 or 
approaching that of serum globulin. 

The behaviour of proteins in brewing can, to some extent, be 
visualised from forniulie indicating their electrical charges in media 
of varying liydro gen ion concentration. The main mass of the 
protein molecule is represented by P, to which arc linked the NHj 
and COOH groups that give it its ainphotcric character. The 
protein is regarded as neutral at the isoelectric point, hut this 
may be explained in two ways. According to Loeb, the neutrality 
is due to suppression of ionisation, the protein having a teneiency' 
to act as a weak base or acid, as the reaction becomes more acid 
or alkaline on either side of the isoelectric point. It would then 
combine with acids or bases, as the ease may be, and tend to be 
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ionised shaAv-n in the first equation. Square brackets represent 
the unionised part of the molecule- 

P 

(in more aeid media) (isoelectric point) (in more alkaline media) 

According to Bjerrum’s ‘‘ Zwitterion ” hypothesis, ionisation 
is, on the other hand, held to be at its maximum at the isoelectric 
point. The molecule would, however, still be neutral at this point, 
because it is supposed to be equally ionised as an acid and as a 
base. At values above or below the isoelectric point, one type 
of ionisation is considered to be suppressed. The behaviour of the 
protein with an acid or base would thus be represented by : 


p-^^cr Hci 1 

3-NH3+ 

NaOH D-M, 

. - + Na+ H- H2O 

■ -COOH 


' -coo' 

^ ■ -COO 


(in more acid media) (isoelectric point) (in more alkaline media) 


Whichever of these hypotheses may give the better explanation 
of the behaviour of proteins at their isoelectric points and of their 
electrically neutral state, the result is that the particles carry a 
stronger positive charge as the medium becomes more acid and 
vice versa with additions of alkali. As the positive or negative 
charge increased, the ions carrying charges of the same sign would 
continually repel each other more strongly, with the result that 
the protein would become more dispersed and the physical 
properties of the system, be it wort or beer, would alter in ways 
that will be dealt with in later sections. 




-CXXMI 


P . p jgkl p 

I ■ coon' * 


-NH., 


-COOH 


-cools 


-|-Na+ 

-COO" 


(116) Coagulation of Proteins. 

A completely satisfactory explanation of the flocculation of 
proteins by boiling their sols is lacking, but it would appear 
to take place in two stages. The first of these is probably chemical 
in its nature, involving dehydration of the protein particles or 
some change in the manner of their association with water. 
This stage is known as denaturaiion. Aggregation of the protein 
particles follows and results in coagulation. This is impeded 
if \he value of the liquid is removed from the isoelectric point 
of the protein. Thus dilute solutions of egg albumin cannot be 
coagulated by boiling unless their is near 4 -6-4 -8, bnt the 
properties of the liquid axe altered and the boiled sol behaves 
more like a lyophobic than a lyophilic system, which it was 
originally, and flocculation is brought about by small salt additions. 
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There is also a defimte difference in the optical properties of the 
original and denatured sols. The former shows a Tyndall effect, 
but this is much increased in the latter, in which discrete particles 
can be detected by dark-ground illuminatian in the microscope, 
by which the field of the original sol would be evenly illuminated, 
liiese differences suggest an increase in size of the particles, due 
to agglutination, and also an increased difference between their 
refractive index and that of water, due to dehydration. A similar 
course of events, probably involving gradual changes in properties 
of the proteins, may explain the varying behaviour of wort in 
the copper. The break must be more or less unsatisfactory accord- 
ing as the denaturation and subsequent aggregation of denatured 
particles is incomplete. The readiness with which these changes 
take place varies with different substances and is materially in- 
fluenced hy the 2 ^^ of the medium. The composition of malt 
and the resulting wort are subject to considerable variation, 
explaining differences in break, while the conditions are also com- 
plicated by the presence of salts. Coagulation in proteins is also 
believed to be related to disulphide groups in their molecule. 

If any of the original proteins of barley remain unaltered in 
wort, a point which has not yet been determined, they would 
be water-soluble albumins and salt-soluble globulins. The former 
are coagulated hy heat, but probably not so readily or completely 
as egg albumin. Globulins resist coagulation, and are only 
completely precipitated at their isoelectric points, which are 
comparatively high. Consequently they might be found in boiled 
wort. The effect of the value of the medium on coagulation 
may be illustrated by its effects on dilute solutions of egg albumin. 
These will remain clear for several months if kept at 2® C., but 
if the temperature is raised, precipitation in a 1% solution at 
2)h ^ ^ will take place at 60° C. At pn d-4 the coagulation tem- 
perature becomes S0° C., and at a value of 4*25 or lower it is 
incomplete even at 95° C., only an opalescence being observed. 
Similar but not such marked indiiences may effect coagulation in 
the copper, where the natural is probably higher than the iso- 
electric point of the coagulable proteins present and a reduction 
towards that point is generally desirable. If the egg albumin is 
in concentrated solution when heated, the entire mass will set 
to a gel, but in dilute solutions the albumin separates as flocks, 
such as those which form in the copper. Forms of energy other 
than heat will cause coagulation of proteins. Thus it may occur 
at the interface betw^een an egg albumin solution and air under the 
influence of surface energy. High pressure and irradiation with 
ultraviolet light will also bring it about. 

The various proteins existing in wort have different isoelectric 
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poii:its, but the effect of salts is to widen the zone over which 
•coagulation can occur and thus facilitate coagulation of the 
greatest number of proteins, and coagulation which does not 
occur in complete absence of salts. Coagulation is least in wort 
at about pn ^ does not occur when the Ph is reduced 

below 3 - 7 , while a value of 4 -6 is very favourable. Electrolytes 
or mineral salts in solution assist discharge of the proteins, but 
the activity of the various ions differs. The divalent cations of 
calcium and magnesium discharge negatively-charged proteins 
much more actively than monovalent sodium ions. Similarly 
divalent anions, such as SO 4 ", discharge positive micelles more 
actively than monovalent Cl' ions. It is thus probable that 
gypsum functions in this way in the copper, explaining the well- 
known beneficial effects of gypseous waters. 

It is rather generally held by brewers that redispersion of 
coagulated proteins may occur if boiling is too long continued 
in the copper, thus giving wort and heer from which protein 
may he precipitated as the pn changes during fermentation or 
storage. Satisfactory evidence for the reversal of denatured 
proteins does not, however, appear to have been produced, and 
the determination of nitrogen in boiled worts also indicates that 
re-solution does not occur but that the coagulation increases 
with boiling time. Heating at the isoelectric point results in 
very rapid denaturation , but this does not occur when albumin 
is heated in acid solution. If such a heated solution is brought 
to the isoelectric point and then rapidly cooled, flocks are pre- 
cipitated consisting of a shell or skin of denatured protein 
surrounding a core of un denatured albumin. If the solution, is 
kept hot for a short time after bringing to the isoelectric point, 
the whole of the protein is denatured and gives a gummy coagulum. 
Since coagulation is most complete between and 

the Ph wort may vary considerably from these figures, an 
explanation of the generally assumed redispersion may be found 
in this. 

(117) Determination of the Nitrogen in Wort. 

In view of the extreme difficulty encountered in the identifica- 
tion of any of the numerous nitrogenous substances existing in 
wort and the rather indefinite results so far attained by methods 
of fractional precipitation or salting out, the separations made 
use of in analyses of extracts of malt and worts are usually 
restricted to the nitrogenous substances coagulated by boiling. 
These axe generally regarded as albumin. The analysis consists 
in determining {a) the total nitrogen content of the wort, (h) the 
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uitrogea in the boiled and filtered ivort, the difference giving 
(c) the nitrogen in the coagulum. The Kjeldahl method is used 
for the nitrogen, determinations. 

The results give the nitrogen in three fomas : (a) Total nitrogen, 

(b) permanently soluble nitrogen or non-coagulable nitrogen, and 

(c) coagnlable nitrogen. The formol-nitrogen is also sometimes 
determined. Simple analyses of this kind are capable of giving 
a good deal of information on the composition of malt or wort, 
but it will be recognised that they do not estimate the quantity 
of any particidar nitrogen compound or definite group of com- 
pounds. The results are consequently expressed as percentages 
of nitrogen found in one or other of the forms specified. 

The same convention is used in expression of the results of 
analyses depending on separation of fractions of the nitrogenous 
substances by addition of reagents or salting out. Thus fractions 
precipitated by tannin or phospho-timgstic acid are estimated 
as nitrogen and expressed as tannin-N or phospho-tungstic-N, 
In a similar manner such terms as Protein-N, Peptide-N, Amide-N, 
etc., are used in more ambitious analyses in which an endeavour 
is made to estimate the quantity of nitrogen in these different 
forms. 

Although it is impossible to give the actual quantity of nitro- 
genous substances in which the nitrogen determined by the 
Kjeldahl process in the simple fractionations existed, it is some- 
times desirable to obtain an approximate estimation of it. The 
convention has consequently grown up of multiplying the per-' 
centage of nitrogen found by 6 25 under the assumption that the 
average nitrogen content of proteins is 16%. The results would 
then be given as total protein, permanently soluble protein, etc. 
The percentage of nitrogen in proteins varies so considerably 
that this factor is not at all accurate and certainly should not be 
used for fractions, such as the permanently soluble, which consist 
mainly, if not entirely of protein degradation products. It is 
probable also that a factor of 6 would be more accurate for the 
proteins of barley and malt, 

(118) Summary. 

The most important reserve earboliydrate of barley is starch, 
which is believed to be constituted by condensation of a large, 
but uncertain and probably variable, number of glucose molecules. 
The constitutional formiJa of starch is consequently given as 
a chain of glucose residues. On hydrolysis starch is broken 
down ultimately to its constituent glucose molecules, through 
stages consisting of dextrins and maltose. Very little is known 
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of the indiTidual substances included in the group of dextrins, 
but they are believed to be constituted similarly to starch by 
combination of a number of glucose residues, the difference from 
starch consisting in their shorter chain lengths. The penulti- 
mate stage in starch hydrolysis, or the last stage in its conversion 
in the mash tun, is the compound reducing sugar maltose, in which 
two glucose residues are combined. Cane sugar is a disaccharide 
of the same percentage composition, but it has no cupric reducing 
power and on hydrolysis gives equal proportions of glucose and 
fructose, the mixture being known as 'invert sugar. The hemi- 
celluloses, which exist in the strxictural elements of barley, resemble 
starch in that they give glucose by acid hydrolysis, but differ 
from it in that they contain pentose sugars as well as the hexose 
glucose in their molecules. The polysaccharides, starch and 
hemicellulose, have highly colloidal characters and the simplification 
in structure produced by hydrolysis is accompanied by gradual 
reduction in these properties until the crystalloidal sugars are 
obtained. 

The importance of the proteins and protein degradation 
products in brewing depends mainly on certain general properties 
which they exhibit in colloidal dispersions and on the gradually 
diminishing degree in which these properties are exhibited by their 
degradation products. The latter become increasingly diffusible 
through membranes and hence more readily available as sources 
of nitrogen for yeast nutrition as they are simplified to a greater 
degree. The more complex protein derivatives, proteoses and 
peptones, are largely instrumental in contributing to the palate- 
fulness of beer, foam formation and head retention. The 
amino-acids are the principal yeast nutrients. The great com- 
plexity of the molecules, not only of the proteins themselves 
but also of their higher degradation products, has made it impos- 
sible, up to the present, to make much progress in the identification 
of individual substances in wort and beer or to elucidate their 
properties by chemical methods. Advance in knowledge of their 
significance in brewing may be more confidently expected from 
study of their physical chemistry. 
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ENZYMES 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF ENZYMES 

(119) The Nature of Enzymes. 

In 1830 Duhrunfaut discovered that an extract of malt had 
the power of converting starch into sugar, which at that time 
was not distinguished from glucose, and in 1888 Payen and 
Persoz precipitated an active substance by adding alcohol to the 
extract. They attributed the starch conversion to the presenee 
of a ferment to which they gave the name of diastase, the first 
example of the now very extensive list of naturally occurring agents 
of digestion, respiration, fermentation and other metabolic 
processes in plants and animals. The process of stareh conversion 
appeared to be of a similar nature to that of fermentation and 
when Pasteur proved that the latter was due to living organisms 
a distinction was drawn between “ organised ferments ” and 
“ soluble or unorganised ferments.” This naturally caused some 
confusion and in 1878 Kiihne suggested that the latter should be 
called “enzymes.” The word signified “in yeast” and indicated 
the belief that there was something of the same nature in yeast 
to cause the fermentation of sugar. It w'as, however, not till 
1897 that E. Buchner proved that yeast did actually contain an 
enzyme or enzymes capable of fermenting sugar and laid tlic 
foundation of the modern study of ferments. 

Enzymes axe generally supposed to be individual chemical 
entities, but none has yet been prepared in a pure state. Active 
preparations can, however, be obtained from the living tissues 
containing them by methods of adsorption, precipitation or 
dialysis. These preparations contain a high percentage of nitrogen 
and show characteristics of proteins but these tend to become less 
nxarked with purification. Highly crystalline, but still colloidal 
preparations of certain enzymes, urease, pepsin, trypsin, and 
carboxy-polypeptidase, have been prepared and retain protein 
character. In general, however, the existence of enzymes is only 
demonstrated by their activities. They remain intangible and 
very elusive to ordinary methods of chemical investigation. 

Willstatter’s cojnception of their nature has gained wide 
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acceptance and affords a unifying explanation of otherwise appar- 
ently unconnected properties. According to his hypothesis a 
colloid carrier or protector and an active group are required to 
constitute an enzyme system. The colloid carrier, which is 
generally a protein, is not necessarily any particular substance 
but the active group is specific, though it may be attached to 
many proteins and some of its properties may be altered according 
to the nature of the carrier, to the behaviour of which many of 
the properties of the enzyme can be related. The assumption 
of an intermediate compound between enzyme and substrate, 
or substance acted upon, provides a working hypothesis, in which 
connection Emil Fischer’s analogy of the fit of a lock and key 
may be taken as according with their marked specificity. By 
this is meant the fact that an enzyme can only act on some particu- 
lar substrate or, more generally, on some group of allied substances. 

(120) Enzymes as Catalysts. 

The action of diastase on starch, or of enzymes in general 
on other substrates, closely resembles that of very active catalysts. 
They promote changes in organic matter which can only be effected 
with considerable difficulty by ordinary chemical means, by such 
strong reagents as mineral acids and at comparatively high tem- 
peratures. Thus enzymes act so energetically in the conversion 
of starch or inversion of cane sugar that the change takes place 
at the ordinary temperature in living organisnas, while considerable 
heat is required with acids or inorganic catalysts. The reverse 
reaction or synthesis of starch and cane sugar, typical of plant 
growth, caimot be brought about by chemical means. It must 
not be supposed that the mechanism of enzyme action is the same 
as that of inorganic catalysts, from which they differ in the limited 
range of substances on which each can act. The similarity is, 
however, so great that enzymes may be regarded as active bio- 
chemical catalysts and have been defined as catalysts of definite 
organic nature with specific activities, formed in living cells but 
acting independently of the cells. 

(121) Soluble and Insoluble Enzymes, 

The last part of the definition implies that enzymes can retain 
their activity wben removed from the cells in which they normally 
exist. In certain cases enzymic changes are brought about in 
solutions hy introduction of undamaged cells or organisms in 
which they occiu’, by secretions from tissues under conditions 
which appear to preclude entry of the substrate into the cells 
or by extracts of tissues from which all cell fragments have been 
removed. The changes produced in germinating barley w^ould 
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appear to be produced by secreted enzymes which are referred to 
as “ extra-eellular.” In other cases it is necessary for the substrate 
to diffuse into the cells containing the enzymes, which are then 
referred to as endo-cellular.*'' Maltase and zymase are examples 
of the latter group. No sharp differentiation of enzymes in this 
way is possible and it is becoming more usual to distinguish those 
which are freely excreted hy living cells or can he obtained in solu- 
tion by direct extraction or after autolysis as “ lyo-enzymes 
and those which exist in the insoluble state or can only be liberated 
by destruction of the cells as ‘‘ desmo-enzymes/’ The quantity 
of soluble enzyme that can he obtained by extraction depends 
very much on previous treatment of the tissues in which it existed 
or on the conditions of extraction. Thus the diastase and 
proteolytic enzymes of malt would generally he regarded as soluble 
but they cannot be completely extracted from ground malt by 
cold water. 

(122) Enzyme Activity. 

Since enzymes cannot be characterised as individual substances 
or their quantity determined hy any ordinary nxethod of analysis, 
and the only evidence of their existence is that afforded by 
decomposition of substances in natural biological fluids or extracts 
to which no reagent has been added, special methods are necessary 
to measure their activity. These generally depend on determina- 
tion of the quantity of some product of the enzyme action under 
specified conditions or on the progress of some visible change 
in the substrate. The quantity of water involved in enzymic 
hydrolyses is very small in comparison with the total quantity 
of water present in the solutions in which the reactions take 
place. The latter may consequently be considered as unimolecular 
reactions. The rate of change in many enzymic reactions, how- 
ever, deviates considerably from the law of mass action as applied 
to these. Brown and Glendinning^ found that the rate of change 
during the hydrolysis of starch by diastase does not conform to 
the logarithmic law. In a S% solution of soluble starch, the 
amount of transformation was found to be very nearly a linear 
function of the time until 30 or 40 % of the starch had been hydro- 
lysed, after which the rate was approximately logarithmic. 

In such cases as this, comparative measurements of the 
activity of enzyme solutions can be based on determination of the 
quantity of product formed in a given time imder strictly standard- 
ised conditions. Thus the Lintner method for determining 
di astatic activity^ stipulates that the quantity of starch converted 
should not exceed 45% of the amount originally present to comply 
with the Law of Proportionality enunciated hy Kjeldahl in 1879. 
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(123) Effect of External Conditions on Enzyme Activity. 

The activity of enzymes is materiaEy influenced by the 
conditions tmder which they operate. In particular it is increased 
or diminished by changes in (1) temperature, (2) reaction, that is 
the acidity or alkalinity of the medium, and in (3) concentration 
of substrate or q[uantity of water present. 

Enzymic changes, like ordinary chemical reactions, are acti- 
vated by increase in temperature hnt much more rapidly than the 
flatter. On the other hand enzymes are comparatively easily 
destroyed hy heat. Every enzymic change may consequently 
be regarded as a balanced reaction, the balance being between 
activation and enzyme destruction. The two together, activation 
and destruction, result in increase of activity with rising tempera- 
ture up to an optimum, followed hy decrease until the enzyme 
is destroyed. The curve representing this has a gradual rather 
than a sharp inflexion and the optimum temperature varies with 
other existing conditions. In laboratory experiments it is usually 
found between 100° and 130° Fahr. for different enzymes, and the 
temperature or zone of temperature found for any particular 
enzyme in this way is frequently referred to as its optimum 
temperature. This will not usually agree with that at which it 
shows the greatest activity in practice under very different 
conditions. Thus the optimum for starch conversion in the mash 
tun is much higher than that found in vitro with more dilute 
solutions. The optimum temperature, as measured by the extent 
of change in the substrate, must also vary with the time allowed 
for the reaction, on account of the opposing factors of activation 
and destruction. If the time is measured in days the optimum 
would be much lower than if it were in hours, while it would be 
much higher if nrinutes only are allowed. This point has im- 
portant applications in the mash tun. 

The impossibility of attributing any optimum for temperature 
or other external factor, unless all other conditions under which 
it was determined are stated, must be emphasised. Thus the 
optimum temperature varies with the value of the medium, 
concentration of the enzyme and substrate, presence of salts, 
proteins, etc., and the duration of the experiment. The tempera- 
ture at which enzyme activity is destroyed also varies widely 
with other conditions. It is usual to consider the temperatures 
at which it is reduced by one-half or destroyed in one hour at the 
optimum pn ^'^Ine as distinctive characters. For malt diastase 
these are usually placed at 131° and 140° Fahr, 

Under otherwise specified conditions, each enzyme reacts 
most actively at a specified hydrogen ion concentration in the 
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medium. TFe optimum "v'aries rather widely with different 
enzymes and with the same enzynae when other conditions, 
such as temperature, concentration or time of reaction are varied. 
Figures by Hopkins, Cope and Green^ are given in Table 24 
to show this. These give the percentage of maltose produced 
in 30 minutes at 37° C. (98*6° Fahr.) and 58° C. (136*4° Fahr.) 
from 100 ml. of 2% soluble starch solution containing 1 -739 gr. 
of dry starch at various values by 1 ml. of a solution of precipi- 
tated barley diastase. The velocity constant K at 37° C. is 
calculated from 



a 

{a — cc) 


assuming that a == 65*6, ^ being measured in hours. 


Table 24. — Inebuei^ce of oif Sacchabipicatio-n op Soluble Stakoh 

BY Babxev Diastase 


Ph 

Per cent. Haltose produced 

Velocity constant 

K at 37° 0. 

At 37° C. 

At 58° 0. 

3-7 

27-65 

2-60 

0 476 

4-2 

46-90 

14-24 

1-087 

4*67 

47-60 

19-30 

M15 

5*4 

44-60 

18-87 

0-989 

6-2 

42-36 

12-86 

0-900 

7-1 

42-15 

9-26 

0-892 

7 -8 

35-10 

0-86 

0-679 

8*2 

27-90 

0*30 

0-481 


In these experiments the optimum appeared to be at 4-76 
at both 37° and 58° C., but the form of the curve differed in that 
the fall due to more rapid destruction at higher values was 
accentuated at the higher temperature. It will be noted that the 
enzyme activity was much greater at the lower temperature. 
The optimum found corresponds v^ery closely with that adopted 
in the Institute of Brewing standard method for determination 
of the diastatic activit^^ of malt, but in the mash tun at a tempera- 
ture of 150° and with a much greater substrate concentration, 
maltose production is greatest at a v^alueof about 5*1. Sacchari- 
fication is possible over a range of hydrogen ion concentration 
represented by p^ 2*2 to 8*5. 

The relative abundance of water is an extremely important 
factor in governing the direction and final point of equilibrium 
attained in enzymic reactions and with time, temperature and 
hydrogen ion concentration, it is among the most significant 
factors conditioning enzymic changes in. malting and brewing. 
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A good example is found in the optimum and varying resistance 
of malt diastase to heat in presence of different proportions of 
water. It is rapidly inactivated above IdO"" Fahr. in the dilute 
solutions used in laboratory experiments, when its optimum is 
between 100° and 130° Fahr. With the greatly reduced proportion 
of water in the mash tun, the optimum is raised to 140° Fahr. 
and the enzyme will withstand temperatures of 160° to 170° 
for some time. On the malt kiln, with the moisture of the substrate 
reduced to 2%, the enzyme will resist temperatures as high as 
212° Fahr. for a considerable time without destruction. 

Many of the most important enzyme reactions are concerned 
with the breakdown of substances in a colloidal state and depend 
on the condition of the substrate. This is of importance in the 
mash tun conversion of starch, though probably complicated 
by the existence of more than one constituent of diastase with 
distinct activities. The starch of raw^ grain is not converted 
unless it is previously gelatinised and the hard ends of under- 
modified malt are similarly resistant. Two aspects of enzymic 
conversion must consequently be considered together, suitable 
preparation of the substrate as well as appropriate conditions 
for activation of the enzyme. 

(124) Activating and Inhibiting Substances. 

In certain cases it is known that enzymes cannot function 
except in the presence of another substance or activator ’’ 
naturally produced in the same tissues as the enzyme. This 
is referred to as a co-enzyme or kinase. Thus the group of enzymes 
responsible for fermentation was separated by Harden and 
Young® by ultrafiltration from an inactive thermo-stable 
“ cozymase ” in the absence of which the enzyme could not 
ferment sugar. Reference is also made in Section 137 to the activa- 
tion of one of the constituents of malt diastase, believed to exist in 
an inactive state in barley, by liberation of amylo -kinase during 
germinatiou . 

The term ‘‘complement” has been used for activating sub- 
stances obtained from outside sources and not associated with the 
enzyme in nature. These may extend the action of enzymes to 
the breakdown of substances which they do not normally attack. 
Pringsbeim separated such a complement from yeast autolysates 
and attributed eon version of the 20% of stable dextrin normally 
produced in starch conversions to presence of an accessory sub- 
stance of this kind. A striking case of activation is presented 
by papain, which normally only acts on proteins, but in the presence 
of small quantities of hydrocyanic acid is enabled to attack 
peptones. 
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Enzyme activity is, on the other hand, inhibited by certain 
substances, for example, by the salts of some heavy metals, 
stion^ acids or alkalis and by fluorides. The restricting action 
of bright copper beakers on diastatic action may cause trouble 
in analyses. The extended action of enzymes is also frequently 
inhibited by accumulation of products of the reaction, but these 
do not destroy the enzyme. 

(125) Nomenclature of Enzymes. 

As the present knowledge of enzymes largely depends on their 
activities, they are classified according to the nature of the changes 
which they bring about. Thus there are groups comprising 
amylolytic, proteolytic and lipolytic enzymes which break down 
starch, proteins and fats respectively. It has been pointed out 
that such terms as amyloclastic and proteoclastic more correctly 
describe their activities and they are consequently used by some 
authors in place of the former. A nomenclature derived from the 
nature of the reaction brought about or from the name of the 
substrate acted on with the termination ase is now generally 
adopted. Thus there are Hydrolases, Oxidases, Desmolases, 
Amylase and Maltase. 

The hydrolases bring about hydrolysis and by this means 
break down complex molectdes into simpler substances with 
addition of the elements of water. For convenience the hydrolases 
may be divided in three groups, examples of all of these being 
found in brewing. 

1. Enzymes which hydrolyse esters, e.g.. Lipases which con- 
vert fats into glycerol and fatty acids. Phosphatases which liberate 
phosphoric acid from organic combinations. 

. 2. Enzymes which hydrolyse carbohydrates, e.g.. Amylase, 
suer ase (or invertase) and maltase which act on starch, cane sugar 
and maltose respectively. 

8. Enzymes which hydrolyse nitrogen compounds. These in- 
clude the important group of proteolytic enzymes, of which Pro- 
teinases s,nd PeptidasesSiT^ examples, and desamidases'SNYiiO'h. liberate 
ammonia or amines from organic combinations, e.g., Asparaginase 
which hydrolyses asparagine, yielding aspartic acid and ammonia. 

Enzymes which catalyse oxidations are known as Oxidases, 
and those which bring about transformations without additions 
of water or oxygen are Desmolases, The last group includes all 
enzymes which bring about true rupture of molecules, the name 
being derived from two Greek words meaning “ bond -breakers.*’ 
Among them are certain fermentation enzymes included in the 
group of enzymes comprised in the term. Zi/mase which convert 
glucose into ethyl alcohol and carbon dioxide and Decarboxylase 
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'which liberates carbon dioxide fram certain keto-acids. Included 
in the same group are enz 7 mes involv'ed in oxidation -reduction 
reactions and referred to as Oooido-redtictases, as enzymic redactions 
do not occur unaccompanied by oxidations. Catalase and 
Peroxidase stand rather apart from these as activators of hydrogen 
,peroxide in oxidation reactions. Certain names which came into 
common use before this nomenclature was introduced are still 
retained. Thus Diastase signifying the separation ” of tha. 
two constituents of starch then believed to exist, was suggested 
by Payen and Persoz to designate the first enzyme recognised 
and is still used for the group of starch-converting enzymes, while 
rennin, pepsin, trypsin, erepsin, papain and bromelin are used for 
definite protein-digesting enzymes and zymase, named after yeast, 
in which it exists, is a convenient designation for the sugar- 
fermenting enzymes. 


THE ENZYMES OE BARLEY AND MALT 

(126) Function of the Enzymes. 

One of the main objects of enzymic action in plants is to 
change colloidal and insoluble reserve food material into simple 
soluble substances which can diffuse through the cell walls and be 
utilised inside the cells in some way by the organism. Thus the 
changes produced in the starch of barley during germination 
consist in progressive simplification of a highly complex, non- 
diffusible, colloid substance, probably through several stages 
represented by soluble starch, one or more dextrins and maJtose 
to simple hexose sugars which are soluble in water and capable 
of diffusion through the cell membrane. A large proportion of the 
simplified material is subsequently re-synthesised to substances 
of similar nature to those from which it w^as originally derived 
and so build up the structure of the growing plant. These syn- 
theses are provisionally regarded as due to the activity of the 
enzyme concerned in tlie original breakdown. 

Advantage is taken of the varied properties of enzymes to 
utilise the activities of tho.se present in malt to the best advan- 
tage in brewing. This does not mean that conditions in the 
mash tun must be so adjusted that their activities can be exerted 
to the fullest extent, indeed the temperatui'es commonly employed 
in the infusion mash are considerably higher than the optimum 
of any of the enzymes present. It is generally desirable to 
restrict the conversion of starch to some extent in order that the 
wort may contain an adequate quantity of dextrins, rather than the 
maximum amount of maltose. This makes possible a certain 
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HexiMlity in mashing and gives the brewer power to increase 
or decrease the proportion of fermentable sugar in the wort. 

The circumstances are rather different with the enzymes 
which break do^vn the proteins of malt. Their temperature 
optima are lower than those of starch-converting enzymes and they 
are greatly restricted in activity at ordinary mashing temperatures. 
They also appear to be more sensitive to hydrogen ion concentra- 
- tion, the pn ^ normal mash being rather higher than the optimum 
for their activity. It is frequently desirable to activate them, 
and this is done either by mashing at about 100*^ Fahr. or by raising 
the hydrogen ion concentration of the mash, or reducing its 
Ph value, by methods which are described in a later chapter. 
Further control over enzyme action is made possible by boiling 
part of the mash in decoction processes. This renders the sub- 
trate more readily attackable w^hen the boiled part of the mash 
is returned to the bulk in which active enzymes still exist. The 
high temperatures reached in later stages of mashing tend to 
accelerate certain enzymic changes, but at the same time rapidly 
destroy the enzymes. Nevertheless the increased activation over 
a very short period is utilised in some circumstances, more 
particularly with the liquefying function of diastase. 

(127) Diastase, 

Simple experiments reveal a striking difference in the behaviour 
of cold water extracts of barley aud malt with starch paste. 
While the latter rapidly liquefy and saccharify gelatinised starch 
at temperatures between 100° and 140° Fahr., extracts of barley 
have very little action and only liquefy the starch extremely 
slowly. That this is not due to absence of enzymes in barley 
extracts can be shown by allowing them to act on soluble starch, 
which is saccharified almost as readily by barley as by malt 
extracts- The enzyme cannot, howev^er, be satisfactorily extracted 
from barley unless the latter is very finely ground and even then 
the saccharifying activity can be ver^^ much increased by extraction 
in presence of a proteolytic enzyme, such as papain. A further 
difference between the diastases of barley and malt is found in the 
extent to which they will saccharify soluble starch at temperatures 
under 1S0° Fahr. Malt diastase yields about 80% of maltose, 
the otlier products being dextrias of ill-defined composition. 
Barley diastase, on the other hand, onh- con verts €0-65 % of the 
starch into maltose in vitro, the remainder being converted into 
a dextrin, to which its discoverer, Baker,* gave the name of 
a-amylo-dextrin. This substance, like starch, produces a blue 
colour with iodine however prolonged the conversion may be, 
but it is not formed from starch by malt diastase. It is insoluble 
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in alcohol of 80 % strength aad over and can be separated qiiai:)ti- 
tatively from maltose by pouring the conversion liquid into strong 
alcohol. The maltose can he crystallised from the alcoholic 
solution much more readily than from a malt conversion liquid. 

The power to liquefy starch paste becomes apparent in malt 
on about the third day of germination and increases during the 
actively growing period. Experience in the brewery would seem 
to suggest that liquefaction is an essential preliminary to mash 
tun conversion, and, further, that the liquefying function of 
diastase is considerably more resistant to destruction by heat 
than the saccharifying. It is well known that starch in under- 
modified malt resists conversion at the ordinary mashing tempera- 
ture, but is brought into solution during sparging with water at 
a higher temperature. It is then sometimes not completely 
saccharified, a mishap which is attributed to destruction of the 
saccharifying function of the diastase by the high temperature 
reached in the mash tun. Optimum conditions for the exercise 
of saccharifying and liquefying activities are set out in Table 25. 


Table 25. — Diastase of Baeley and Malt 



Action on soluble starch j 

In mash 

Maltose 

Enzyme activities 

Opt. temp. 
Fahr. 

1 Opt. 

j 

Opt. temp . 
Fahr. 

Opt. 

produced 
% of starch 

Barley, saccharifying. . 
Malt, saccharifying . . 
„ liquefying 

104^-122® 

L13°-131“ 

L52°-158'’ 

4 5 -4 -7 
4-65-4 -85 

4 -0 -5-0 

! 

140°-148° 
158°-170*’ j 

5 1 

5 5 

60-65 

80-82 


Observations of this kind suggest that the diastase of malt 
has two distinct functions of liquefaction and saccharification, 
and that barley diastase is practically devoid of the former.. 
The simplest deduction is that barley con taius an enzyme capable 
of saccharifying soluble starch and that a second enzyme with 
the powder to liquefy gelatinised starch is developed during malting.. 
Although the two functions of malt diastase appear to be so dis- 
tinct, it should not be assumed that malt diastase necessarily 
consists of two enzymes, a liquefying and saccharifying diastase, 
and that barley diastase is identical with the latter. There is, 
for example, a possible alternative explanation in the production 
during malting of some substance which activates the barley 
enzyme and enables it to liquefy gelatinised starch. This view was, 
however, shaken by separation of two enzymes from malt diastase 
and identification of barley diastase with one of thenou Various 
theories have been proposed to account for the differences between 
barley and malt diastase and agreement has not yet been reached 
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between the» contending advocates. These are described in 
Section 13T. They are the result of attempts to solve a very 
conaplex and interesting scientific problem, but may seena at present 
to have little concern in practical brewing. 

It is sufficient for the present purpose to accept the view that 
malt diastase is a complex of several enzymes, of which the 
most important are referred to as a- and j^-amylase. It may be pro- 
visionally accepted that barley contains jS-amylase partly in an 
active state and 'partly dormant and that the a-amylase also 
exists in it in an insoluble, combined or inactive form. It is 
generally believed that no starch-converting enzymes are produced 
during malting- Activation of dormant ^S-amylase may be 
attributed to the action of proteolytic enzymes on its colloidal 
protein-like carrier, and that of the dormant a-amylase to develop- 
ment of an activator, knowm as amylokinase. a- and yS-amylase 
thus take the place of liquefying and saccharifying diastase 
respectively, but they are held by advocates of this theory to 
act conjointly on starch and not successively as was formerly 
believed. 

Certain diastatic enzymes obtained commercially from bacteria 
may be referred to here as they have possible applications in 
brewing. The activity of superclastase,” for example, is essen- 
tially liquefying. The optimum temperature for liquefaction 
exhibited by these enzymes is very high, about 1T6°-180°, and the 
activity is not destroyed in starch liquids until about 212° Pahr. 
The optimum reaction is also much more alkaline than that of malt 
diastase, being at about 6 -8-7-0, and liquefaction is not pre- 
vented until 8 -5. They produce about 30 % of apparent maltose 
from starch, the dextrins give a yellow colour and are unfer- 
mentable but readily saccharified by malt. 

(128) Cytase. 

Less is known of the enzymes that break down pentosans and 
higher polysaccharides other than starch. That which attacks 
the hemicellulose of the endosperm during germination is known 
as cytase, a name winch probably covers a group of enzymes 
capable of hydrolysing maanan and pentosans. It may still 
exist in kilned malts in which xylanase activity was nreasured 
by Ttiers and Malsch.^ The activity was found to increase rapidly 
during germination, finally attaining a value 2-5 times that of the 
original barley enzyme, but it fell very rapidly tow'ards the end of 
kilning until it was lower than in the barley. Its optimal activity 
was found to be at Fahr. and 5, being destroyed 

in J hour at 140° Fahr. It may assist in the mash tun conversion 
of hemicelluloses, if not destroyed on the kiln, as it is able to 
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saccharify the insoluble pentosans of malt husks and spent grains 
as well as such soluble pentosans as xylan (Baker and Hulton.*). 

(129) Maltase. 

Although the conversion of starch by diastase may be con- 
sidered as completed when its molecular simplification has been 
brought down to that of maltose, there remains the possibility that 
maltose should be further converted to glucose ; 

Cf “h H 2 O 2CgH[;|^20g 

This completion of the series of reactions is ascribed to an enzynae, 
maltase, which differs from diastase in that it operates inside the 
cells and is not extracted from them by simply macerating un- 
broken cells in water. Its optimum activity is placed at 95^-104^ 
Fahr.j and at a "^alue between 4 -5 and 5 *0. It is weakened 
or rapidly destroyed in laboratory experiments at 122° Fahr. 
This enzyme occurs in barley and is probably of importance 
in its metabolism. It is also found in pale dried malts and the 
formation of glucose in wort and, in considerable quantity, in 
commercial malt extracts made from lightly kilned malts may be 
ascribed to its activity, though other explanations have been 
advanced. The existence of maltase in malts kilned at much 
higher temperatures than 122° depends on increased resistance 
in absence of water, but its activity is very considerably reduced 
at higher kiln temperatures and may be destroyed. 

(130) Invertase. 

The existence of invert sugar and cane sugar in malt suggests 
the presence of an enzyme capable of hydrolysing cane sugar 
or of synthesising cane sugar from glucose and fructose. This 
is sucrase or invertase, which acts on cane sugar in a manner 
which can be formulated in the same way as the hydrolysis of 
maltose, except that one molecule each of glucose and fructose, 
which together constitute invert sugar, are produced instead 
of two molecules of glucose. The oj^timum conditions for the 
action of invertase in laboratory experiments are 
131° Fahr. 

(131) Proteolytic Enzymes or Proteases. 

The proteolytic enzymes are analogous to the starch-splitting 
enzymes in that they operate by activating hydrolysis and thereby 
break down the protein molecules into pxogi'essively simpler 
compounds. The process of rendering the proteins soluble and 
non-coagiilable* may be compared with the liquefaction of starch 
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paste. The subsequent hydrolysis through peptones and poly- 
peptides to dipeptides corresponds to the conversion of soluble 
■starch through dextrins to maltose. The final scission of a dipep- 
tide to amino-acids resembles the splitting of maltose to two 
molecules of glucose by maltase ; the enzyme responsible for this 
last reaction also appears to be an endo-cellular enzyme, like 
maltase. 

The proteolytic enzymes are divided into two large groups^ 
proteinases and peptidases, according as they reduce proteins and 
proteoses to polypeptides or attack the latter. The former are sub- 
divided into pepsinases, tryptases and papainases, distinguished 
by different ways of attacking the protein molecule. The pepti- 
dases have similarly been divided into carboxy- and amino- 
polypeptidases, dipeptidases, and amino-peptidases according to' 
the structure of the peptides which they attack. In nature 
they occur in mixtures and it is only hy recent advances in methods 
of separating enzymes that it has been made possible to study 
their individual activities. This differentiation should be borne 
in mind in connection with the use of enzyme preparations for 
stabilising beers by degradation of proteins. Those containing 
animal pepsin or vegetable papain are essentially proteinases, 
and break down proteins to derivatives of medium molecular 
complexity. Others are capable of activating a more profound 
degradation by inclusion of peptidases. The main groups of 
proteinases are also distinguished by their ability to function most 
actively in acid, neutral or alkaline media, Pepsinases operating 
at Ph 2 on positively charged proteins. Papainases at 4-7 on 
particles near the isoelectric point, Tryptases at S-9 on negative 
protein ions. The animal proteinases are of the pepsin and trypsin 
types. Those of barley, formerly called proteases, are of the 
papain type of vegetable proteinases. The peptidase group 
includes polypeptidases and dipeptidases. 

The malt proteins in cold water extracts preserved aseptically 
undergo a relatively slow but thorough degradation, at 95°-108® F., 
while at 122° the action is more rapid, but the degradatioir is 
superficial. It is not yet known whether the degradation to 
peptones and dipeptides is due to one or more enzymes. Pro- 
visionally it may be ascribed to one proteinase with an optimum 
activity at 4 -6-5 -0, the isoelectric zone of many proteins. 
(Hopkins and Burns. '^) Green malt has been found to contain 
at least two dipeptidases to which optima at p^ 7-8 and 8*6 have 
been ascribed. (Sato. They were believed to be capable of acting 
only on the simplest polypeptides or dipeptides of w^ort and were 
distinguished as dipeptidase 1 and 2 according to their splitting 
action on alanine-glycine, glycyl-glycine and leucyl-glycine. 
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Dipeptidase 1 was fictive only in respect of the fiTst and last of 
these dipeptides, to which dipeptidase 2 was only slightly acti\^e- 

VYaldschmidt-Leitz and Piur® found that the proteol 3 rtic 
enzymes of malt appear suddenly when the rootlets are approach- 
ing 1 cm. in length and before the amylase is activated, an 
observation which suggests that the activity of the latter is 
dependent on preliminary proteolysis. Germination at com- 
paratively low temperatures favours the production of proteolytic 
enzymes during malting. The sensitiveness of the peptidases 
to heat would make it appear improbable that they should, still 
exist in kilned malt or take part in mash tun conversion at 140°- 
150° F, Their action would apparently be mainly or entirely 
confined to the period of germination. This does not necessarily 
preclude the* formation of amiuo-acids during mashing, since 
these may result in the course of protein digestion by other 
enzymes. 

It is almost impossible to summarise the temperature optima 
for the proteolytic enzymes of malt, but those given in Table 26 
represent the results of recent investigations Only one proteinase 
is included following the view that only one enzyme is responsible 
for the production of soluble nitrogen, permanently soluble 
nitrogen and for mol- nitrogen in mashing, although others hold 
that two are necessary to explain the results obtained. The 
temperature optima depend on the conditions, being about 
10° Fahr. higher in the mash than under laboratory conditions. 
The jpjj optimum of proteinase is near the isoelectric point of the 
substrate and becomes more alkaline the higher the temperature. 


Tajble 26. — PnoTEonvTic Enzymes of G-bfejst Mauv 



Tempereiture i 

optimum 

Ph optimum 

Proteinase, in vitro . . 

122° 

4-3 

„ in mashing 

130°-140° F. 

4-6-5 '(> 

Bipeptidase 1, m vitro 

95°-104° F. 

7-8 

Bipeptidase 2, ,, 

9r>°-104° F. 

8-6 


Estinuitioii of the activities of proteolytic enzymies is carried 
out by measuring the extent of their action on such substrates 
as crystallised egg albumin, gelatin, edestin or suitable dipeptides, 
but values obtained in this way are difficult to apply in practice 
to the different substrate.s existing in barleys or in wort. A 
second uncertainty in the estimation of proteolyd:ic activ'ity arises 
from the difficulty of measuring the fission products. The changes 
are generally followed by estimation of the reduction in quantity 
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of coagulable nitrogen or increase in permanently soluble nitrogen 
and formol-nitrogen in the reaction solutions. Degradation of 
proteins results in an increase of the total soluble nitrogen, which 
includes coagulable nitrogen, and permanently soluble nitrogen. 
Subsequent processes may he marked by decrease in the proportion 
of coagulahle nitrogen and a corresponding increase in the per- 
manently soluble nitrogen. The increase in formol-nitrogen gives 
an approximation to the activity of the peptidase when conditions 
permit of its action, though it must be noted that increase in the 
polypeptides and di peptides produced by proteinase also involves 
an increase in formol-nitrogen, which, does not exist entirely in 
the form of amino-acids. 

Some suggestions as to the development of proteolytic activity 
during malting may be drawn from investigations on sprouting 
wheat by Mounfield. ^ ® Little increase in the proteolytic activity 
was found to occur during the first two days, but rapid development 
of activity occurred during the next four days until it reached 
10 times its original value on the Tth day. Some doubt exists 
about the lag phase of two days since the absence of increase 
in proteolytic activity may be due to incomplete diffusion of 
enzymes into water at that stage. The extraction is greatly 
facilitated as germination proceeds, a fact which is also obvious 
in determinations of diastatic activity in barley and malt. 

Storage of wheat in absence of light is accompanied by steady 
loss of the power to develop proteinase activity on germination, 
the loss amounting to about 67% in two years. A similar state 
of affairs may result during the storage of barley. 

Stimulation of enzymic activity by^ traces of cyanides is a 
common property with plant proteinases or papainases. Both the 
proteinase and dipeptidasc of sprouted wheat are stimulated 
in this way. 0 001 N cyanide produces the greatest effect with 
the former, increasing its activity by 60% and at the same time 
shifting the optimum value from 4-1 to 4-8. Most peptidases 
are inhibited by cyanide, but that of wheat was found to Ije 
activated to a small extent, with a simultaneous shift of the opti- 
mum pn value with leucyl-glycine from to 7-8, and with 
glycyl-glycine from^H bo 8-1. 

(132) Isolation of Enzymes by Adsorption. 

Proteolytic enzymes provide an example of modern methods 
of isolating individual enzymes by adsorption on suitable sub- 
stances and subsequent separation from the adsorbent by elution. 
Basic adsorbents are supposed to concentrate at their surfaces 
acid substances which exist in the solutions to which they are 
added. Aluminium hydroxide is an example of these. Acid 
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adsorbents, such as kaolin, adsorb bases. Alumina should thus 
adsorb enzymes if they are of an acid nature, together with other 
acid substances. It was found by Ltiers and Malsch^^ and by 
Hopkins that alumina adsorbs proteinase and peptidase from 
green malt extracts under suitable conditions, at 4-7. 
A separation of the adsorbed enzymes can be effected by elation 
with N* /lO phosphates at different values at which one or 
other of the enzymes is destroyed. The proteinase can he obtained 
by elution at 4*6, at which the peptidase is rapidly destroyed, 
while the latter enzyme is obtained by elution at 9. A con- 
siderable destruction of both enzymes occurs in the process of 
isolation. Alternatively a cold water extract of green malt can 
be freed-from proteinase by standing for several hours at ordinary 
temperature and at while the peptidase is destroyed by 

standing at 104® P. and 4-6 for a few hours. 

(133) Papain. 

Another proteolytic enzyme which does not exist in malt, 
but which finds application in chill -proofing beer, maybe mentioned 
here. This is papain, obtained from the unripe fruit of the 
Papaw tree. It differs from the animal proteolytic enzyme 
pepsin, which is active in acid solutions, in that it requires a 
neutral or alkaline reaction, but like pepsin it degrades the 
proteins of beer only as far as peptones. Pepsin is itself used for 
chill-proofing beers. The animal enzyme which carries the 
degradation further is known as trypsin. This acts optimally 
in alkaline solutions. The activity of‘ papain may be increased 
some 200 or 300 % by the presence of small quantities of cyanides 
(Section 124). 

( 1 34) P hosphat ases . 

Among other enzymes which play an importajit part in malting 
the phosphatases must be meutioiied. The inorganic phosphates 
which are essential in yeast metabolism, fer mentation and the 
buffering of wort are almost entirely derived from organically 
combined phosphorus in the barley. Four types of such enzymes 
have been described by Liiers and Malsch. ^ Saccharophos- 
phatase, which decomposes the phosphoric esters of the sugars ; 
Glycerophosphatase, which acts on the glycerol phosphoric acid 
formed by the hydrolysis of lecithin and other phosphatides ; 
Pliytasc, which converts phytin into the cyclic sugar inositol and 
phosphoric acid, and I^ucleophosphatase, which sets free the 
phosphoric acid combined in nucleic acid. Optimal activities 
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were found at 97*", 118° and 120° Fahr. and at values of 

6‘0, 5 -2, 5*3 and 5 -6 for the respective enzymes. The phosphatase 
activity was found to increase during malting until it reached in 
green malt 8 to 11 times its value in harley. This activity 
is also increased more at low than high germination temperatures. 
The kilning process weakens them all. 

(136) Lipase. 

Malts may also be supposed to contain an enzyme or enzymes 
capable of hydrolysing fats. This activity has been ascribed 
to Lipase, but little is known of this enzyme in barley. The 
lipase of castor seed has, however, provided some suggestive 
indications of the course of enzymic increase during germination 
which have their applications to the theory of the development 
of diastatic activity in malt. In many cases an increase in 
enzyme activity is caused by proteolysis and can be inaitated by 
the addition of protease, as will he shown with the diastase of 
barley. In the case of lipase the proteolysis appears to affect 
the protein carrier and becomes evident by a change of reaction 
most favourable for the action of the enzyme. The lipase of 
dormant castor seed hydrolyses fats best at pn 4 *7 and is inactive 
while that of the germinated seed is quite active at 7. 

(136) Catalase. 

The desnaolases are a group of enzymes which differ from those 
which activate hydrolysis in that they appear to break the molecule 
acted upon by direct fission and are concerned in oxidation- 
reduction phenomena. Little is known of enzymes of this type 
in germinating barley. Catalase, which occurs in barley and 
has the power of splitting hydrogen peroxide, has been most fully 
studied. It is believed to be associated with metabolism and 
respiration in particular, thus taking a part in the germination 
of barley. It rapidly loses activity at values below the optimum 
range of 7-0 to 7-7, so that its extraction and determination of its 
activity are carried out in O-SN phosphate solutions at 7-3 
(K. and S. Myrback Its activity is measured in terms of the 
volume of oxygen liberated from hydrogen peroxide per unit 
of dry weight. This increases 10 to 40 times during germination, 
but 45-85% of the activity is destroyed cliuing the kilning of 
Pilsener malt. Among the desmolases are also included alde- 
hydrases, alcoholdehydrases, carboligase, oxidases and peroxidases, 
zymase and carboxylase, which are dealt with in the sections on 
fermentation. 
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THEORIES or THE HATURE OF DIASTASE 
(137) a- and Amylase* 

Ford and Gutlirie^® found that extracts made by digesting 
finely ground barley for 20 hours at 86° Fahr. in -water containing 
1% of active papain, in presence of nitrobenzene to prevent the 
growth of micro-organisms, bad a much greater converting power 
than similar extracts in water only. Thus the quantity of maltose 
produced from soluble starch was increased and S times in 
particular cases, and was 5 times as great as that produced by a 
water extract at 64° Fahr. Intermediate values were obtained by 
digestions in presence of various salts, asparagine ’ and boiled 
papain. This discovery provided the basis for much of the more 
recent w^ork on the nature of barley diastase but various inter- 
pretations of the results are possible. The generally accepted 
conclusion is that part of the saccharifying enzyme present in 
barley exists in an inactive condition or in the form of an insoluble 
complex with proteins, from which it is liberated in an active, 
soluble state by maceration with proteol>i;ic enzymes or during 
germination by similar enzymes present in the grain. According 
to this, no starch-converting enzyme is actually produced during 
germination, the increasing activity being due to the enzyme 
liberated by proteolysis and can go no further than corresponds 
with acti^’T•and inactive enzymes already present in the barley, 

Ohlsson^® prepared two distinct enzymes from cold w^ater 
extracts of green malt. These he called Dextrinogenamylase 
and Saccharogenaraylase but they are now generally kjnown as 
a-amylase and jS-amylase because the maltose- first produced from 
soluble starch is in the <x- and mutarotating forms (Section 109) 
respectively. They w^ere separated from cold water extracts 
of malt by taking advantage of their varying resistance to tem- 
perature and hydrogen ions. yS-anrylase is -more sensitive to 
heat and a-amylase more readily destroyed by acid. Thus 
a-aniylase can be prepared free from ^-amylase by heating and 
stirring the cold Avater extract of malt for 15 minutes at 158° Falir. 
at pyj 6-7, while y5-aniylase is prepared by bringing the value 
of the cold winter extract to S -3 at a temperature of 82^^ Fahr. 
by addition of N/10 HCl. Under these conditions a-amylase 
is rapidly destroyed so that after about 15 minutes ;6-ainylase 
alone remains in the solution and can be preserved by restoring 
the pii value to 6 -O by addition of phosphate buffer and keeping 
the extract on ice. The a-amylase preparation is stable under 
similar conditions. Optimum conditions for the activ^ities of 
a- and /5-amvlase have been found to be as folio avs in vitro : — 
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a-amylase 149° Fahr. and 5 *7 

j^-amylase 131° Fahr. and 4-7 

The properties of the t^vo diastase fractions do not agree 
with the older v^iew that malt diastase contains an amylase which 
decomposes starch to dextrins and a dextrinase which changes 
the dextrins to maltose. Ohlsson concluded that it contains 
two enzymes which act on starch simultaneously, but in a different 
manner, a-amylase gives products among which dextrins pre- 
dominate, hence the name dextrinogenamylase or dextrin -forming 
amylase. He found that soluble starch solution undergoing 
conversions by this enzyme ceased to. give a blue colour with iodine 
when only 11% of the starch was converted to maltose. Maltose 
is thus produced relatively slowly by this enzyme, as if it only 
resulted as a final product after repeated fission of the starch mole- 
cule and of the progressively shorter dextrin chains which were 
formed by each successive rupture. As a result short chain 
dextrins giving no colour with iodine would be produced in quantity 
before maltose appeared, ^-amylase, on the other hand, destroys 
the iodine reaction relatively slowly, in the course of soluble 
starch conversion, as if maltose was successively split off from a 
residue of dextrins constantly diminishing in chain length. 
Maltose appears in comparatively greater quantities and hence the 
enzyme was called Saccharogenamylase or sugar-forming amylase. 

The so-called Taka-diastase obtained from Aspergillus oryzae 
and other moulds and the starch-converting enzymes of the 
pancreas resemble a-amylase. Both and j5-amylase have 
been found to exist in barley, the former almost entirely in an 
inactive state, though Myrback and Ohlssen have found that it 
sometimes occurs in small quantity in an active form. The soluble 
saccharifying diastase of barley is almost exclusively j5-amylase. 
Hopkins, Cope and Green ^ prepared it by extracting 20 grams of 
finely ground barley in 60 ml. of 20% alcohol and, after filtering, 
making 30 ml. of the filtrate up to 100 ml. with 95 % alcohol. 
The precipitated enzyme preparation is centrifuged out and can 
be dissolved in water. It is immaterial whether the barley extract 
is made with water or water containing papain. The active 
properties of the products are the same but the yield is sub- 
stantially greater in presence of papain. yS-amylase of barley 
was found to have most rapid saccharifying action on soluble 
starch at 4 -5-4 -7 at 98-6'^ Fahr. At 136-4° Fahr., the greatest 
production of maltose in 30 minutes was at 4-7. The enzyme 
was inactivated at 8 -0. The normal limit of maltose productioi i 
of 60-65% is not substantially modified over the range of pn 
4 3-7*5. 
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Waldsclimidt-Leitz, Reichel and Purr^'^ separated a- and jS- 
amylase in green malt extracts adjusted to a Talue of 3-8 by 
treatment with aluminium hydroxide, which adsorbs jS-amylase, 
leaving the a-amylase in solution. Waldsehmidt-Leitz also 
separated both the enzymes from barley extracts by adsorption 
methods. The preparation of a~amylase was, however, quite 
inactive until an activator also obtained from malt extracts was 
added. This activator, called amylo-kinase, was separated by 
VYaldschmidt-Leitz and Purr^® from green malt extracts by 
adsorption on aluminium hydroxide. It was quite different from 
the enzymes and had no saccharifying activity but was destroyed 
by boiling for 30 minutes in neutral solutions. It was found to be 
different from the complement which Pringsheim extracted from 
yeast in that it was only able to accelerate the conversion of starch 
and did not carry the conversion beyond the usual resting stage. 
It cannot be dialysed and is apparently of high molecular com- 
plexity. 

Waldschmidt-Leitz and Mayer have separated a third enzyme 
which liquefies starch paste but has no powers of saccharification. 
This they regard as a specific phosphatase and have named it 
amylo-phosphatase, suggesting the following explanation of the fall 
in viscosity of starch paste under its action. The phosphoric acid 
of starch may be esterically hound not to one but to two or three 
glucosidic chains, which it thereh^^ unites in a Larger colloidal 
starch unit. This, it may be imagined, is broken into two or tliree 
smaller units in the first stage of starch con\^ersion by splitting off 
of the phosphoric acid which held together the molecular chains. 

The relation between the diastatic enzymes of barley and 
malt may be summarised, according to the investigations 
described, as follows : — 

Amyiophospliatase produced daring germination. 

In bar ley : Active and iiiactiv^e jS-amylase. 

Inactive a-amylase. 

Yery small quantity of active a-amylase. 

In malt : Active j9-amylase, 

a-amylase activated by aiiiylokinase, possibly 
unknown activators. 

The activation of dormant j8-ainyiase during germination is 
caused by proteolytic enzymes which affect the protein -like 
colloidal carrier, an action wdiich Ford and Guthrie showed could 
be imitated hy extracting barley with a protease, e.g., papain. 
The course of the metabolic clianges is thus represented firstly 
m cm activation of proteinase which mobilises the protein-like 
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reserA^e substaiicej followed by attack and utilisation of the reserv'e 
carbohydrates of the grain. The conception of the production of 
amylokina.se by proteinase during germination stresses the impor- 
tance of activators which make it possible for the cell to benefit 
from quite different metabolic processes in an advantageous 
sequence. The activation of a-amylase may he supposed to 
result in the breakdown of large starch molecules into smaller 
fragments which greatly increase the number of points of attack 
for ^-amylase, which is believed to split off maltose only from the 
ends of chains. This combined attack means a great increase of 
saccharifying activity during germination. Further it may 
perhaps be supposed that amylophosphatase plays some part in 
the early stages by bringing the starch into the necessary condition 
for attack hy a-amylase. 

(138) Sisto- and Eleuto-amylase. 

This conception of the development of enzyme activity is 
not universally accepted and the present state of uncertainty in 
regard to the nature of diastase is made more apparent by the 
suggestion that its activity is determined not only by the presence 
of activators but, more particularly, by substances which inhibit 
its action. Chrzaszcz has interpreted the known facts on the basis 
that the activity of enzymes depends on their state of dispersion 
in a liquid and that “ sisto-suhstances,” which tend to convert 
them into an insoluble, inactive condition, exist in nature. The 
prefix sisto ” is derived from the German sixtier en, meaning to 
stop or arrest. He holds that there are also eleuto-suhstances,” 
washing out or dissolving substances, which tend to counteract 
the action of sisto-suhstancesand thus hold the enzymes in solution. 
Substances which act in these ways with amylase were called 
sisto-amylase ’’ and “ eleuto-amylase. ” 

Chrzaszcz and Jauicki^^ found that buckwheat malt liad little 
or no diastatic activity but this was only apparent since the corns 
showed diastatic activity after the rootlets and acrospire had been 
removed. Ungerminated buckwheat has diastatic activity and 
the conclusion, drawn was that sisto-substances were produced 
in the rootlets and acrospire during germination. The amylase 
of barley malt was, indeed, found to be paralysed by extraction 
in presence of the germs of buckwheat, or by shaking a filtered 
extract of malt for an hour with a preparation of tiie sisto- 
substance. If, however, peptone is added at the same time it 
renders the sisto-substance inactive or protects the amylase. 

Chrzaszcz’ view is that amylase development during germina- 
tion depends on the production of a nitrogen-containing eleuto- 
substance by proteolytic action. The enzyme previously rendered 
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inactive by adsorption on sisto-snbstances becomes active tlirough 
the ability of the soluble el euto -substance, which may be a protein 
breakdown product, to eliminate the activity of the sisto-substancc. 

(1S9) Summary. 

Enzymes are defined as catalysts of definite organic nature 
with specific activity, formed in living cells, but acting indepen- 
dently of the cells. Their chemical composition is unknown 
and they are only characterised by their activities. Comparative 
measurements of enzynoic activity are usually made by determina- 
tion of the quantity of products formed in a given time under 
strictly specified conditions. Enzymes are rapidly destroyed at 
temperatures considerably below the boiling point of water, 
and the extent of the changes they bring about depends on. the 
balance between activation by rising temperature and destruction. 
The chemical reaction and enzyme destruction are both increased 
in speed hy rising temperature to an optimum, time, hydrogen ion 
concentration and all other conditions bemg fixed. The optima 
for most enzymes lies between 100° and ISO® in laboratory experi- 
ments, but are considerably higher when the quantity of water 
present is reduced, as in the mash tun or on the malt kiln. Under 
otherwise standardised conditions there is also an optimum 
hydrogen ion concentration for each enzyme. For diastase this is 
at about 4 -65 in dilute conv^ersions at TO® Fahr., rising to about 
Ph fid 150° in a concentrated mash, pjj conditions are particu- 
larly important for proteol;^i:ic activity, in consequence of which 
it is sometimes necessary to increase the acidity of the mash. 

The diastase of malt is believed to be a complex of several 
enzymes, hut its actual nature and relation with the diastase 
of barley is still uncertain. Barley contains an active enzyme, 
usually known as j3-ainylase, which can saccharify soluble starch, 
but has very little liquefying power. Dormant jS-amylase is acti- 
vated during germination by proteolytic enzymes, a-amlyase 
is also believed to exist in a dormant state, its activation diuing 
germination being possibly due to development of an activator, 
amylokinase. 'An amylophosphatase has also been detected in 
barley and malt and to it is attributed the first phase of starch break- 
down, Their individual activities in vitro maybe thus summarised. 
Am 2 jlo 2 )hos 2 )hatase liquefies starch paste and liberates organically 
conabined phosphorus, ct-amylase appears to break starch prima- 
rily into reducing dextrins. p- amylase is the saccharifying 
enzyme measured by the Lintner method. It produces, from 
soluble starch, 60% of maltose and 40% of a-amylodextrin, 
which can be saccharified by a-amylase, leaving a resistant 
dextrin equivalent to 12 % of the starch. 
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Knowledge of the proteolytic and other enzymes of malt is 
even less advanced than that of diastase. The general opinion 
at present is that malt contains a proteinase and probably two 
peptidases. The proteinase appears to have far-reaching effects 
on the nitrogenous composition of wort and the quality of beer, 
but the peptidases probably have little action, if any, in the mash 
tun. The activity of the proteinase can be increased by suitable 
reduction in the pn value of the mash. Cytase has important 
functions in the modification of malt by acting on hemi celluloses, 
phosphatases liberate phosphoric acid from organic combinations, 
and maltase may in some cases convert maltose to glucose in the 
mash. 
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CHAPTER IX 


FROM BARLEY TO MALT 

CHANGES IN COMPOSITION DURING MALTING 
(140) Composition of Malt. 

The figures in Table 27 give a very generalised idea of the 
composition of malt and of the different proportions of certain 
constituents in t-wo- and six-rowed types, in particular, the greater 
percentage of starch in the two-rowed and larger proportion of 
husk-forming materials, cellulose, lignin and hemiceUuloses, in 
the six-rowed malts. Analyses such as these would be meaningless 
as an indication of the quality of malt without some Jbnowledge 
of the physiological, physical and chemical changes in barley 
during malting. It is on these that the brewing value of malt 
depends in equal degree with the quality and composition of the 
barley and they are reviewed in this chapter as an essential intro- 
duction to the study of the finished material. Attention is confined 
to ordinary or white malts as distinct from coloured or roasted 
malts and special types which are dealt with in a later chapter. 

Table 27. — CoNsriruEifTS of Maet 


Starch 

Soluble carbohydrates 

Hemicellnloses, pectins, etc 

Soluble pentosans 

Cellulose and Ligniu 
Proteins (iiisol. h X 0-2fi) 

Soluble aitrogcnous substances (N x 6-25) 
Fat . . 

Tannin .. 

Ash 

Moisture 


Per cent. 

Two-rowed 

Six-rowed 

58 

53 

12 

10 

7 

10 

'i 

1 

i) 

10 

7 

7 

2-5 

2 

2 

2 

0-3 

0*5 

2-2 

2-5 

o 

2 


(141) Modification. 

“ The one quality above all others which is required in a good 
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brewing barley is facility for ready and complete naodificatioa 
on the malting- floor ; that is to say the starcby content of the en- 
dosperm must be reduced to a mealy consistency in order that the 
finished malt may possess sufficient friability and allow complete 
permeation of the coarsely crushed material with water during 
the mashing process so as to give full opportunities for the diastase 
to act on each individual starch grain . The more perfect the 
‘modification^ has been, the nearer will the brewery extract 
approach the maximum, which the material may be made to yield 
under the most favourable laboratory conditions for producing 
complete conversion of the starch.” (H. T. Brown. 

This definition of modification emphasises the physical proper- 
ties of friability which characterise a good malt, but the more 
modern tendency is to regard modification not merely from its 
physical aspects hut as comprising all the changes in colloidal 
state and chemical composition which affect the constituents of 
barley during malting. It is the sum of all the changes from barley 
to malt. These are not confined to the period of germination but 
continue, under rather artificial conditions, during the early or 
drying stages on the kiln and materially influence the flavour 
and colour produced by curing at higher temperatures. The 
degree of modification or extent of these changes is of great impor- 
tance in deciding the brewing quality of malt or the purpose fox 
which it is suitable. The changes themselves are essentially of a 
physiological nature, the result of the action of enzymes, and 
it is difficult to reduce them to terms of chemistry or interpret 
them by ordinary analytical methods, but some of their effects 
can be followed by analysis and related to the quality of malt. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENZYMIC 
ACTIVITY DURING MALTING 

(142) Changes in Diastatic Activity. 

Determination of the enzymic activity of cold water extracts 
of barley and malt at various stages of germination and kilning 
is not a very satisfactory way of following its development during 
malting. A measure can be obtained in this w^ay of some of its 
manifestations, but these can only imperfectly represent the motive 
power behind the physiological and chemical changes in germinat- 
ing barley, and very incompletely assess the power of the enzymes 
to act on suitable substrates. The Lintner method, for example, 
only measures the extent of saccharification of soluble starch 
produced by a cold water extract of the malt, while the grains 
from the extraction, after thorough washing, contain sufficient 
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diastase to conTert all their starch when mashed at 150° Fahr. 
The proteolytic enzynaes similarly resist extraction by cold water^ 
as sho-wn by Kolbach and Simon’s ^ curves in Fig. which 
represent the effects of the soluble and insoluble enzymes by the 
quantity of permanently soluble and formol-nitrogen (1) in a cold 
water extract of a malt, (2) in a mash of the same malt made at 
122° F., and (3) in a mash at 122° of the grains from (1). The 
points on the curves represent mgm. nitrogen in the extracts per 
100 grains of dry malt substance. 



EFFECTS OF SOLXJBLE AED IlTSOLXrBLE PBOTBOETTIC ENZTMES, SHOT^ BY PBODFC5TIOIJ 
OF P.S.N, AFF rORMCL-NITROOEIi (MGM. N PER lOO GRAMS FRY MAXT SUBSTANCE) 


Barley itself has a considerable diastatic activity, or power of 
saccharifying soluble starch, but only very slight ability to liquefy 
gelatinised starch. This is shown by the figures in Table 28, 
which represent analyses at various stages during malting. There 
is an initial period of slow enzyme development, usually extending 
over the first three days on the floor, followed by a rapid increase 
when growth is most active from the 4th to the 6th day or there- 
abouts. After this there may be a slight rise, a stationary period 
or even a small decrease during the last day or two on the floor, 
according to the conditions of germination, with secondary in- 
creases if groAvth is stimulated by sprinkling. The rising tempera- 
ture in. the very early stages of kilning may occasion a further 
slight increase in diastatic activity, but this is soon followed by a 
gradual fall, which becomes more marked when the temperature 
is raised for curing. 

It is frequently assumed that a reasonably approximate idea 
of the activity of other enzymes in malt can he gained from 
determination of the “ diastatic activity,” but the examples given 
in Tables 28 and B1 show that this is not strictly true. Fletcher 
and Westwood, ^ from whose analyses the figures for the Scotch 
malt are derived, measured the dextrinolytic ” and “ liquefying 
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functions of the diastase as well as the saccharifying activity^ 
using a preparation of Baker’s a-amylo-dextrin as substrate 
for the first* It will he noted that development of the so-called 
dextrinolytic activity is not parallel with the saccharifying function, 
and that the great increase of liquefying power conies considerably 
later on the floor, and that it is more resistant on the kiln. 


TAnns 28. — Changes in Enzymic Activity iujeing Malting 


Barley 

Lincolnshire 

Scotch 


Lintner 
value on, 
dry matter 

Gms. maltose 
aqueous extrac 
grain in 1 h 

From soluble 
starch 

produced by 
t of 1 gm. dry 
r. at 45*0. 

fronx a-amylo- 
dextrin 

Liquefying power 
Gms. gelatinised starcsh 
liquefied by aqueous ex- 
tract of 1 gm. dry grain 
in 1 hr. at 21* C. 

Origiaal barley 


48 

_ 

04 

4 

On floor 1st day 


52 

— 

— 

1 

„ 2nd „ 


61 

— 

— 

1 

. 3Td 


82 

6-6 

0*5 

1 



126 

7-5 

14 

13 



126 

12 1 

2-5 

42 

„ 6th. ,, 


141 (sprinkle) 

11-9 

4-2 

116 

„ 7th „ 


141 

161 

4-9 

140 

„ Stb ,, 


139 

16*9 

6-4 

16S 

„ 9th „ 


136 

14-8 

6*6 

174 

„ 10 th „ 


— 

17-4 

6-3 

17S 

„ 11th „ 


— 

17-5 

6-8 

160 

On kiln 1st „ 


140 

10*3 (band dry) 6*1 

168 

,, 2nd „ 


133 

64(12hrs. after) 3-6 

214 

„ 3rd „ 


104 

7-2 (36 , 

,, ) 3-2 

208 

„ 4th „ 


63 

6-3 (48 , 

„ ) 2-6 

214 

Finished malt 


32 

5-8 I 

2*6 

210 


There can be no definite relation between the diastatic activity 
of barley and malt on account of variations in its development 
during germination and destruction on the kiln, but, as a general 
rule, the diastatic activity of malt from the same variety of barley, 
malted in a similar manner, increases with the nitrogen content. 
Some analyses^ of Plumage- Archer barleys and malts are given 
in Table 29. 


Table 29. — Diastatic Activities oe Plumj^e-Aecher Barley's and Malts 


Nitrogen % 
dry barley 

Diastatic activity, Lintner® 

Colour of malt 

Barley 

Malt 

1-44 

27-5 

360 

3-9 

1-55 

40-5 

36-6 1 

5-0 

1 -65 

32-0 

420 

4-9 

1-77 

38-5 

41 

4-1 

1-92 

40*0 

450 

6-1 
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K. and S. Myrback® took advaatage of Foxd and Guthrie’s 
discovery that more diastase could be extracted from barley by 
maceration in presence of a proteolytic enzyme than by extraction 
in cold water to follow the liberation of the inactive ^-amylase, 
which is believed to exist in barley together with the free or water- 
soluble jS-amylase. They determined the saccharifying activity 
of cold water extracts and of extracts obtained by digestion for 
20 hrs. in a 0 -25% solution, of papain. The difference in the 
maltose produced represents the activity of the liberated enzyme. 
They also determined the rate at which the starch conversions 
lost their power of giving a blue colour with iodine, which they 
held to be an indication of the quantity of a-amylase present, 
as it was liberated or rendered active during malting- Their 
results with a Swedish barley in Table 30 show that the whole 
of the latent ^-amylase becomes free or soluble about the 6th 
day on the floor. 


Table 30. — Cha-^toes ix Amylase Activity during- Malting 



Blue iodine reaction 
lost in 

j8 -Amylase activity 
mgm. maltose per minate 
from 1 gm. grain 

Free 

Total 

('with, papain) 

Original barley 


More than 48 hours 

15*8 

18-9 

Steeped barley 

, . 

„ „ 24 „ 

13-6 

29-9 

Malted 2 days 

. . 

About 20 minutes 

14*9 

209 

„ 4 „ 

_ . 

» 30 

21-6 

22*1 

„ 6 „ 

Mi. , 

j» 1^ Sr 

24-4 

24-5 


They concluded that there was a rapid increase of a-amylase 
during the first day or two of germination, and, later, the latent 
^-amylase of the barley became active under the influence of pro- 
teolytic enzymes, as shown by the decreasing difference between 
the total and free enzyme. Though the maltose production is 
ascribed to j8-ainylase in the Table, a small proportion of it is no 
doubt due to the a-amylase. 

(143) Proteolytic Enzymes. 

It is more difficult to follow the changes in proteolytic activity 
on account of the lack of satisfactory methods of analysis. Methods 
involving measurements of the rate of change in the viscosity 
of gelatine solutions, titration in alcoholic solution of the COOH 
groups produced by hydrolysis of edestin or based on estimation 
of the permanently soluble and formol nitrogen in extracts of malt 
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made at S2® F., and in the wort from the laboratory hot mash are 
available. The difference between results obtained with hot and 
cold extracts expressed as a percentage of the total nitrogen of 
the malt represents proteinase, and, possibly, peptidase action oa 
the malt proteins in the mash tun. These three methods rarely 
give concordant results, as the analyses by Laufer ® abstracted 
in Tabic 31 show, but they are sufficiently indicative to show that 
the diastatic and proteolytic activities of malts are not necessarily 
parallel. 

Table 31. — Diastatic and Proteolytic Activities op Malts 


Malts 

Manchuria and 
Odertrucher 

Pacific 

Coast 

European 

two-rowed 

Diastatic activity, Lin tner .. 

120 

128 

125 

149 

99 

39 

66 

71 

Proteolytic units, 100 gms. 
dry malt — 

(a) Viscosity 

96-3 

68-2 

68-0 

95-1 

74-0 

34-0 

74-7 

74 -S 

lb) Edestiu titration 

47 -0 

45-0 

39-8 

51-1 

39-4 

31-8 

52-0 

61-2 

Increase from cold to hot mash 
in lOO gma. dry malt — 
(c) P.S.lSf. as % of total N 

9*1 

11-5 

14-2 

15-7 

14-4 

2*7 

17-4 

18-6 

Id) Pormol-I^ % of total N 

1-9 

7-0 

3-9 

3-9 

3-2 

0*3 

30 

4-2 


(144) Development of Cytase during Malting, 

Changes in the hemicellulose constituents of barley are among 
the most important that occur during malting. These are 
attributed to the little-known group of enzymes denoted by 
Cytase and are reflected by reduction in the viscosity of laboratory 
hot extracts of malt at progressive stages of germination. Piratzky 
and Wiecha^ have studied the development of the enzymes con- 
cerned, by using the very viscous extract. from a slightly grown, 
or chit malt as substrate and measuring the reduction in viscosity, 
caused by cold water extracts of malt, by means of a falling 
sphere viscometer. The percentage reduction was divided by 
the dry weight of the grain used, giving results which are of 
particular interest in connection with the progress of modification. 
Table 32. 

It will be noticed that the enzymes concerned in the reduction 
of viscosity, like others, attain nearly maximum activity by about 
the fifth day of germination and are much more resistant to kiln 
treatment than the diastase, as measured in cold water extracts. 
The influence of kilning conditions on the destruction of enzymes 
is very clearly shown by comparison of these figures with those 
in Table 33 by the same authors. Increase of temperature has a 
much greater restrictive effect on the enzymes, if it is allowed 
to take place when the moisture content of the malt is compara- 
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tively high. The figures in Table 32 refer to a dark malt in which 
the moisture was only reduced to 15% on the top floor of the kiln. 
Those in Table 83 are from analyses of a pale malt in which the 
moistyre content was brought down to 5% on the upper floor, 
the temperature being only slightly lower. The final tempera- 
tures were, dark malt 2S4'' Eahr., pale malt 184® Fahr. 


Table 32. — Changes in the Activities op Diastase and Cytase. during 

(Dark Madt) 




Diastatic 

Cytase activity 


Moisture 

Yc of malt 

activity 

Wiiidis(3i- 

Kolbacli 

Malt used 
dry weight 
gm. (m) 

Viscosity 

reduction 

% (») 

a 

m 

Germinated 3 days . . 

41-8 

116-7 

0*383 


99*3 

„ 5 

39-7 


0-390 

71-6 

183*6 

5> 7 ,, 

39-3 


0-396 

73-6 

185-8 

33 3 ,, 

38-9 

355-0 

0-395 

76-8 

194*3 

Kiln, upper floor 

. 15*0 

289-0 

0-568 

74-2 

130*7 

,, lower floor 

31 

291-1 

0*658 

74-5 

113*3 

„ cured 

1-3 

68-7 

0*672 


99-7 


Table 33. — Changes in the Activities of Diastase and Cytase during 
HADT iNa (Pale Malt) 


Sample 

Moisture 
% in 
sample ■ 

Diastatic 

activity 

(W-K> 

Cytase activity 

Weight 

used, 

grams 

Viscosity 
reduction 
% («) 

CL 

til 

Barley 

15*9 

98-7 

0-561 

36-4 

64*9 

Steeped barley 

44*8 i 

31-8 

0-354 

21-7 

61*2 

Germination, 60 hrs. 

425 

81-3 

1 0-371 

25-2 

67 *9 

,, 7 days 

39*7 1 

363*0 

0-390 

77*4 

198*4 

Kilned, upper floor . , 

5*55 

324*5 

0-213 

36-1 

169*2 

„ lower floor 

2-99 

232-0 

0-219 

30-3 

138 2 


Piratzky and Wiecha found that the viscosity of worts could 
not be reduced by starch-converting or proteohdic enzymes, 
though most diastatic preparations contain some of the enzyme 
in question. They therefore concluded that it was not due to 
starch or proteins. The optimum temperature and conditions 
for viscosity reduction also closely corresponded with those 
attributed to cytase,® making it highly probable that the viscosity 
is due to products of the incomplete breakdown of the cell walls, 
that is of hemicelluloses or pectinous substances. 
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CHANGES IN BARLEY COMPOSITION 
DURING MALTING 

(l^S) Balance between Enzymic Breakdown and Synthesis 
during Malting. 

The simplest way to folloAv the chemical changes which occur 
during malting is by analysis of the soluble products of enzymic 
change at various stages. But here a difficulty arises in that the 
soluble substances at any moment during the life of the grain 
are not in a static condition. The quantity found is the result 
of a balance betw^een enzymic breakdown and synthesis,^® In 
the downgrade processes complex materials, starch, protein j, etc., 
are rendered soluble and diffusible, while in the upgrade processes 
the simple soluble substances which have passed through the 
cell walls into the embryo are built up again by enzymes into 
substances which are the same or very similar to those from 
winch the diffusible substances originated. This point is em- 
phasised on account of its importance in the interpretation of 
the analytical results. The latter merely give the quantity of 
soluble substance at the moment at which metabolism was arrested. 
Some of the soluble matter represents downgrade products, some 
is at its ultimate state of simplification, while some exists in inter- 
mediate stages of the upgrade processes. There is no means of 
differentiating between these fractions of the soluble matter 
and no information on how variations in their respective quantities 
influence the quality of malt. 

A similar difficulty exists in regard to the significance of the 
insoluble parts of the grain. Some of the tissues built up in the 
embryo and rootlets are possibly very similar or identical in 
composition with those of the endosperm from which they were 
derived, hut the composition of the rootlets is very different 
from that of the rest of the corn. The same, no doubt, applies 
to the new tissues of the embryo and acrospire. Even if parts 
of tlieni are similar in chemical composition, they may be very 
different in colloidal state or properties from corresponding sub- 
stances in the endosperm. Despite the uncertainty wliich exists 
in regard to the iiiteiqDretation of analyses, there is much evidence 
relating the quantity of the soluble substances in malt with its 
brewing qualit}^ This quantity represents tlie balance between 
the two processes of breakdown and synthesis and there is little 
doubt that the nature of the substances comprised in it will ulti- 
mately prove to be the significant factor in quality, in so far as 
this depends on the soluble constituents of malt. 
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(146) Starch. 

The starch of malt appears to be identical with that of barley, 
though the granules are slightly corroded during malting. This 
enzymic attack is apparently accompanied by some change in 
its physical or colloidal state, making the starch of malt more 
readily convertible to dextrin and sugars, although it still remains 
insoluble in cold water. The extract of malt is derived mainly 
from the starch hut other constituents capable of conversion to 
soluble products in the mash or existing in the malt in a soluble 
form contribute their share. There is consequently no direct 
relation between the extract and the quantity of starch in the 
malt. The starch of barley is not converted by diastase unless 
previously gelatinised but as germination proceeds it becomes pro- 
gressively more readily converted. In barley and during the 
early stages of germination the starch granules are embedded in a 
resistant matrix of protein and other substances and cannot be 
extracted unless the grain is very finely ground. As germination 
proceeds this matrix is disintegrated and the extract obtainable 
from the coarsely-ground malt increases. This is shown in 
Table 55. There comes a time, however, if germination is pro- 
longed, when the extract falls instead of rising. This is due to 
loss by respiration which affects the carbohydrate constituents 
of barley. 

The relation of extract, as determined by ordinary methods of 
mashing, with the progress of germination is thus complicated. 
The starch becomes gradually more amenable to conversion by 
the enzymes which are being activated at the same time, not only 
on account of change in its own physical state but also tlorough 
disintegration of the matrix in which it exists in the barleys The 
quantity of starch in the malt is also being continually reduced 
by respiration. Since extract is measured by the relation between 
the soluble substances in the wort and the total weight of the malt, 
its increase depends both on the increase of soluble or convertible 
substances and decrease of total dry weight, but since respiration 
loss, which causes the latter, is due mainly to destruction of starch, 
its ultimate effect is that the relation of soluble to insoluble 
substance, and consequently extract, decreases. 

Tile effect of modification on extract may be judged by com- 
parison of the extract obtained by one of the sta.ndard methods of 
analysis and the total available extract ” of the sample, after 
gelatlnisatioii and conversion with diastase, as in the analysis 
of raw grain. Figures showing this are given in Table 49. There 
was progressively closer correspondence as germination proceeded 
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and higher results were found, when the malting was carried out 
between 55® and 59° Fahr., than when the floor temperatures were 
between 64-5° and TO® Fahr. 

(147) Cold Water Extract of Malt. 

By cold water extract is meant the quantity of solid matter 
extracted from barley or malt by macerating the ground grain in 
cold water for a specified time, usually three hours. Since the 
soluble enzymes are extracted it is desirable to use water at about 
S2° Fahr. to prevent enzymic action when a precise determination 
of the soluble matter present in malt is required. The cold water 
extract of barley varies in quantity and may be between 5 and 10% 
of its dry weight. This is reduced by about 2 or 3% in the steep, 
the loss of solid matter being due to extraction from the husks,, 
as the semi-permeable membrane prevents extraction from the 
parts within it. Samples taken daily during malting show a slow 
increase in cold water extract during the first day or two on the 
floor, followed by a rapid increase during the period of greatest 
germinative activity, extending over three or four days. After 
this there is generally a slow increase until the close of germina- 
tion, in general agreement with the figures given for the develop- 
ment of enzymic activity. The changes vary with the germina- 
tive activity of the barley and the malting conditions. In some- 
cases there is an increase up to about the seventh day on the floor, 
followed by a decrease of about 1%, while activation of germina- 
tion by sprinkling may cause small increases. An example of 
the course of events with a lager malt is given in Table 41. The 
increase in. cold water extract during flooring of an English malt 
is very similar but the final quantity usually reaches 18 to 20%, 
while that of English-made Californian and other malts from similar 
six-rowed barleys is generally between 15 and 17 %, 

Enzymic breakdown continues on the kiln if the temperature 
and moisture conditions are favourable. The changes in cold 
water extract are slight if the malt i.s dried rapidly at a com- 
paratively low temperature but the increase may be consider- 
able if it is held at about 120° to 130° Fahr. for any length of 
time when the moisture content is above 20%. The influences 
ot temperature and moisture are rather complicated in con junction 
one witli the other. Increase of temperature activates enzymes 
but destruction becomes more rapid at the same time.. Reduction 
of moisture has a retarding influence on enzymic change but the 
enzyme is more rapidly destroyed in presence of more water. 
Unduly high percentages of cold water extract produced by stewing 
or forcing on the kiln, are held to indicate changes which are detri- 
mental to the quality of malt and stability of the beer (Section 1T6)„ 
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A moderate increase in reducing sugars and andno-acids is 
required in order to produce by condensation during curing 
the dark, aromatic melanoidins (Section 209) which give the flavour 
and colour to dark malts. For this reason it is usual to raise 
the temperature with these malts when the moisture content is 
comparatively high to encourage enzymic breakdown to the desired 
extent. IColbach and Schild ® found that starch breakdown with 
malt containing 23% of moisture was most rapid at 158*^ Fahr. 
This is considerably higher than the optimum for starch conversion 
in the mash tun on account of the greater concentration of sub- 
strate relative^ to water on the Min. As the temperature rises 
and moisture content falls there is generally a reduction in soluble 
products, as shown in Fig. 34, from analyses by Sian and Hodson. ^ ® 



Pig. 34 

CnA.2fQES Ilif COLD WATER EXTRACT AND MOISTURE ON 

(l^S) Sugars of Malt. 

About three-quarters of the cold water extract of malt consists 
of carbohydrates, a considerable proportion in the form of ‘‘ ready- 
formed sugars.” It also includes products of proteol}d;ic break- 
down, accounting for some 3 or 4% of the dry weight of the 
malt, and soluble salts amounting to 1 or 2%. A small proportion 
is also due to breakdown products of the pentosans or hemi- 
cellulosic tissues of the grain. Examples of anaWses by Wright^ ^ 
of the “ ready-formed sugars ” in. English malts and barley are 
given in Table 34. 

The sucrose, glucose and fructose were extracted by 70% 
alcohol, identified and estimated by the formation of osazones 
and by optical activity and reducing power. The sugars referred 
to as A,” B,” and “ C Avexe not definitely identified, but were 

apparently a series of polysaccharides, among which was a possible 
trisaccharide of the structure glucose-frnctose-galactose. The 
sugars constituted the residue left after fermentation of 
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Table 34,— Sug-aes in' English Babley and Malts 

(PEB CENT ON DRY MATTER) 



Malt 1 

Malt 2 

Malt 3 

Barley 

Sucrose . . 

447 

4-63 

4i01 

0-76 

Glucose . . 

0-84 

— 

— 

— 

Fructose . . 

1-86 

2-00 

2-03 

0-25 

A ” sugars as trisaccharide 

1-97 

2-43 

396 

— 

’’ sugars 1 as glucose of 

144 

0-71 

1-51 

0-20 

‘'C’’ sugars J hydrolysis 

3-45 

2-22 

3-24 

0-04 


13-43 

11*99 

#14 -75 

1-25 


the sugars extracted by alcohol by Saccharomyces ecciguns. They 
were fermentable by S. cerevisice, and on hydrolysis gave glucose 
and fructose approximately in the ratio 2:1. The B and 
“ C sugars were extracted by water from the grains left after 
alcoholic extraction. The ‘‘ B ” sugars were fermentable by 
S. eccignns, while the “ C ” sugars were not fermented by this yeast 
but were fermentable by cerevisice. The sugars fermentable 
by S, cerevisice but not by S. eiviguus had previously been assumed 
to be maltose, but Wright could obtain no evidence of the presence 
of this sugar. The non-occurrence of maltose in malt is striking. 
It is apparently hydrolysed to glucose, possibly by maltase. 
Sucrose is the predominant sugar and is probably synthesised 
from glucose and fructose to form the chief reserve sugar, as is 
the case in many other plants. 

Various changes occur among the sugars during kilning accord- 
ing to the conditions of temperature and moisture content. The 
cane sugar usually increases in quantity, w'hile the reducing sugars 
may fall continuously or rise at lower temperatures and subse- 
quently fall at higher temperatures by condensation with amino- 
acids to form melanoidins. This fall is slight in pale malts, 
but greater in full-flavoured dark malts. Liiers and Nishimura 
gave the following analyses of pale and dark malts. Table 35. 


Table 35. — 'Changes in Sugars durino Kilning 



f 

Pale 

malts 


Dark M.alt 

A 

1 ^ 1 

Invert 

% 

Cano 

\’'o 

Invert 

% 

Cane 

% 

Inv'ert 

% 

Oane 

0/ 

!0 

Grieen malt 

2-25 

3*96 

2-94 

4-30 

2-77 

4-64 

On removal to lower kiln floor . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2-42 

548 

Fiuished malt 

i 2-21 

4-22 

2-62 

4-84 

2-15 

5-40 
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( 149 ) Changes in the Hemicelluloses during Malting. 

It is possible that measurement of the breakdown of hemi- 
cellulose might prove useful as an indication of the extent of 
attack on the cell walls implied in the original but restricted 
physical conception of modification. Liters and Loibl suggested 
that the quantity of soluble pentosans extractable from malt 
might be used to measure the extent of cytase action and thereby 
afford an Index of Modification.^ This was tested by Fink and 
Hartmann by analyses of samples from a malt at various stages 
of growth and kilning, using the barbituric acid method of furfural 
determination. Xbe figures in Table 36 show the total pentosan 
in lOO grams of dry malt substance, the soluble pentosans and the 
latter expressed as a percentage of the total pentosans. 


36. — €hang-es in TorAL Ajsjy Soluble Pentosans during Malting 



Total 
pentosans 
% on dry 
substance 

Solable 
pentosans 
% on dry 
substancse 

Soluble 
pentosans 
% of 
total 

Barley 

8-3 

0-25 

3-0 

„ steeped . . 

8-5 

0-20 

24 

Floor, 1st day 

8-7 

0-22 

2 5 

,, 3rd day 

8-8 

0-52 

5-9 

„ 4th day . . 

8-8 

0-78 

8-9 

„ 5th day 

8*7 

0-90 

10-3 

„ 7th day 

9-3 

0*98 

10-7 

Elilii, upper door 

9-3 

1-00 

10-8 

„ lower floor . 

94 

1*05 

11-2 


These results give an indication of the quantity of hemi cellulose 
existing in the malt at each stage as well as of its breakdown 
products, and, though cytase appears to be most active about 
the 3rd, 4th and 5th days on the floor, after which equilibrium 
occurs through utilisation of soluble pentosan by the rootlets 
and acrospire, there are signs of continued breakdown with 
increasing modificatioii. Little is known of the effect of soluble 
pentosans or pentose sugars on the brewing quality of malt, but 
it would appear probable that they influence such properties as 
palate-fulness and head retention. Among analyses published 
by Fink, ^ ® a poorly modified malt show’ed a pentosan value 
(soluble pentosans as % of total pentosans) of 9*2, while a well- 
modified malt gave 9*8%, a very well-modified malt 12-0%, a 
cr^^stal malt 8-8%. 
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The NimoGEN of Ma.lt 

(150) Migration of Nitrogen during Malting. 

Part of the proteins of the endosperm of barley is broken 
down during malting to simple, soluble products which are 
transferred by diffusion through the cell walls to the embryo, 
where they are utilised in resynthesis of proteins in the acrospixe 
and rootlets. The results of this migration of nitrogen to the 
growing parts of the grain are illustrated in Table 37 by Brownes 
figures for the relative weights and nitrogen content of separated 
endosperms, germs and rootlets. The acrospires are included 
with the germs and the husks with the endosperms. The total 
nitrogen content of the barley was 1*479^% ibs dry weight, 
whereas a sample of the excised germs contained . 4 *94% of nitrogen 
on dry matter. 


Table .37. — Weight and I^'itbogen Content of Endospeem, Germ and 

B'ootlets 



Distribution of Mass 

Distribution of Nitrogen 

Endo- 

sperm 

Germ 

Bootlets 

Endo- 

sperm 

Grerm 

Rootlets 

Barley, steeped . . 

96-4 

3-6 

— 

86*6 

13-4 

— 

Malt, 5 days 

92-4 

4 3 

3-3 

72-8 

18*1 

9-1 

„ 11 days 

82-6 

13-0 

4*4 

51-5 

36*3 

12-2 


The finished malt, deprived of its rootlets, gave the following 
figures : — 


Weight of endosperm 
„ germ . . 


86 *5 per cent. 
100 0 


Nitrogen in endosperm 
„ germ 


58 -7 
41 *3 


100 0 


(151) Nitrogen Content of Barley and Malt. 

There is a small loss of nitrogen during steeping, which may 
amount to about 1% of the nitrogen originally present in the barley, 
but there is no furtlier loss by respiration during germination, 
as can be shown determining the weight of nitrogen in 1,000 
corns of the steeped barley and malt with rootlets. This figure 
is not the same as the percentage of nitrogen in the malt, but the 
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latter usually differs but little from that in the barley, when botli 
are expressed on dry matter, although such a large proportion 
of the original nitrogen of the barley is removed with the rootlets, 
about I in the above example. This is because there is an almost 
proportional loss of the total dry matter on which the nitrogen 
percentage is calculated. The loss of dry matter by extraction 
in the steep, respiration and removal of rootlets is known as the 
‘^malting loss” and is expressed as a percentage on the dry 
weight of the original barley. The difference between the nitrogen 
content of barley and malt is commonly about 0-05%, when both 
are expressed as percentages on dry matter, but in some cases 
the nitrogen content of the malt is slightly higher than that of 
the barley. This is the case if the total loss of dry matter is 
proportionally greater than that of the nitrogen, as it may be 
if respiration loss is high. 



Fia. 35 

CHANGES jnTHOGEN COiTTEjn: OF BARLEY" DURING GRRMINATIOiJ 
(PERCENTAGES ON" DRY WEIGHT) 

The diagram in Fig. 35 by Piratzky and Rehberg,^^ repre- 
senting analyses of samples taken daily from a growing piece, 
is given as an example of the effects of rootlet grovn:h and respira- 
tion loss on the nitrogen content of malt. In tliis case the nitrogen 
loss outstripped the total loss of dry matter during the early 
stages of germination when rootlet gro\\i:h was comparatively 
rapid. As a result the nitrogen content fell. Later the total 
loss of dry matter was proportionally less than rootlet growth, 
and the nitrogen percentage increased until it had regained almost 
its original figure. The figures for loss are percentages of dry 
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matter lost in rootlets and respiration. The IdXlO-corn dry weight 
fell from 40 T to 37 -5 grams. 

(152) The Proteins of Malt. 

Osborne and Campbell^® showed that malt contained four 
proteins similar to those of barley, but they thought that the 
alcohol-soluble protein of malt was different from that of barley 
and called it Bynin. Schjeraing followed Osborne in holding that 
hordein was first partly converted to a soluble protein giving 
reactions similar to those of the second of the two soluble proteins. 
Albumin 1 and Albumin 2, which he believed existed in barley 
and identified with Osborne’s leucosiii and edestin respectively. 
The former is an albumin, the latter a globulin. More recent 
analyses by Bishop ^ ’ point to the identity of the alcohol-soluble 
proteins of barley and malt and he consequently proposed that 
the term bynin should be abandoned. 

Bishop ^ ® applied the method of protein separation found useful 
with, barley to samples of malt taken at intervals from a growing 
piece. An example of his results is given in Table 38. Three 
fairly well-defined stages can be distinguished, corresponding 
with those found for the development of enzyme activity and in 
the breakdown of hemicellulose. Very little change took place 
during the first two days on the floor, but during the next four days 
there was a rapid attack on the hordein and glutelin accompanied 
by increase in the salt-soluble nitrogen or that part of it represented 
l^y degradation products of the proteins and given in the columns 
headed non -protein nitrogen and proteose. No change was found 
in the albumin and very little in the globulin. There was little 
change in any of the fractions during the remainder of the time 
on the floor. The times given in the Table represent hours from 
the commencement of steeping. 


Table 38. — Chan'oes in the ProteiXvS of Baelky Maltino 

BAKLEY OARTON’s IMPROVED 

(XITROGEN OM. PER 100 GM. DRY WEIOHX) 





Total 

Nitro- 

gen 

Salt- 

soluble 

Hor- 
de in 

Glu- 

telin 

Albu- 

min 

Nni i- 
protein 

Total 

rrotein 

Glo- 

buliii 

Pro- 

teose 

0 

hours 


1-703 

0 563 

-631 

■509 

-186 

•130 

•345 

•159 

-( )93 

60 



1-740 

0 -502 

-632 

■606 

•132 

•152 

•266 

•134 

•079 

120 

J > • • 


l-()88 

0-508 

-601 

■579 

-129 

-195 

•243 

•114 

•072 

170 



1-611 

0-743 

•430 

•438 

-190 

•31 8 

•266 

•076 

•155 

216 



1-667 

1-025 

-286 

•356 

-179 

•549 

•366 

•187 

•062 

312 

340 

on kiln 


1-662 

1-031 

•253 

-378 

-171 

■532 

-322 

•15J 

•170 

364 

hours 


1-689 

1-072 

-270 

-347 

-176 

•525 

■399 

•223 

■150 

406 



1-684 

1-048 

-261 

-375 

-183 

•546 

•393 

■210 

1 -198 

456 

Malt without rootlets 

1-597 

0-936 

-269 

-393 

-184 

•507 

I 


• - 
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The results siiggest that the degradation of proteins in the 
endosperm and the upgrade processes in the growing plant reach 
a state of approximate balance during the later part of the flooring 
period. This can be seen more clearly if the results are expressed 
as weights of nitrogen per 1,000 corns, in which manner the 
changes in the three main fractions in another barley are shown 
in Fig- 36. The decrease in hordein and gliitelin dining the first 
se^^en days on the floor is hei'e balanced hy increase in salt-soluble 
nitrogen, which includes the albumin, globulin, proteose and non- 
protein nitrogen. The last represents nitrogen in the simpler 
digestion products, together with small quantities of organic 



Moors 
Fro. 36 

CHANOES Iir MAIN NITEOaEN FRACTIONS EUEI.VG MAI^TING 


bases, such as betaine, choline and hordenin. It will be noticed 
that the salt-soluble nitrogen increased from 33-6% of the total 
nitrogen of the barley to nearly 55% in the malt or 62% of the 
total nitrogen of malt and rootlets. The excess of breakdown 
over synthesis is shown by the difference between the sum of the 
proteose and non-protein nitrogen in malt and barley respectively. 
Very little change in nitrogen distribution was found to occur 
during kilning of pale malts. The greatest change from barley 
to malt is shown by the hordeiii, 

(153) Proteins of Six-rowed Malts. 

The few analyses of six-rowed malts available indicate that a 
difference exists between the two- and six-rowed malts in respect 
of the proportions of the original barley proteins broken down, 
and particularly in the production of a smaller quantity of salt- 
soluble and non -protein nitrogen in the six-rowed. The analyses 
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by Rose and Anderson in Table 39 refer to a Manchuria barley 
O.A.C.21, and its malt. The barley cortained 2*19% of nitrogen 
and gave a malt with 2 -20 %, both on dry matter. The thousand- 
corn weights were 32-4 and 29*4 respectively. These analyses 
are interesting from the light they throw on the effects of malting 
on different parts of the corn and on the nature of the protein 
synthesised in the acrospire in which there was also an accumula- 
tion of intermediate products or non-protein nitrogen. The 
newly-formed protein was found to be a glutelin, which Rose and 
Anderson concluded was different from the insoluble protein of the 
endosperm and, probably, a distinct protein. 

Table 39. — Changes in the Pboteins of Six-rowed Barley duriNiQ 

Malting. O.A.C.21 

A = Nitrogen, mgm. per 1,000 corns. 

B = Nitrogen of fractions as % of total nitrogen. 




Barley 



Malt 



Endo- 

sperm 

Husk 

Embryo 

Total 

Endo- 

sperm 

Husk 

Embryo 

Total 

A 









Non-pioteia 

53 

5 

e 

f>4 

117 

7 

IS 

140 

Water-soluble 

58 

2 

11 

71 

91 

1 

11 

103 

5% K,S 04 sol. . . 

87 

0 

3 

90 

81 

0 

3 

84 

Hot 70% alcohol . . 

253 

1 

3 

257 

158 

1 

4 

163 

Residue (glutelin) . . 

203 

8 

17 

228 

118 

7 

41 

166 

' 

664 

16 

40 

710 

565 

16 

75 

656 










Non-protein 

8 

31 

16 

9 

21 

43 

22 

21 

Water-soluble 

9 

13 

28 

10 

16 

7 

15 

16 

5% K.SO* sol. . . 
Hot 70% alcohol . . 

13 

0 

7 

13 

14 

2 

4 

13 

39 

6 

6 

36 

28 

9 

5 

25 

Residue (glutelin) . . 

31 

50 

43 

32 

21 

39 

54 

25 


(154?) Hordein of Malt. 

The progiessive breakdown of hordein and glutelin during 
the first half of the flooring period suggests that information 
on the modification of malt could be obtained by their estimation. 
Of these, hordein is the more readily determined, and, being appar- 
ently a definite substance, its estimation would appear to be more 
satisfactory than that of such indefinite products as permanently 
soluble or formol nitrogen. By comparing malts with similar 
nitrogen content Liters and Geiger^® found that higher hordein 
or hordein nitrogen expressed as a percentage on total nitrogen 
did correspond with reduced modification as indicated by acrospire 
length. Examples of analyses of English-made malts by Liiers 
and Hind in Table 40 show that results obtained in this way 
correspond with the indications given by the cold winter extract 
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and permanently soluble nitrogen. The figures for the Californian 
malt cannot he compared with those for the Elnglish malts on 
account of the reduced breakdown in six-rowed malts. It must 
also be remembered that barleys with a greater nitrogen content 
contain a greater proportion of hordein than low nitrogen barleys, 
so that a greater proportion of hordein in malt does not necessarily 
mean reduced breakdown. 


40.- — Hobbein Nitrogen oe Engeish-made Malts 
(percentage ox drt substance) 


Barley 

Extract 

lb. 

Total 

N 7o { 

P-S.N. 

% 

P.S.N. 
%of 
total N 

C.vv.E. 

% 

1 Acrospire j 

Hordein N 
as % of 
Total N 

0 -i 


1 

i 

J 

-{- 1 

Somerset 

100-0 

1-40 

0-55 

89-3 

19-5 



<5 

91 

2 

1 

21-85 

Scottish 

98-7 

1-48 

0-54 

86-5 

18-2 

2 - 

_ 

30 

68 

— 

_ 

24-98 

Norfolk 

97-7 

1-58 

0-54 

84*2 

17-9 

3 - 

1 

21 

73 

2 

— 

26-76 

Calif oxnia-n . . 

94-5 

1-41 

0-41 

29-1 

15-4 

_ 

8 

58 

32 

1 

— 

23-27 


(155) Products of Protein Breakdown. 

A considerable proportion of the original protein constituents 
of barley is altered to such an extent by proteolytic enzymes 
during malting as to form compounds belonging to the simpler 
groups known as metaproteins, proteoses, peptones, polypeptides, 
amino-acids and amides. It would appear that the embryo is 
nourished mainly by amino-acids, which resemble the simple 
sugars in their abihty to diffuse through the cell walls, but 
the greater proportion of the nitrogen in the simplest com- 
binations is built up into asparagine (axnino-succinamic acid, 
C 2 H 3 -NH 2 (C 00 H)C 0 -IS'H 2 ) in malt in a manner corresponding 
with the synthesis of cane sugar from hexoses. Little is known 
of the nature of the individual protein degradation products 
in malt, hut Schild^^ came to the conclusion, though this must 
be regarded as rather tentative, that barley contains little or no 
polypeptides, but that these accumulate in malt as a result of the 
very energetic proteolytic action which occurs after the slow 
commencement of germination and lasts until about the 5th or 
Cth day. He ascribed the rapid increase of formol-nitrogen that 
occurs during that period to polypeptides and not to the accumu- 
lation of amino-acids, the greater part of wdiich is utilised as 
formed by the growing embryo. ^ 

It is particularly important that an extract of malt used for 
determination of nitrogen existing in a soluble form should be made 
in water at about 52'" Fahr. as proteolysis occurs at comparatively 
low temperatures. Schild’s figures in Table 4?1 showing the 
changes in composition of samples taken daily during 
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^vere obtained from 10% extracts in water at S2°. A small 
quantity of the malt was kept on the floor for two extra days 
after the bulk was loaded to kiln to show the effect of over- 
modification. The barley contained 1-867% of nitrogen on dry 
matter and was malted according to the Munich method for dark 
malt. 


Table 41. — Chanoes in Cold Watee Exteaot and Cold Water Solubie 

l^ITKOGEN DURING MaLTING. MuNICH MaLT 
(N AS MGMS. PER 100 GRAMS DRY MATTER) 



^ Barley 

Days on Floor 

Over* 

Grown 

Kilned 

raw 

st’pd 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Cold Water Extract % 

7*83 

5-45 

6-10 

8*46 

11*36 

13*40 

15-40 

15-89 

16-37 

16*68 

16-68 

17*44 

16*83 

Soluble N 

228 

187 

217 

250 

396 

432 

465 

472 

469 

469 

480 

490 

443 

Coagulable 3SI 

77 

46 

63 

69 

88 

98 

122 

120 

134 

135 

140 

135 

101 

Coag. N % on N 

4-12 

2-46 

3-39 

3-69 

4*71 

5*25 

6-53 

7-34 

7-18 

7-23 

7*50 

7-23 

5*41 

P.S.N 

151 

141 

154 

181 

308 

334 

343 

335 

338 

334 

340 

355 

342 

P.S.N. % on N 

8-09 

7*54 

8-25 

9-69 

16-5 

17-9 

18-4 

17*9 

18-1 

17-9 

18-2 

19*0 

18*3 

Formol-lSf 

19-2 

22-7 

28*7 

49-0 

104 

116 

122 

120 

111 

111 

114 

119 

112 

Fonnol-N % on. N 

1-03 

1*21 

1-54 

2*62 

5-57 

6*21 

6*53 

6-43 

5-94 

5*94 

6-10 

6*37 

6*00 


It will be noticed that the balance between downgrade and 
upgrade processes was reached in the case of this malt about the 
5th day, corresponding with other enzymic processes. Schild 
held that the fall in formol-nitrogen during the latter half of 
germination indicated that smaller quantities of polypeptides 
and amino-acids were being produced than were required for 
growth. It is not strictly correct to assume that the coagulable, 
permanently soluble and formol nitrogen respectively represent 
compounds of high, medium and low molecular complexity, but 
increase in the permanently soluble and formol nitrogen may be 
taken broadly to represent progressive simplification. The 
general conclusion from these and other published analyses is 
that protein cleavage during malting is far-reaching, since over 
50% of the permanently soluble nitrogen produced is formol 
titratable. The breakdown is greatest, as a rule, between the 
2nd and 5th days on the floor, the apparent standstill after this 
being attributed to formation of insoluble proteins in the acrospire, 
while theje is a decrease of proteins in the endosperm. 

(156) Soluble Nitrogen and Barley Variety. 

The figures in Table 41 for permanently soluble and formol 
nitrogen would be considered low for normal English malts. 
These may give 25 to 30 % of their total nitrogen as permanently 
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soluble nitrogen in a cold water extract, with correspondingly 
higher figures for the other fractions than those in the Table. The 
variety of the barley, its maturity and total nitrogen content all 
play a part in determining the permanently soluble and formol 
nitrogen, as well as the malting conditions which determine the 
higher figures for English in comparison with lager malts. Six- 
rowed barleys of Mediterranean type give a considerably lower 
percentage of permanently soluble on total nitrogen than two- 
rowed barleys. The figures in Table 41 are comparable with 
those given by an English-made Californian malt. Immaturity 
and high nitrogen content, which so often occur together, both lead 
to reduced percentages under comparable malting conditions. 

The permanently soluble and formol nitrogen are more 
frequently determined in the laboratory hot mash than in extracts 
at 52® Eahr. The permanently soluble nitrogen in these worts 
represents not only that existing in the malt but also the further 
quantity produced by proteolysis during mashing, but the results 
obtained are reasonably comparable with those of the cold extracts. 
Both illustrate the effects of barley variety and total nitrogen 
content in a satisfactory manner. The permanently soluble 
nitrogen of English malts, as found by analysis of the extract 
w^ort, is usually hetAveen 34 and 40% of the total nitrogen, while 
that of Californian malts ranges betAveen 28 and 32%. Varietal 
differences within these groups are comparatively small, but 
Thunaeus and Schroderheim^^ found quite marked differences 
in the soluble nitrogen of SAvedish A^arieties. There is a striking 
difference in the relation of formol to permanently soluble nitrogen 
in cold and hot extracts. Most of the increase in permanently 
soluble nitrogen in the hot mash wort is due to more complex 
compounds, so that the percentage of formol-nitrogen in it is only 
a}30ut 25% compared with OA^er 50% in the cold water extract. 

It is rarely that the full proportion of soluble or permanently 
soluble nitrogen can be made available in high nitrogen malts, 
W’liich almost always give a low^ percentage on total nitrogen, 
hut it is difficult to dissociate the effects of immaturity from those 
due to nitrogen content and its influence on the relation betAveen 
permanently soluble nitrogen and total nitrogen may override 
varietal differences. A prematurely ripened barley gives low’ 
values, Arhile unusually high percentages are readily given by very 
mellow barleys and by many harvested in wet seasons. 

(157) Conditions of Germination and Permanently Soluble 
Nitrogen. 

Germination temperature appears to be the decisive factor 
in the production of permanently soluble nitrogen. Brown’s 
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results suggested that proteolytic activity becomes more intense 
with rising temperature on the malting hoor. This appears to be 
the case within the normal range of germination temperatures 
in cool malting, but not if a wider variation in temperature is 
considered. Schjeming^*^ found that there was an optimum zone 
for proteolytic breakdown between 55° and 6S° Fahr. More 
of the total nitrogen becanxe soluble by the 4th day with a higher 
starting temperature of 68° Fahr., but it did not continue to 
increase as it did between 57 ° and 60°, and was considerably 
lower on the 7th day than with cool malting. The figures were 
30 * 9 % 38 - 2 % on the 4th day in a Congress mash with ger- 

mination temperatures of 57° and 68° and 45-8% and 89-0% 
respectively on the 7th day. Other investigators have found that 
the P.S.N. remains practically constant at low temperatures 
after attaining a maximum on about the 6th day, but that there 
is a fall during the latter half of germination at higher temperatures 
with more energetic growth. The general result is that enzyme 
production is more active with a greater accumulation of soluble 
nitrogen in cool growm malts, because less is utilised by the more 
slowly growing embryo. 

Very considerable variations in soluble nitrogen can be pro- 
duced by differences in the amount of aeration. In the extreme 
case of a CO 2 rest, it is possible considerably to increase the soluble 
nitrogern and formol-nitrogen owing to inhibition of growth in an 
atmosphere of CO 2 , w^hile enzymic action continues. In floor 
malting, however, soluble nitrogen may be increased by excessive 
aeration. 


Table 42. — Effects op Tempeuatubk in Experimentju. Maltings 


Days’ growth 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Soluble N % on total N . . 

A 

27-4 

35-4 

38-3 

35-8 

1 37 ■(> 

i 3G -5 

37-0 

B 

31*2 

33-4 

35-5 

34-2 

31 B 

— 



C 

30-5 

33 1 

321 

31 -2 

3()-(> 

__ 

— ■ 

Formol-N % on total N 

A 

8-0 

11-2 

13 3 

14-5 

14 0 

14 2 

14 4 

B 

10-3 

10-5 

10-7 

111 

lO-B 




C 

10-0 

10-8 

10-4 

10-8 

]0t> 

— 

■ 

Extract % Plato on dry . . 

A 

75-8 

78-4 

79-2* 

794 

79-7 

79-0 

79-7 

B 

77-6 

78-3 

78-6 

78-2 

783 

— 



0 

77-9 

78-3 

78-5 

78-2 

78-2 

-- 


1,000- corn wt. dry grni. 

A 

39-6 

39-2 

38-7 

38-2 

37 -9 

37-7 

37-5 

(Parley 40-6 grm.) . . 

B 

39-0 

38-6 

38-0 

37*6 

37-2 

— 

— 

C 

38-9 

38-3 

37-7 

37-2 

37 0 

— 

— 

Acid 100 ml., nal. /lO 

A 

13-2 

15-6 

16-1 

15-5 

3.5-6 

35 -5 

35-7 

NaOH to 9-2 

B 

15-0 

14-6 

14-6 

14-1 

14-0 

___ 

— 

C 

1 

14-4 

14-3 

14-1 

14-1 

14-0 

— 
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Xhe figures in Table 42 by Piratzky and Rehbergis show 
analytical differences resulting from germination at different 
temperatures, Congress methods of analysis being used. The 
germination temperatures were (A) 55'4‘"-62 *6° R, (B) 59®-68® F., 
and (C) F. 

Hofman-Bang24 found the greatest percentage of salt-soluble 
nitrogen in malts made at the lowest temperatures and in presence 
of CO 2 and suggested that barleys rich in this protein fraction 
may give ^uch an increase that yeast may be over-nourished or 
protein deposits form in the beer. This might be an importa.nt 
point in the use of six-rowed barleys, which contain a comparatively 
low percentage of their nitrogen in salt-soluble form. He further 
suggested that more salt-soluble nitrogen may be permissible 
with strongly hopped beers on account of greater precipitation 
in the copper, and that some barleys vdth high nitrogen content 
may be so poor in this protein fraction that not only barley drying,, 
but cold malting also are essential for brewing beers with full 
palate. 

(158) Proteolysis on the Kiln. 

The figures already given suggest that under normal conditions 
there is only very slight proteolysis during the kilning of pale 
malts. The case is, however, different in the kilning of dark 
aromatic malts, in which some increase in the quantity of the 
lower protein degradation products is desirable, and under con- 
ditions of stewing ” proteolysis may be excessive. Kolbach 
and Schild’s® experiments indicated that proteolysis on the kiln 
is less dependent on the moisture content of the malt than is the 
conversion of starch and may, under favourable conditions, occur 
to an extent approaching that which takes place in the mash tun. 
The experiments referred to were carried out under very artificial 
conditions and cannot exactly represent what happens on the kiln, 
but the figures in Table 43 indicate the possibilities of proteolysis 
when temperature and moisture conditions are simultaneously 


Table 43. — Influence of Tempebatuee Moisture ox the 
Pebmanextly Soluble Nitrogen of Malt 


Moisture in 

Lowest t«mp. at 

Tomperature 

Maximum iiiereast:* 

Green Malt 

wh-ich increase of 

of 

Is" per 100 grams? 

% 

P.S.N. occurred 

Maximum Increase 

Dry Malt 

43 

1 %^ Fahr, 

133^-136° Fahr. 

300 nisjais. 

34 

79° „ 

above 140° ,, 

230 ,, 

24 

104° „ 


150 ,, 

15 

122 ° „ 
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•favourable. They refer to increasre of permanently soluble nitrogen 
when green malt was kept for eight hours at the temperatures 
and moisture percentages stated. 


M1KKRA.L Constituents of Ma.lt 

(159) The Ash of Malt. 

The figures given in Table 44 from analyses by Schonfeld*'^ 
of the ash of a large number of Continental malts show the con- 
siderable variations which occur in its principal constituents. 


Table 44. — Analyses of the Ash of Malt 



Limit % on Dry Malt 
in the sa.mples 

Total ash 


2-09 -2-55 


Silica, Si 02 


0-414-0-714 


Total phosphoric acid, P 2 O 5 


0-755-1 -040 


Soluble phosphoric acid, P 2 O 5 . . 


0-159-0-580 


P 2 O 5 in alkali salts, K . , 


0068-0-309 


P 2 O 5 in Ca and Mg salts. . 


0-031-0-075 


lime, CaO 


0-1 17-0 -178 


Magnesia, MgO 


0-167 -0-309 



The mineral matter of barley is largely combined with organic 
matter and liberated by enzymic action during malting in the 
manner indicated for the phosphates in the next paragraph. 
The salts are essential as yeast nutrients, the phosphates, potassium 
and magnesium being particularly important in this respect. 
Sulphates and small quantities of iron and other metals also occur 
in the ash. The remarkable similarity between the soluble 
mineral constituents of malt, and the most commonly used mineral 
yeast -nutrient solutions, is referred to in the chapter on wort 
composition. In addition, the phosphates are important in con- 
nection with the reaction and buffering of wort through reactions 
with the ions in the liquor. 

(160) The Phosphates of Malt. 

The changes in the phosphorus compounds in barley during 
malting may be considered in comparison with those of nitrogen. 
Phosphorus exists in barley almost entirely in combination with 
organic substances, in the form of phytin for example. Phytia 
is a magnesium-calcium compound of inositol phosphoric acid, 
inositol being a hexa-hydroxy-cyclo-hexane with the same empirical 
formula as a carbohydrate and believed to he one of the con- 
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stitnents of Bios which is essential for yeast growth. During 
malting enzymes referred to as phytase or phosphatases act on 
the organic phosphorus compounds and convert about 20 % 
of the phosphorus into the form of inorganic phosphates, mainly 
potassium phosphates. The Bgures in Table 45 were given by 
Prior for changes in the phosphoric acid combinations. 


Table 45. — Cbcan-oes ijjt Phosphoric Agio during Malting 



Parley 

Steeped 

Barley 

Days* germination. 

2 

4 

6 

s 

Total P 2 O 5 

0*968 

0*898 , 

0*882 

1*038 

0-923 

0*941 

Primary phosphate 

0*232 

0*214 

0*250 

0*379 

0*369 

0403 

Do. as % of total PoOg 

23*4 

23*9 

29*5 

30*5 

39*9 

42-8 ■ 


( 161 ) The Acidity of Malt. 

The acidity of malt has a considerable influence on its brewing 
<iuality. It appears small when expressed as lactic acid, but 
variations have an influence on enzymic conversions in the mash 
tun. Its development during malting is largely due to the con- 
version of organic phosphorus compounds to inorganic acid 
phosphates, which follows a course very similar to that of other 
enzymic changes, as shown in Table 46 (Kolbach and Antelmaim^®). 
Organic acids are formed as intermediate products in the oxidation 
of carbohydrates and it is possible that a small proportion of 
lactic acid is produced- The lactic acid found in the extract 
^vort of English malt averages about 003 % malt, or between 

1 J20 and 1 /25 of its total acidity. 


Table 46. — Acidity Changes during Malting 

(EF.FEERED TO lOO GRAxMS DRY MATTER) 



ml. alkali or acid to 

Buffering 

4-27-7-07 

Pn 

i>„ 

4-27 

Bariev 

22-0 

41 *6 

G3-G 

C-05 

Steeped Barley 

20*2 

36*4 

56*6 

6*10 

^jermiaation 2 days 

23*0 

43*6 

65*8 

6-18 

4 

25*7 

45*7 

71*4 

6-29 

7 ,, 

28-4 

46*8 

75*2 

6*28 

9 „ 

29*2 

47*3 

76*5 

6*21 

Kiln, upper 

29*9 

49*8 

79*7 

6*29 

lower 

31 *3 

40*0 

71*3 

0*94 

Congress wort 

41*6 

45*6 

87*2 

0*83 
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(162) Formation of Buffers during Malting. 

It is striking that, despite the increase of titratable acidity, 
shown -in Table 46, the of cold water extracts actually increases. 
This is attributed to rise in the buffer content of malt during 
germination. The changes in buffer content of ai? English malt 
are shown in Table 47 from analyses by Hopkins and Kelly. 


Table 47*^Electrometric Titration's of Cold Water Extracts op 
Malt (Ml. IST/IO H2SO4 or NaOH to CEANaE the op the Extract 

OF 50 Corns by 1*0) 


Sample 

Ph 

Buffer ratios over range of pn 

7-0-6 -7 

5 -7-4. -3 

4 *3-3 -7 

Original Norfolk Barley 

5-83 

0*35 

• 0*34 

0-42 

As cast from steep 

5-17 

013 

0*16 

0-23 

2 days on floor 

5d7 

015 

0-16 

0-23 

4 ... .. 

5*65 

0-36 

0-22 

0-36 

8 „ .... 

i 5-90 

045 

0-26 

0-39 

10 .. .. 

* 5-93 

043 

0-26 

0-39 

12 „ .. .. 

6-03 

0-48 

0-33 

0-46 

Shortly after loading on kiln . . 

5-93 

0-51 

0-36 

0-49 

Hand dry stage 

5-80 

0-60 

0-37 

0-53 

Knished Malt 

5-66 

0*58 

0-35 

0-46 


The period of quiescence during the first two days, followed by 
rapid production of buffers, resembles the course of events with 
other enzymes. The figures are from electrometric titrations 
with N /lO acid or alkali and expressed as buffer ratios, according 
to Van Laer’s suggestion, or as the number of nd. of N /lO acid 
or alkali required to change the of 25 ml. of the cold water 
extract, representing 50 corns, by l-O. The buffer ratios, while only 
of relative value, serve to indicate the quantities of the respective 
types of buffers extracted from minced and triturated corns at 
70° F. They were calculated over the following ranges : — 

jPh T O-5 7, mainly influenced by inorganic pliosphates. 

Pj^ 5 Y-I -3, „ „ ainino-acicls and peptones, 

Pi^4^-3~S7, 

These figures show that about half the buffers of barley are 
removed in the steep, probably extracted from parts of tiie corn 
outside the testa. These are relatively alkaline and include some 
phosphates, hence the pj^ falls. During active germination the 
soluble phosphates increase by two or two and a half times, as 
indicated by the buffer ratios in the phosphate zone. The buffering 
in the amino-acid zone increases at the same time by about 
150%, while the value rises. 
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It is interesting to note that the pn "value of steeped barley 
approximates to the optimum for the enzymes which produce 
phosphates in naalt, Liiers found an optimum at ^*2 for 
phytase and Adler an optimum at 5 *4? for phosphatase. The 
rapid change to jPh 5-8~6-0 approximates to the optimum of 
Ph o ' 5-6-0 found by Ohllson for a-amylase at 100° F. The 
acti vation of a-amylase during the early days of germination, 
liberation of inorganic phosphates, formation of amino-nitrogen, 
and the sudden rise of are probably all closely related. 

Otbcch Malt Coiststitijekts 

(163) Changes in the Fat of Barley during Malting. 

It is possible that some of the increase in the acid content of 
malt may be due to the breakdown of fats by lipase. The figures 
by Sedlmeyer^® show some of the changes in the fat of barley, 
of which the greater quantity remains in the grains after mashing. 


Table 48. — Chan^oes 

IX THE Fat 

or Baexef dukixg 

Maltikg 

(pee 

CENT. OK DBY SUBSTAKCE) 



Barley 

Steeped Barley | 

Gr&en Malt 

Total Tat 

207 

1-97 

1-41 

XJnsaponifiable Fat 

0-111 

0-104 

0-105 

(a) Stearine . . 

o-oos 

0-D54 

0-052 

(h) IN'on-steariiie 

0-046 

0-048 

0-052 

LecitMn 

0-66 

0-63 

0-64 

(164) The Tannin of Malt. 




Comparatively little is known about the tannin of malt, but 
the quantity existing in the husks would appear to he of some 
importance in relation to precipitation of proteins in the copper. 
Hartong^® found that an unhopped 12% wort contained 0-0111 % 
of tannin, which would mean nearly 1% in the malt. This is 
perhaps an over-estimate, the figures suggested in Table 27 being 
perhaps more usual, but its existence must be of greater moment 
in lager brewing than in malts mashed by infusion methods, 
since more would be extracted by boiling the decoction mash. 
In addition the amount of tannin deriv'ed from hops is less in 
lager worts, increasing the relative importance of the malt tannin. 
Hartong found only 0 -0080% derived from the hops in a Pilsen 
wort. The flavour of the tannin is acrid and with resinous sub- 
stances in the husks accounts for the objection to husky six-rowed 
malts in lager brewing. On the other hand, complete absence 
of these flavouring substances has been stated to give beer lacking 
in flavour. 
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( 165 ) Influence of Husks on Wort and Beer. 

The uncertainty in regard to malt tannin is illustrated by the 
results of brewings by Rehberg®® of Pilsen type beer with grist 
from which the husks had been separated. The beers were^ 
very pale in comparison with those brewed with the husks, the 
increased colour of the latter being attributed to reddish-brown 
oxidation products of husk tannin formed during mashing and 
boiling and to reactions with iron. The worts without husks 
were brighter than the controls. A notable point was that the 
husks were found to yield considerable quantities of buffer sub- 
stances to the w^ort, mainly phosphates liberated from phytin, 
but they did not affect the of the wort, though the buffers 
lessened the fall during fermentation. The milder flavour of the 
beers without husks was in this case considered advantageous. 
Husk extracts boiled with wort from de-hiisked malt did not 
increase the amount of nitrogen coagulated. 

( 166 ) Summary. 

The most important constituents of malt are the starch, on 
which the extract mainly depends, the soluble carbohydrates 
or sugars, which also contribute to the extract, the proteins and 
their degradation products, on which the quality of the malt 
and character of the beer depend to a very considerable extent, 
hemicelluloses, which, in so far as they are converted to soluble 
pentosans, contribute to the colloidal properties of beer, and 
the mineral matter, consisting mainly of potassium phos^^hates, 
which react with liquor salts and help to determine the reaction 
of the mash and buffering of wort. They also, with calcium and 
magnesium, provide essential yeast nutrients. Apart from these 
chemical constituents there are the physiological agents of their 
breakdown, the enzymes, with bios and vitamins, which are dealt 
with in a later chapter. 

The development of soluble products of enzyme activity during 
germination usually reaches a maximum about the 5th or 6th 
day on the floor, corresponding with the greatest attainment of 
diastatic activity in the malt, though later changes may be pro- 
duced by sprinkling and the consequent stimulation of germination. 
There may also he quite considerable enzymic changes on the kiln 
up to a temperature of 140° Fahr., if the moisture content is 
sufficiently high or conditions referred to as stewing exist. These 
cause an increase in the cold water extract. There may also be 
a small increase in proteoly.sis if the conditions are favourable, 
but the increase in permanently soluble nitrogen is very small 
in normally^-made malts. All enzymic activity ceases on the 
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kiln at 176° but important changes in chemical compositioiv 
influencing the flavour and colour of the malt, then supervene. 

The very comprehensive set of analyses by Piratzky^^ in 
Table 49 provides an excellent summary of the changes in malt 
composition during germination and of the differences in analyses 
of under-modified and fully-modified malts. The following points 
may be noticed ; 

(1) Influence of lower germination temperature on proteolysis 
and maltose in the laboratory wort. Tt produces more soluble 
nitrogen, a greater percentage of formol-nitrogen and more apparent 
maltose. 

(2) Increasing extract with germination and decreasing difference 
between total extract and laboratory extract with coarse ground 
malt. The figures in the column headed Graf refer to extracts 
determined by Grafs method for barley with a diastatic extract. 

(3) Increase of soluble nitrogen throughout germination. 
Increase of formol-nitrogen up to about the 5th day. 

(4) Decrease of viscosity of laboratory wort with increasing 
modification. The flgures are based on flow times from a burette 
at 20° C., but are not in C.G.S. units. 

(5) Reduction in the quantity of precipitate from laboratory 
wort by trichlor- acetic acid in cold grown malt, but gradual 
increase with warm grown malt. Increase in the protein content 
of this precipitate with increasing modification. 

(6) Changes in the nitrogen content of malt during germination* 


T^ble 49. — Chastoes in JMalt during Oeeminatiox 




Extract % 

Sol 
% < 

• ^ i 

3f N 

j Congress wort j 



j Boiled 5 hrs. 

Trichlor-acctic 


• 








Viscosity 







Graf 

Coarse 

Graf 

Coarse 

Mal- 

tose 

N % sol 
N 

* H 

\ 

■water 
== lOOO 

pptd. 

mg'. 

protein 

% 

ppt. 

rxxg. 

proteift 

0 

1 1 ( i 1 

GERMiNTArioN Temperature 35®-; 
1-82 1 77-8 1 ^ 1 15-9 i — 1 

b®Fahr.^ 

1 _ 
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1-86 

78-4 

— 

17’2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

! 

— 

2 

1-83 

78-3 

— 

19-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 



— 

— 

3 

1-81 

80-2 

73-1 

32-3 

26-2 

63-0 

17-9 

6-09 

1 1340 

58-0 

33-1 

; 82-6 

21*9 

4 

1-76 

80-7 

75-7 

56-7 

33-5 

64-4 

15-9 

5-97 

! 1202 

53-4 

47-5 

I 71-4 

38-8 

5 

179 

80-1 

77-6 

38-9 

34-3 

63’4 

19-3 

5-96 

1121 

47-4 

64-4 

63-1 

450 

7 

1-80 

80-7 

78-0 

40-6 

35-4 

66-1 

20-1 

5-95 

1081 

36-9 

96-3 

i 57-3 

59-4 

9 

1 79 

80-8 

78-3 

41-9 

37-0 

68-3 

19-4 

5-95 

1068 

39-! 

96-3 

i 57-9 

63-7 

n 1 

I 79 

80-9 

78-5 

41’7 

39-6 

70-2 

20-1 

5-93 

1062 

37-5 

90-7 

I 58-9 

1 56-9 

16 

1-85 1 

80-1 

78-2 

45-5 

38-6 1 

7I-I 

19-9 

! 5-92 

1063 

37-8 

90-0 

1 57-5 

1 65’6 

0 

GeRMINATIO] 

1-82 1 77*8 1 

1 1 1 
S’ TEMl’KRATErn: 

1 — 1 15-9 1 

E 64-5®- 

-70® Fall 

ir. 






1 _ 

i 

1-86 

77-4 

— 

16-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1-90 

78-8 

— 

17-1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

' 1*83 

79-2 

75-0 

30*9 

25-9 

62-1 

17-4 

6’ 19 

1316 

67-1 

350 

46-7 

37-3 

4 

1-84 

79-4 

76-5 

33-9 

29-4 

1 69-4 

16-7 

6-10 

1 149 

50-3 

52-5 

45-4 

57-5 

5 

1-70 

79-4 

76-6 

36-0 

27-3 

! 66-1 

17-4 

6-04 

1098 

43-0 

66-9 

51-8 

61-2 

7 

1-79 

78-7 

76-4 

i 33-0 

28’3 

65-2 

18-2 

6-04 

1082 

35-5 

83-7 

54-4 

54’9 

8 

1-79 

79-8 

77-2 

j 33-7 

30-5 

> 68-7 

17-6 

5-99 

1069 

34-7 

88-8 

53-0 

58-8 

8 

XJnDER-MODIFIEO A! 

1*84 1 80-7 , 76-5 

<r) Well Modified Malts 

1 261 1 220 1 62-8 i 15*5 

5’94 

1 139 

30-3 

63-7 

! 

41-6 

46-9 

)1 

1-84 1 

1 80-3 

1 79-7 

33’7 

33-0 1 

1 

20-2 

! 1 

5-98 1 

1073 

38-1 

^ 81-9 

31- 1 

66-2 
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CHAPTER X 


COMMERCIAL ANALYSIS OF MALT 
(167) Types of Malt. 

Oidinary or “ white ” malts may be divided into a number 
of types according to the variety of the barley from which they 
were made and the purpose for which they are suitable. Barley 
variety takes a prominent place among the characters on which 
the utility of malt depends, but the main criteria of quality apply 
to every variety. Structural differences, in which the quantity 
of husk is an important factor, place malts from two- and six-rowed 
barleys in very distinct categories. A proportion of six-rowed 
malt improves the drainage in an infusion mash, but the danger 
of extraction from the husks of substances giving a straw-like 
flavour may more than counterbalance any possible advantage 
in this direction in a decoction mash. Malts from Mediterranean 
and Manchuria barleys again mark out two distinct types. De- 
cided preferences for one or the other are shown by different 
brewers. This is more a question of composition, enzymic and 
germinative actiA’ity than structure. The high-nitrogen Man- 
churia malts are particularly suitable for use with a high propor- 
tion of unmalted cereals, their great enzymic activity 'being 
appreciated in American breweries. On the other hand malts 
from barleys of the Mediterranean type are preferred by brewers 
in Great Britain. 

The difference between ale and lager malts depends largely on 
the kilning processes but in each group the drying and curing 
temperatures and the manner of applying them are varied to 
produce pale and dark types. These are referred to broadly 
as pale ale and mild ale malts or Pilsea and Munich malts respec- 
tively. Drying and curing extending over 3 to o days, after 
typically fuller modification, gives pale ale malts characteristics 
of flavour lacking in the much paler lager malts of Pilsen type, 
which are usually dried at lower temperatures on double-floor 
kilns, allow'ing 24 or only 12 hours on each floor. The differences 
are not so great in the malts intended for mild ales and dark 
lagers, though the shorter, two-floor kilning and heaping, with 
advanced temperatures, while the moisture content is oompara- 
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tively high, gi^es malts of Munich type a distinctiye character 
not found in the majority of English dark malts. 

Although colour is an important type distinction, differences 
in barley composition are taken into account when making up 
the malts. These are largely connected with the nitrogen content. 
The better qualities or lower nitrogen barleys are generally, 
but not always, made up into pale malts. The medium and 
lower grades, with higher nitrogen content, are usually made up 
into mild ale or dark malts, the aromatic llaA^our and colour 
of the malts depending on reactions during curing in which 
nitrogenous substances play an essential part. 

Grades in each type of malt are marked by differences in 
extract, colour and enzymic activity, all of which can be related 
to the nitrogen content. Judicious selection and blending in 
grists for different kinds of beer goes a long way towards production 
of the character desired in the beers. Pale dried malts are not 
restricted to pale beers and they are largely used with a com- 
paratively high proportion of roasted malt or barley in stouts. 
A darker malt, with its attendant fuller flavour, may on the 
other hand be used for pale ales in which a moderate proportion 
of grits or flakes is employed. 

(168) Physical Character of Malts. 

Malts are judged in a manner similar to that described for 
the hand examination of barley, but any gross defects in the 
latter should have decided their rejection, so that faults are 
less likely to be found in malts. Weather stain becomes less 
noticeable by malting and in some cases may be almost or entirely 
eliminated. In many cases the stain, which reduced the barley 
grade, has no effect on the brewing value of the malt and is accom- 
panied by greater mellowness, actually producing a better malt 
than that from apparently superior barleys, so tliat malts after a 
damp season are not infrequently better than those of a dry 
season. It is, however, difficult to detect the effects on malt of 
unsoundness in the barley, for which reason it is safest to accept 
the more critical examination of barley. The advantage of 
soundness which imported six-rowed barleys have over English 
two-rowed in a wet season is generally a decisive factor in blend- 
ing a proportion of malt from the former in ale grists. There 
can be no doubt that physiological changes in the barley asso- 
ciated with the description unsoundness ” result in lack of 
stability in beer, but at present it does not seem possible to give 
any clear explanation of this. It is for this reason that empirical 
skill in detecting it in barley is so valuable and still remains an 
essentia) safeguard against trouble in the brewery. It is well to 
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err on the side of safety, if it ever can be an error to be on the 
safe side, and make certain that malt is made from sound barley. 
There are no doubt many barleys and malts of defective appear- 
ance which could be used with perfect safety, but, in the absence 
of any scientific means of discrimination, it is well to be cautious 
in their use’ 

A great danger comes from bulks of malt made up from 
barley containing a proportion of unripe or undeveloped corns, 
in which it is impossible to expect even growth and modification. 
Difficulties in fermentation, brilliance and stability of beer are 
to be looked for when such malt is used. The sinker test will 
often pick these corns out with the dead ones and is very helpful 
as a rough guide to the regularity and quality of malt. In addi- 
tion malt should always be bitten down to test for flavour and hard 
corns and rejected if many of the latter occur in it or if any 
defects in flavour due to mustiness or lack of curing appropriate 
to its class are detected. Very few damaged or mould-afflected 
corns should occur in high class malts but a small number may 
be found in the lower grades, though rarely in sufficient quantity 
to affect the flavour of the heer. 

(169) Objects of Malt Analysis. 

Malt analysis is used both as a means for investigating the 
quality of malt and for control of commercial and brewery opera- 
tions. A few simple determinations may cover all that is re- 
quired for many control purposes but the tendency is to extend 
these in directions which, it is believed, afford criteria of quality. 
This is particularly the case in connection with the control of 
malting operations or in respect of malt purchases. In all cases 
physical examination of the malt must be regarded as essential 
and in skilful hands it may, when combined with deternoinations 
of moisture, extract, colour, cold water extract and diastatic 
activity, provide all the information required for valuation of 
the malt. Analysis should, however, be capable of eliminating 
the uncertainty of physical tests and be able to characterise 
malt so dehiiitely as to prove whether it is the best that could 
have been obtained from the barley, with due consideration of 
the purpose for which it is intended. The analysis should give 
all the information required to decide on the suitability of the 
malt for the beer required, and for the brewing methods adopted. 
It should also indicate the probable behaviour of wort and beer 
made from the malt under existing conditions. 

( 170 ) Standard Methods of Analysis- 

Standard methods of malt analysis have been available for some 
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years for ordinary commercial purposes. They o^ve tlieir origin 
to realisation of the fact that concordant results for such deter- 
minations as were and are still customary could only be secured 
by use of identical technique in every laboratory. The methods 
of analysis involved are entirely empirical but the conditions of 
experiment are so explicitly laid down in the standard methods 
that the risks of disagreement are reduced to a minimum, with 
ordinary manipulative skill. The prescribed determinations are 
intended to be simple, rapid and reproducible. They give 
quantitative expressions for some of the most important characters 
of malt but do not claim to give sufficient information on its 
composition or on that of its extract for complete appraisement 
of brewing quality. 

Three sets of standard methods of analysis have been published. 
These are the Standard Methods of Malt Analysis of the Institute 
of Brewing,^ London, 1 OSS, which is a revision of earlier compila- 
tions of 1906 and 1922 ; the standard methods of the Salzburg 
Congress of 1929,2 which came into force on January 1st, 1930, 
displacing those of the previous Bomi Convention, and the 
Offfcial Methods for Analysis of Malt published by the Malt Ana- 
lysis Standardisation Committee, Chicago, 1935. The first is 
more particularly applicable to malts used in top -fermentation 
brewing, the second is generally accepted by European and 
other lager brewers. These have proved their value over a 
number of years and the third will no doubt be found equally 
useful under American brewing conditions. The analytical 
determinations included in the standard methods are detailed 
ill Table 50, with the main points in which tliey differ. 

Table 50. — Commeecial An-alytical Deteemi.vations foe Malt 


Determination 

Institute 
of Brewing 

Balxburg 

Congress 

American 

(Jornniittee 

Moisture % 

Boiling Water 
Oven 

At lOlMOo" ('. 

At 103'’-i04° e. 

Extract 

Brewers’ lb. or 
■ degrees per qtr. 
Coarse grist 

Per cent. Plato 
Pine grist 

Per cent. Plato 
PTne grist 

Colour 

Tintometer, 52 
scale in 1 -inch 
cell , 

M/K) iodiiK' or 
Brand 

Tintometer, 52 
scale in Lincli 
cell 

Cold water extract 

Per cent, on malt 


— 

Li astatic activity . . 

Liiitner value 

— 

Lintner value 

Saccharification 

- — ■ 

Time in niiirutes 

Time in minutes 

Appearance of wort ' 

— 

Clarity 

Clarity 
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The American Comxnittee has based its metkods for moisture 
and extract determination on those of the German compilation 
and has followed the English in adopting Lintner’s method for 
diastatic activity and the Lovibond Tintometer for colour estima- 
tions. 

The Salzburg Congress prescribed a form of report in which 
extract on moisture-free malt, extract on coarsely ground malt, 
odour of the mash and speed of filtration, together with a report 
on mechanical examination including hectolitre weight, thousand- 
corn weight and character of the endosperm may be given in 
addition if requested by the client. The speed of conversion, 
to iodine normality, the odour of the mash, the speed of filtration 
are also reported in the American methods, together, if desired, 
with the extract on coarsely ground malt ‘‘as is ’’ and on dry 
basis. These details are not required by the English Standard 
methods and no determination of cold water extract is laid down 
by the other two. The Congress methods do not prescribe a 
determination of diastatie activity but the Windisch-Kolbach 
and Lintner methods are frequently used. 

The results of analyses by these methods are often applied 
quite literally to the appreciation of malt quality, which is 
accepted as satisfactory if each determination falls within a 
range that experience has shown characterises good malt of its 
type. This may lead to errors of interpretation, as will be illus- 
trated in a later chapter by analyses of malts in which additional 
information has been obtained by anal 3 rtical methods not in- 
cluded in the standard determinations. Nevertheless the latter 
all have important implications which must be considered 
together and in the light of any information available on the 
type of barley used, the method of malting and the use to which 
the malt is to be put. 

(171) Sampling. 

All three compilations lay the utmost stress on the necessity 
for representative samples of bulks. This is a point that cannot 
be over-emphasised as bulks of malt are not homogeneous and* 
it is not at all an easy matter to get identical duplicate samples. 
A number of samples from various parts of the bulk or from 10% 
of the total number of sacks must be thoroughly mixed and 
duplicate small samples be taken from the large sample. It is 
particularly difficult to get representative samples from a kiln, 
in which case samples should be taken from various places, by 
different people if possible to avoid individual selection. Divi- 
sion of the large sample into duplicates is most easil\’ accom- 
plished in a sample-dividing apparatus, which may consist of a 
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rectangular metal box divided by a number of transverse parti- 
tions into little hoppers delivering alternately to either side. 
A large sample poured into this as evenly as possible will be 
divided into two equal parts and delivered through the spouts 
of the hoppers on either side. One of these can be passed through 




¥ia. 37 

SAMPLE EIYIDER, (a) VERTICAL CROSS SECTION, SHOWIHO PATHS TAKEN BY THE MALT 
m PASSIlfG FROM THE HOPPERS TO THE COI^TAIITEBS ; (p) CROSS SECTION OF THE BASE 

OP THE CONE 

again and further subdivided until two analysis samples of the 
required size are obtained. The process is very rapid so that 
absorption of moisture is reduced to a minimum. The Boerner 
Sampler, constructed on this principle. Fig. S7, is described in 
the Anaerican compilation. All samples must then be placed in 
air-tight containers, one for analysis and its duplicate as a reserve. 
A sample divider should hnd a place in all laboratories in which 
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analyses of malt and barley are made, as' it is difficult otherwise 
to obtain representative portions even from a comparatively 
small sample. 

(172) Moisture Content. 

The determination of moisture might appear to be one of 
the simplest of analytical operations but actually this is not 
so in the cases of barley and malt on account of the difficulty 
in distinguishing between “ moisture and combined water, 
which may be liberated by decomposition of the various con- 
stituents of the grain. The figures given in Table 51 vriU show 
the variable results that may he obtained by different analytical 
methods. They were obtained by Coleman and SniderA in 
a comparative study of tliese methods in which they used the 
vacuum desiccator as the standard of reference, because no 
decomposition or caramelisatidn occurs when the sample is kept 
under a pressure reduced below 10 mm. of mercury over anhydrous 
P 2 O 5 . They found that the Brown-Duvel method did not con- 
sistently determine the moisture of malt with accuracy hut 
obtained good results by means of a modified Bid well- Stirling 
distillation method. They state that the dielectric method 
has not been developed with sufficient accuracy for all types of 
malt and moisture percentages, while the conductivity type of 
electrical moisture-testing apparatus as now constructed is not 
suitable for malt. These authors do not appear to have tested 
a boiling water oven through which a current of dry air is drawn 
but the note added is probably in agreement with tlieir results. 


Tabue 51. — Comparison or Methods of Mois'Iure Detehmt nation 


Method 

Temp. C- 

Time 

Comparison -with 
standard 

Air oven 

YacHiini oven. 25 iniii. 

130° 

i hr. 

0'()3% higher 

press. . . 

Carter- Si in 0 11 met li 0 cl 

100° 

132-5% 

5 hrs. 

0'2o% higher 

0-5^;^ higher 

Vacuum oven, 25 111 in. 




press. . . 

70° 

18 hrs. 

0-1% lower 

Air oven 

Boiling water oven 

103°-104° 

98° 

3 hrs. 

5 hr. 

practically eqiiiv. 
0-20% lower 

Do, with dry air current . . 

98° 

3 hr. 

practically eqiiiv. 


The importance of standardisation of moisture determina- 
tions is obvious, as on it depends the exact comparison of extract 
determinations but experiments showed that a daily variance 
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of approximately 0-2% was to he expected with the air oren at 
103^-104'' and this, combined with the sample variance, indicates 
that closer agreements than 0 -3% with different portions of the 
same lot of malt cannot be expected. A similar tolerance must 
he allowed with the boiling water oven. - It will he noted that 
the latter has been adopted as the standard for moisture deter* 
minations in England, while the Congress and American methods 
stipulate air ovens which give, according to these experiments, 
0-26% more ‘‘ moisture from the same sample. 

•riie moisture content of malt is considered to have a most 
important influence on its behaviour. Very rigid limits are set 
by brewers who use an infusion mashing system, Generally 
this is 3% and various defects, such as instability of beer, clarifi- 
cation difficulties and defective flavour are attributed to malts 
containing more than this percentage. Although the accumu- 
lated evidence of experience is so strongly against using malt 
in an infusion mash with a higher percentage of moisture, there 
is no very definite proof that the moisture content is in itself 
the cause of these difficulties or that any change in malt com- 
position occurs during storage for a reasonable time when the 
moisture materially exceeds 3 %. Successful use of re-dried malt 
is indeed against the usual belief and it is difficult to believe that 
any enzymic or other deleterious changes occur through short 
contact with moisture in excess of this in transit or during storage 
in the warm, moist atmosphere of the brewery malt room, where 
condensation on cold malt causes a rapid increase. 

There are practical objections of another order to using malt 
with over the normal moisture content of 2 or 2|^%. There is 
an apparent loss of extract if it is weighed at the mill, and there 
may be an actual loss through defective gri aiding. A high 
moisture content causes variation in the composition of the 
wort if the malt is mashed at the normal temperature, hut the 
change does not appear to be anything more serious than can 
be rectified by raising' the initial heat of the mash. It arises 
from the fact that the heat generated when dry malt is mashed 
is considerably greater than when the malt is slack. If two 
malts, one containing 2% and the other 6% moisture are 
mashed at the same rate with water at 150° F., the initial heat 
of the mash with the slack malt would be about 4*^ lower than 
that with the other. This results in rather different wort com- 
position, more maltose would be found in the wort from the 
slack malt. The difference is sufficient to be detected by the 
polarimeter when a malt containing 1 or 2 % more moisture 
than usual is inadvertently used in a brewery where the [a]t> 
of every wort is determined as a matter of routine. 
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This difference in initial heat'" does not arise -with the low 
masliii% temperatures employed in decoction mashing. Lager 
brewers prefer that the malt should contain about 4 or 4^% of 
moisture, in the belief that the colloidal state of its constituents 
does not become stabilised until the malt has been stored for 
some months with at least that quantity of moisture. The 
usual moisture content for lager malts when used varies between 
4 and 7 %. This has an advantage in reducing the . production 
of flour in the mill with the less fully modified malts. 

(173) Extract of Malt. 

By extract is understood the quantity of solid matter extracted 
froYn malt in relation with the weight mashed under specified 
conditions. The extract yielded by malt is its most important 
economic property but not necessarily any criterion of its brewing 
quality, which depends on the composition and colloidal state 
of the extracted matter. If barley is bought the extract should 
be calculated back to raw barley steeped in order to find the 
cost of each unit. In this connection it should be noted that 
extract increases up to a point during germination but there 
is at the same time an increase in malting loss, so that even 
with an increasing extract on malt there may be a decrease 
when it is calculated back to barley steeped and sometimes 
there is an actual decrease in the extract on malt with protracted 
germination. Examples of the extract obtained from different 
types of malt are given in Chapter XII and, although the six- 
rowed malts nearly always give considerably less extract than 
two-rowed, imported six-rowed barleys not infrequently give a 
higher extract on raw barley than English on account of their 
lower moisture content and malting loss. 

There are several ways of determining and expressing the 
extract of malt. It is not feasible to evaporate wort to dryness 
and weigh the dissolved solid matter on account of the grave 
risk of partial decomposition, nor would this in any case be 
practicable as a rapid method of analysis. Two alternatives 
present themselves, the first of which is adopted in the Institute 
of Brewing standard methods of analysis and the second in the 
Congress methods. These are ; 

(1) Use the specific gravity of the wort as an expression fur 
the extract on the assunrptioii that it bears a constant relation 
to the concentration of solid matter in the wort. 

(2) Calculate the percentage of solid matter in the wort froni 
tables constructed to give the relation between specific gravity 
and concentration, and express it as a percentage of the malt 
used. 
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Use of the specific gravity of wort as a measure of the extract 
of the malt from which it was made, necessarily assumes that 
a specified volume of the wort is obtained from, a given weight 
of the malt. The weight and volume conventionally used in 
Great Britain are the quarter or 336 Ih. of malt and the barrel 
or 36 Imperial gallons of wort. The extract of the malt is then 
expressed as degrees of gravity per quarter or as brewers’ pounds 
per quarter, colloquially abbreviated to degrees or pounds per 
quarter. Pounds per quarter is the more usual mode of ex- 
pression but many brewers adopt degrees per quarter and so 
avoid the use of two methods for expressing gravity. 

An explanation of these units, degrees of gravity and brewers’ 
pounds, together with per cent, extract Balling and Plato, is given 
ill Sections 239—242. Since degrees of gravity are specific gravity 
— 3000, the specific gravity of water being taken as 1000, and 
brewers’ pounds represent excess weight over 360 lb., the weight 
of a barrel of water, 

Extract in brewers’ pounds = Extract in degrees x 0‘36. 

In the Institute of Brewing standard method of analysis 
50 grams of malt are mashed for 1 hour with S60 ml. of water at 
150°Fahr, and the volume of the mash ultimately made up 
to 515 ml., under the assumption that -the grains occupy a volume 
averaging 15 ml. The relation between malt and wort is thus 
assumed to be 50 grams to 500 ml. or a concentration of 10%. 
The specific gravity of this wort is taken at 60° Pahr. and that of 
a barrel of wort obtained from 336 lb. of the malt calculated 
from it, on the assumption that specific gravity and concentration 
are proportional. The extract per quarter of malt is thus given 
by 

^ . , , , , (sp.gr. — 1000) X 10 X 336 

Extract (degrees) = ^ 


Extract ( brewers’ 
pounds) 


(sp.gr. — lOOO) X 10 X 336 X 0*36 


= (sp. gr, — 1000) X 3*36 

Percentage extract, as adopted in tJie Congress analysis, 
means grams of dry wort solids obtained from lOO grams of 
malt. It is calculated from the specific gravity of the wort 
obtained in the specified manner by reference to tables which 
give the number of grams of cane sugar in 100 grams of the 
wort corresponding with its specific gravity. The tables used 
are those of Plato, which have superseded the older and less 
accurate Balling tables. 
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It is found by masking 50 grams of malt with 200 ml. of 
water at 45° C. for half an hour, after which 100 ml. of water 
at 70° C. is added and the temperature of the mash slowly raised 
to 70° C. After a further stand mf one hour it is cooled and its 
weight made up to 450 granas. The mash so obtained is 
assumed to contain 400 2 ^ grams of wort, w being the per- 

centage of moisture in the malt. The specific gravity of the 
filtered wort is taken at 20° C. and its extract, or the luimber 
of granas of dry solids in 100 granas, ascertained by reference 
to the Plato tables. The extract of the malt is then calculated 
from 


Extract (% Plato) 


P(800 -f- w) 

ioo~ — p 


in which P is the extract % which according to the Plato tables 
corresponds with the specific gravity of the wort and w is the 
moisture content of the malt. 

This formula and that for calculating the extract according 
to the Institute of Brewing method give the extract of malt 
with the moisture percentage existing in it, or as sometimes 
described, *‘as is” or ‘‘air dry.” The extract on dry or moisture - 
free malt is calculated in either case by the following formula, 
in which E is the extract in malt and w its moisture content 
per cent. 

^ , E X 100 

Extract, drv malt 

100 — w’ 


It will be noticed that both methods of analysis are conven- 
tional. Neither of them accurately expresses the extract in 
the terms stated. The assumption of 15 ml. for the volume of 
the grains in the Institute of Brewing method is in excess of the 
truth for English malts, thus reducing the extract found, and 
lower than the true volume for hushy six-rowed malts, giving 
too high an extract. The grains from two-rowed malts may 
occupy about 12 ml. and those of six-rowed malts about 17 ml. 

The accuracy of the Congress method, Avhieh may appear at 
first sight to be more precise, is also seriously questioned oa 
account of the use of cane sugar tables, with a solution divisor 
about 0*1 lower than that appropriate to wort solids, and also 
because water supposed to be in the wort is absorbed by the 
grains or used in the chemical reaction of hydrolysis of starch. 
Scientific accuracy is not, however, claimed for these methods. 
They, like all the other determinations prescribed in the standard 
methods of analysis, are essentially for commercial use and 
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their value depends on the closeness with which the results 
correspond with those obtained in the brewery under normal 
and satisfactory mashing conditions. Judged frona this point 
of view, they are remarkably accurate. It is usual to get about 
1% less extract in the brewery but frequently the agreement is 
complete and in many cases the brewery succeeds in obtaining 
a higher extract than the laboratory. The cause of greater 
deficits than about 1% or 1 lb. can usually be traced to technical 
defects in the malt mill or mash. 

By whatever method the extract of malt is determined, it is 
essential that the extraction he carried out under precisely 
standardised conditions. The method of grinding is of particular 
importance. The Institute of Brewing specifies a Seek or Bohy 
Doill set with a roller separation of 0*5 mm. A finely ground 
grist is specified in the Congress and American methods, the 
grist being checked by standard screens. No flour must he 
lost in the mill, while all mashing conditions are strictly laid down. 

(l?^) Colour. 

Colour is such an important factor in the customers’ apprecia- 
tion of beer, that a good deal of research has been devoted to 
the elaboration of methods by which it could be accurately 
measured and recorded. Methods based on colour standards 
are subject to personal error but all attempts to replace them 
by more accurate scientific methods have so fax failed to attain 
their object in a manner sufficiently simple to comply with*\he 
requirements of routine control. The colour of a substance 
depends on its specific light absorption and in such liquids as 
wort and beer there is selective absorption, with specific absorp- 
tion 'coefficients for each wave-length. The residt of this selective 
absorption is the colour as appreciated by the eye. The newer 
scientific methods of determining it are based on measuring the 
absorption, which can be directly related to the colour. Photo- 
electric cells, by which incident light is directly transformed 
into measurable currents, and the Pulfrich Photometer caa 
both be used for this pxirpose. 

Such exactitude as is aimed at in objective measurements 
with scientific instruments is hardly necessary for determination 
of the colour of wort or beer, for which direct comparison with 
standard solutions or coloured glasses is sufficiently accurate, 
given normal eyesight and a constant light source. Measure- 
ments in daylight are always subject to errors through variation 
in intensity and colour of the light, a point which the American 
Standard method has provided against by prescribing a standard 
light source. The utility of colour determinations of malt de- 
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pends on the possibility of comparing them with the colour of 
the finished beer. The relation varies to a considerable extent 
in different breweries, since it depends very much on the mashing 
liquor, method of boiling, oxidation, hops and other factors of 
this kind. Each brewer must consequently study this point 
under his own conditions and fix his own standards of malt 
colour for pale or dark beers. 

The wort prepared for extract determination is used in all 
the standard methods for determining the colour of malt. The 
Lovibond . Tintometer is prescribed by the English and American 
Committees, comparison being made between the wort in 1-in. 
and -l-in. cells, respectively, and glasses of the 52 series. A deci- 
normal solution of iodine is used as standard in the Congress 
analyses, the colour of the wort being denoted by the number 
of ml. which must be added to 100 ml. of water to produce a 
match with the wort. Since iodine solutions fade rapidly they 
are frequently replaced by standard dye solutions based on them. 
These are made at the Scientific Stations from the following dyes. 


Yictoria yellow^ . . IG 
Patent blue , . 1 

Fast brown . . 2-5 

Bordeaux . . 4 


1 15 gram of these dyes, well mixed, dissolved in 1 litre of 20% 
alcohol gives a coIotu very close to that of N /lO iodine solution. 
The colour of the solution is not permanent and the standards 
must be replaced from time to time. They form what is known 
as the Brand Scale. 

Limits must necessarily be set to the colour of a malt on 
account of the preference of customers for pale or dark beers 
and the criticism that may follow an.y deviation from regularity. 
Other factors, such as the increase produced in the copper, come 
into play in deciding the colour of beer but the colour of the 
malt is of first importance. Its actual value must be found by 
experience, thus if malt with a colour of 5 -O could be used safely- 
in a brewerv’' employing gypseous water it might be necessary- 
for another, with carbonate liquor, to set the limit at 4-0 for 
beer of the same gravity and colour. The upper limit for malt 
colour naturally rises with decreasing beer gravity but not pro- 
portionally on account of the increases and decreases which occur 
during boiling and feiunentation, but if 4-0 or 5 0 are suitable 
for beers of 1055 gravity, about 6 -0 to 7 *0 would generally be 
required to giv^e a similar colour in 1040 beer. Beheiencies 
in colour' are readily made up by use of caramel or coloured 
malts but with the possibility of some modification in the flavour 
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of the beer. As a rule, but uot always, the colour of a malt 
is a guide to its flavour and diastatic activity and the require' 
ments in these respects must be considered together, low colour 
with dry flavour and high diastatic activity against high colour, 
fuller, sweeter flavour and low diastatic activity. Thus the most 
suitable colour for malts must be judged individually for each 
brewery and type of beer. Pale ale malts usually have a colour 
between 4 and 6 and mild ale malts between 6 and 8 on the 
Tintometer scale with the extract wort in a 1-inch cell. The 
Congress mash with pale lager or Pilsener malts gives 0*17-0 -25, 
with medium pale lager malts 0 *30-0 *45 and dark lager or Mimich 
malts 0-70-1*00 on the Brand scale. These figures correspond 
with 2-0-3-0, 3 •5-5*0 and 3*0-12*0 with the same malts mashed 
by the Institute method, using the Tintometer and 1-inch celL 

(175) Cold Water Extract. 

This useful determination is prescribed only by the Institute 
of Brewing. It does not give the percentage of solids extracted 
from the malt very accurately, since 25 grams of malt of any 
type is presumed to give a 10% extract with 250 ml. of water, 
and the solids are estimated by use of the solution divisor,, 3-86, 
(see Section 241), thus, 

C.W.E ^ ^ 

The extraction is carried out at 70® Fahr. using 20 ml. of N /lO 
ammonia to inhibit enzymic action. 

A comparatively high cold water extract is usually associated 
with good physical modification and a low figure with under- 
modified malts. Average figures for well-modified English malts 
are 18*0— 20*0%, while percentages between 16 O and 18*0 generally 
indicate some degree of under-modi fieat ion, uneven modification 
or presence of dead corns. Higher values of 20-22% are often 
associated with malts made from very mellow barleys, germinated 
quite normally. Low values may indicate stubborn barleys 
and, given normal malting conditions, are generally more to be 
ioared than high values when fully modified malt is known to 
give the best results but in some breweries 17-18% is preferred 
to 18-19%, 

Six-rowed malts of Mediterranean type, malted as is usual 
in England, do not generally yield more than 15-17% of cold 
water extract, though held- over and freely growing Californian 
barleys may give 18%. The lower figure for these malts cannot 
be entirely ascribed to the smaller percentage of starch in six- 
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rowed barleys and is paralleled by tha smaller percentage of 
protein converted into soluble products in comparison with two- 
rowed malts- On the whole, the cold water extract gives a 
good idea of the degree of modification., with the drawback 
that stewing conditions on the kiln may giv'e rise to high figures 
and an appearance of full modification. Care must therefore 
be taken that the interpretation, is not vitiated in this way, while 
due consideration must be given to the variety of the barley 
and the range of analytical figures normal to it. 

(176) Forced Malt. 

Most brewers consider that an unduly high percentage of 
cold water extract, over 22% in English malts, indicates the 
defect referred to as ‘^forcing.” They ascribe it either to over- 
modification or to stewing on the kiln and generally associate it with 
instability in the beer. It no doubt marks a departure from the 
normal course of malting, which has caused a greater enzymic break- 
down than can be met by synthesis of new tissues or by respira- 
tion. It may in some cases be associated with abnormality in 
the barley itself, due to incipient germination accompanying 
imsoundness. The defects in such malts are generally attributed 
“tcBlidue proteolytic degradation, rather than to excessive carbo- 
hydrate breakdown, but it has been shown that high floor temper- 
atures do not favour proteolysis. An increase in the quantity 
of permanently soluble nitrogen may, however, occur on the 
kiln and be considerable under favourable conditions (Section 158). 
This may indicate detrimental changes in the composition of 
the malt but it is impossible to state what these are or give any 
explanation of their effects. 

On the whole it Avould appear probable that the defects of 
forced malt, if and when such really occur, are due to intensive 
enzymic breakdown and accumulation of intermediate upgrade 
products. Erown* found that while 40% of the nitrogen of a 
malt groivn under somewhat forcing conditions was found in 
the extract wort, 4d% of that of the germ was extracted under 
the same conditions. Of the 40% existing as permanently 
soluble nitrogen, in the w'ort, 19 and 21 w’ould represent the 
proportions contributed by the germ and endosperm respec- 
tively in this case. The proportion of nitrogen supplied by the 
embryo and acrospire is thus very high in proportion to its 
w^eight, in comparisoxi with that rendered soluble in the endosperm, 
and may have considerable influence on the brewing quality of 
a very fully grown malt. 

It was formerly held that an excess of assimilable nitrogen, 
that is nitrogen of low molecular complexity , produced by intensive 
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modification and, it was believed, by forcing, tended to bactexial 
instability in beer. This cannot, however, be held to be proved. 
In some cases it appears to be true, but not in others and the 
effects of the various factors which determine stability or in- 
stability still await investigation. Instability has been shown 
by ShimwelP to depend on excess of sugars and not of soluble 
nitrogen in the case of X. pastorianu^, the organism commonly 
known as Saccharohacillus . 

(177) Diastatic Activity. 

The Congress methods specify no estimation of enzymic 
activity, other than determination of “ saccharification time*' 
This term, applied to the interval between the attainment of 
saccharification temperature in the mash and the moment when 
the wort no longer gives a blue colour with iodine solution, is 
actually a misnomer, since the conversion to sugars is not com- 
plete when iodine normality is reached. The test is made at 
10-minute intervals and expressed in 5-nainute periods. In the 
American methods the tests are at shorter intervals, 5, 7, 10 
and 5 minutes thereafter, commencing when the temperature has 
reached . 70^ C. Pilsen malts generally give iodine normality 
in 10—15 minutes, Munich in 30-85 minutes. f 

The English and American methods lay down a determination 
of diastatic activity by a slightly modified Lintner process,® 
in which the starch solution is buffered to 'Id). No methods 
are prescribed for determination of proteolytic or any other 
enzymic activity, A rather different method of determining 
diastatic activity, a modification of that proposed by Baker 
and Hulton,^ devised by Windisch and Kolbach® is generally used 
on the Continent in malt analyses. 

The diastatic activity of malt, as measured by the Lintner 
or Windisch-IColbach methods, is looked upon by many as of 
little value in malt analysis. As a measure of converting power 
this is no doubt true. Mash tun results have little or no relation 
with the conversion of soluble starch by a cold water extract, 
as was shown for proteolysis in Fig. 33. The determination also 
has serious limitations as an indication of the activity of other 
enzymes, as shown in Table 31, but it does afford some guidance 
as to the character of the malt. It is correlated with the nitrogen 
content in any one variety and with the kilning, so that the 
figure should balance with other determinations in a normally 
made malt. Thus a high diastatic activity corresponds with a 
comparatively low extract and a low value combined with a 
low extract would give rise to suspicion in regard to the germinative 
activity of the barley. The terms high and low in respect of 
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diastatic activity must naturally be regarded as relative and 
dependent on the curing. Hence the diastase should correspond 
with the colour. Normal figures for English pale malts are 
between 30° and 40° Lintner, with 25° to 35° for mild ale 
malts. Pale Continental lager malts generally give around 
60° Lintner and pale American malts of Manchuria type 60^-120°, 
while dark lager malts give about 30°. Higher values axe desir- 
able with increasing percentages of unmalted grain in the grist, 
not only to ensure adequate conversion but as an indication 
of the higher nitrogen content required under these conditions. 

Some brewers find that a determination of the [a]j> of 
the extract wort is helpful in the appreciation of malt. It is 
correlated with the modification of the malt ox tlie ease with 
which the starch is converted as well as with the enzymic activity 
and bears a close relation to the [ajo of the mash tun. worts. 
A low figure corresponds with fuller conversion, or higher maltose 
percentage on wort solids, than a high result. Examples are 
given in the analyses in Chapter XII. [aj^ 118° to 122° are normal 
figures for English malts. 

^173) Relation between English and Congress Analyses.' 

There is no direct relation between anal>d:ical results obtained 
from the same sample by the Institute of Brewing and Congress 
standard methods of malt analysis, on account of the empirical 
nature of the methods adopted. Conversion factors would also 
differ to a certain extent with different malts,, because the results 
in both systems vary with the modification, moisture content, 
structure of the malt, etc. Thus, for example, the difference in 
extract due to the coarse and fine grind adopted in the English 
and Congress methods, respectively, varies with the modification 
of the malt, its moisture content and with the quantity of husk. 
The conventional 15 ml. for grains is not equally correct for all 
malts and involves a discrepancy when compared with mashes 
made up to a fixed weight of 450 grams. The different mashing 
temperatures will not influence the extract from all malts equally 
and the basis of percentage by volume or by weight, with the 
different meanings attached to extract, both cause discrepancies. 
Variations due to temperatures at which specific grav^ities are 
determined must also be considered. These are 60° Fahr. and 
20° C. for the Institute of Brewing and Congress methods respec- 
tively. The factors 0 80 or 0-81 serve for approximate conversion 
of Institute of Brewing to Congress extract with more or less 
fully modified malts. 

The tint given by diluted N /lO iodine or by the Brand syn- 
thetic dyes is not the same as that of the 52 series Tintometer 
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glasses and the relation between them is not quite constant 
over the range of colour usual in malt analyses. The Tintometer 
figure varies from about 13 to 15 times the quantity of iodine 
solution required in ml. per 100 ml. of water to give a match. 
The Congress wort is also more concentrated than that of the 
Institute of Brewing methods, so that the comparison of colour 
is rather complicated. The conversion figure given in Table 52 is 
the average value obtained in a number of comparative analyses.® 
In comparing the results of the Lintner and Windisch-Kolbacli 
methods for determining diastatic activity it should be noted 
that care is taken in both to limit the production of maltose 
to 40% of the dry weight of starch used, in order to be within the 
limits of Kjeldahl’s law of proportionality. The Windisch- 
Elolbach method differs from the Lintner in that a 4% extract 
of the malt is used instead of 5%, while the conversion is carried 
out at Ph 4*3 instead of Pn minutes in place 

of 60. The reducing power in the former method is determined 
by the Willstatter-Schudel iodimetric titration instead of with 
Fehling’s solution and a control for the reducing power of the 
starch and malt extract is made use of, the last feature being 
adopted in the American Lintner method. 100 degrees on the 
Lintner scale represents the diastatic activity of a malt of which 
OT ml. of the 5% extract will convert sufficient soluble starch 
under the specified conditions to reduce 5 ml. of Fehling’s solution, 
that is 100 grams of the malt would produce about 820 grams 
of maltose. 100 grams of the same malt would produce about 
400 grains of maltose under the conditions of the Windisch- 
Kolbach method, which expresses the diastatic power of malt by 
the number of grams of maltose produced from soluble starch 
by lOO grams of malt under the specified conditions. 

Table 52. — CoN\ERSior? Factors tor Eesults of I.vstitute of BitEwiNa 

AND CoJNURESS ANALYSES 


Determination 

Institute to 
Conpjress 

Congress to 
I iisti tu te 

Moisture 

+ 0-23% 

- 0-23% 

Extract 

X 0-802 

X 1-25 

Colour 

X 0-083 

X 11-6 

Diastase (Lintuor to Windisch- 

X 3-50 and then 

4“ 16 and the 

Kolbach) 

deduct 16 

3-50 


The diastatic power on the scale used in the Poliak- Egloff stein 
method is about 20 times that found by the Windisch-Kolbach 
process. In the former the conversion is carried to three- fifths 
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of the stage at which the iodine solution, becomes brown. If the 
dextrinolytic activity of the malt is high, this stage will be rela- 
tively early in the maltose formation and the rate of the latter 
will be relatively high. The object of the process is to combine 
the principles of the Lintner method and the saccharification 
period, that is to take account of both dextrinolytic and sacchari- 
fying components of the diastase. 

(179) Summary. 

The methods of malt analysis generally used for commercial 
purposes are entirely empirical. It is consequently necessary 
that the details of technique should be rigidly standardised in 
order to ensure comparable results from different analysts. This 
has been secured by compilations of standard methods by Com-* 
mittees in England, Germany and America respectively. When 
combined with skilful judgment of the malt, based on its physical 
characters^ these methods have proved adequate for commercial 
purposes but do not go far enough to establish the brewing 
quality of the malt without doubt. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BREWING QUALITY OF MALT 
AND INTERPRETATION OF MALT ANALYSES 

MODIFICATION OF MALT 
(180) Malt Quality, 

The iiltiinate criterion of the utility of malt for brewings 
to whatever type it may belong, is suitability for producing 
wort under the existing conditions which shall have the com- 
position, colour and flavour appropriate to the kind of beer 
brewed and yield a product of adequate stability, both biological 
and colloidal or physical. That is to say, brewing value cannot 
be defined by any fixed conjunction of composition and character- 
istics to cover all cases. There is, however, general agreement 
in ascribing highest quality to evenly germinated malt of com- 
plete friability, good flavour and appearance, made from the 
best barley as judged by ordinary market conventions and in 
selecting these for beers of finer quality or greater stability, 
making use of Jowei^^ade barl^s for malts intended for quick 
sale beers. The high^ grades thus include malts with low 
nitrogen ^ntent, givin^'IupPextracts. The lower quality of 
the other grades is"Tndicated“"by inferior appearance, comparable 
with that of the barley. Such malts generally have a higher 
nitrogen content, give a lower extract and are usually cured for 
higher colour. In either case, ■whatever their appearance or 
from whatever barley they are made, irregularity of growth 
and modification means definitely low quality and may lead to 
trouble in the brewery. 

The criteria of ‘‘quality ” based on appearance and physical 
examination do not always correspond with the utility of the 
malt or its brewing value. In some cases it may be necessary 
to sacrifice quality for utility. For example, it may be desirable 
to use a malt with greater nitrogen content in order to provide 
essential yeast nutrients. This almost inevitably means an 
apparent decrease in quality. Hence “ malt quality ’’ as usually 
understood and “brewing value” are not necessarily the same 
thing. The assistance of analysis is essential to determine the 
latter and ability to interpret its findings must be combined with 
skill- in judging the physical characters of malt, 
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(181) Physical Tests for Modification. 

Before analysis became general as a help in determining 
the quality of malt, great stress was laid on a few simple physical 
tests by wkich its degree of modification could be ascertained. 
It was realised that brewing value depended on satisfactory ger- 
mination and kilning. This has been emphasised by increasing 
knowledge of what modification implies and the old tests still 
retain their usefulness. The length of the acrospire is generally 
a guide to the extent of modification, but it is not always trust- 
worthy. Its growth becomes more rapid with increasing floor 
temperatures, and it is possible that full aerospire growth may 
be attained while part of the embryo is still steely. On the 
other hand, some corns become quite mealy when its length 
is comparatively short. Growth can be restricted hy with- 
holding air, without hindrance to enzymic conversion in the 
endosperm, and it lags behind the latter at low floor tempera- 
tures. The length of the acrospire is thus not always a true 
guide to modification, but it provides one of the most useful 
means of detecting irregularity in the growth of malt, with the 
accompanying irregularity in modification. 

The sinker ” test, which consists in rapidly stirring a 
counted number of corns into water and ascertaining the per« 
eentage that sink, is also extensively used, but it is equally 
open to serious criticism. The specific gravity of barley is 
usually between 1*02 and 1-08, while that of malt falls from 
1 *0 to 0 '95 when fully modified, so that barley sinks and lies 
flat on the bottom of the glass, incompletely modified malt 
sinks more or less slowly and the corns stand vertically, with 
their hard ends down, while well-grown malt floats. This is 
largely influenced by air spaces within the husks, and damage 
to the latter by polishing may cause many fully grown corns 
to sink in winter and give a wrong impression of their modifica- 
tion. The method can only be taken as a rough sorting test 
and sinking corns should be examined to mate sure of the reason. 

Samples should also be bitten down or crushed in a mortar. 
Their friability is generally a good guide to the extent of enzymic 
changes, though vitrification may sometimes occur on the kiln. 
Hard ends can be detected and distinguished from corns which 
have not gk'ifftnated or have only partly grown, 

(182) Modiftcation of Malt and its Brewing Value. 

The relation between the modification of malt, as judged 
by physical tests, and its utility or brewing value may be better 
appreciated by consideration of the further changes in coin- 
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position which occur in tlie mash tun. These are essentially' 
a continuation of the enzymic transformations of the carbo- 
hydrate, protein and other constituents of barley by which 
malting is characterised. The processes are carried further 
in the mash tun until about 75-80% of the dry weight of two- 
rowed malts becomes soluble, provided the prelinunary stages 
of their preparation have been properly conducted. Under- 
modification means that the physical condition of the barley 
and the colloidal state of its constituents have been insufficiently 
altered. Mashing methods may be varied in such a way as to 
deal with different degrees of modification but the extent to which 
it is possible to overcome defects is limited. These two essentials 
for satisfactory conversion must be considered together and 
the proper balance between them to secure wort of suitable 
composition can only be obtained by modification of the malt to 
an extent appropriate to the mashing method adopted. This 
is exemplified by differences in the decoction and infusion systems 
of mashing. The more or less prolonged boil to which part of 
the mash is subjected in the former renders some of the colloidal 
constituents of malt much more amenable to the action of 
enzymes than they would be if merely mixed with water at the 
moderate temperature of the infusion mash. 

For this reason ale brewers would consider niost lager malts 
as under-modified, while lager brewers regard ordinary ale 
malts as over-modified or even forced. It is a matter of pro- 
portion, each type of malt being suitable for the mashing piethod 
for which it is intended. There can thus be no definite standard 
of modification for all malts, and this must be taken into con- 
sideration in the physical appraisement of brewing value in 
which its degree plays such an important part. 

The effects of over-modification, that is modification beyond 
the stage which experience has shown to be most satisfactory 
for the particular brewing methods or beer for which the malt 
is intended, are not very clearly understood. They should not 
be confused with forcing, though the analytical indications may 
be the same in some respects, such as in an unusually high per- 
centage of cold water extract and pernranently soluble nitrogen. 
There is very little definite information on the effects of too 
prolonged germination to make any comparison between them 
and those due to high germination temperatures or stewing 
on the kiln. This is a good example of the many conditions 
in brewing which aw'ait carefully controlled experimental examina- 
tion and comparison with analytical determinations. Without 
such data it is impossible to make the fullest use of malt analysis 
or to interpret the 'warnings it may give. It is generally held 
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that Ibiological instability in the beer is liable to result from 
over-modilication and that the beer will be thin and lacking 
head-forming- properties, both of which are probably due to 
too great dispersion of colloidal wort constituents or their con- 
version into crystalloidal substances. 

(183) Colloidal State of Malt Constituents. 

Further light on the influence of modification on brewing 
value may be gained by consideration of the nature of the changes 
in barley constituents which were shown in Chapter IX to accom- 
pany the physical alterations. Their effect on the composition of 
the wort was shown, by reduction in viscosity, to result in change 
in the colloidal state of its constituents. This general change 
in physical properties was found to be parallel to chemical 
changes in some of the chief constituents of the malt. These 
changes were in the direction of molecular simplification and 
all apparently came to a stop at about the same time or, it was 
suggested, were afterwards balanced by processes of synthesis. 
They were marked by change of insoluble to soluble carbohydrates, 
of hemicelluloses to soluble pentosans and of proteins to soluble 
nitrogen compounds. All these changes correspond with increase 
in the dispersion of substances in a colloidal state and, ultimately, 
in their conversion to simpler crystalloid compounds. 

A number of the essential properties of beer are influenced by 
the degree of dispersion of its colloidal constituents. The 
formation of a stable foam is dependent on these and the head- 
forming capacity is reduced as their dispersion is increased. 
Production of haze is due to aggregation and precipitation of 
colloidal particles and stability, in this sense or the length of 
time over which the beer will remain bright, is increased by 
molecular simplification of the substances concerned. These 
properties are attributed in large measure to the proteins and 
their degradation products, but, to whatever constituent of 
malt they are due, it appears that increase in the degree of 
modification results., on the one hand, in reduction in fulness of 
flavour, and foam formation and retention. On the other liand, 
it decreases the tendency to precipitation of colloidal particles 
and increases the physical stability of beer or the length of time 
it will remain briglit, if unattacked by micro-organisms. 

These two classes of properties are not equally demanded 
in all types of beer. Fulness, with head formation and retention, 
is more important in stouts and many dark beers than per- 
manent brilliance. The latter property is essential in pale 
beers, particularly if pasteurised, and, must be secured, even 
though it means some loss of fulness and foaming power. It 
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follows that a more fully modified malt is necessary for stock 
pale beers and that a lower degree of modification is to be pre* 
ferred for running ales and stouts. Again, the conclusion is 
reached that there can be no optimum degree of modification 
and that judgment must be exercised in selecting malt modified 
to the correct degree for the particular kind of beer brewed. 

It is possible that the most decisive indications of the progress 
of modification will ultimately be obtained by some measure- 
ments related to the colloidal state of the constituents of malt 
or of its extracts. Reference has been made to Brown’s conten- 
tion that solution of the highly colloidal gum of barley was 
one of the most significant changes during malting. Uncertainty, 
however, still exists as to the nature of the substances which 
cause the high viscosity of worts from under-modified malts and 
must be enzymically broken down before the malt becomes 
friable. They may consist largely of hemicelluloses and related 
substances or, as Piratzky^ suggests, be of a pectinous nature. 
This author failed to find any explanation of the highly colloidal 
state of the worts in their protein, dextrin or pentosan constituents. 
The substance, of whatever nature it is, that causes the high 
viscosity of worts from under-modified malts appeared to be 
removed by precipitation with trichloracetic acid, since worts 
with very different viscosities produced from short-grown and 
long-grown malts had almost the same viscosity, after precipitation 
and filtration. 

Piratzky and Wiecha^ found a close relation between the viscos- 
ity of Congress extract worts of Continental lager malts and their 
modification. They obtained values for worts of 10% Plato with 
a Hoppler’s® falling sphere viscometer, ranging from 1-600 cp. 
for very fully modified samples to 2-187 for short-grown malts, 
and concluded that the viscosity for normally modified lager 
malts should be about 1-750 cp. Much more investigation will, 
however, be required before a decision can be made on the meaning 
and application of viscosity measurements. The present writer’s 
determinations, with a B.S.I. 1937 standard U-tube viscometer'^ 
No. 1 , are in agreement to a certain extent with those of Piratzky 
and Wiecha, giving values between 1-390 es. and 1-560 cs. for 
worts of lOSO sp. gr, from English and Californian malts, obtained 
by the Institute of Brewing method, but they appear to show' that 
factors dependent on the type of malt intervene and complicate 
the results. 

Measurements can be made either in terms of dynamic or 
kinematic viscosity and expressed as centipoise (cp.) or centistokes 
(cs.) respectively. Values obtained with the standard U-tube 
viscometers represent centistokes, which are equivalent to the 
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quotient of the dyaamic viscosity by the density of the liquid, 

CO, 

hence cs. = Determinations are always made at C., 

because the viscosity varies with the temperature, that of water 
at 20"^ C. is 1 0068 cs. or 1-0050 cp., the density being 0-99828. 

Very useful information in this connection is obtainable 
from the appearance of the wort obtained for extract deter- 
mination and the speed at which it filters. A fully modified 
malt should give a bright filtrate and increasing turbidity will 
frequently he found associated with decreasing modification. 
In cases of gross under- modification the filtration becomes very 
slow. 

(184) Analytical Determination of the Degree of Modification. 

As analytical methods became more generally used for testing 
the quality of malts, maltsters naturally began to ask for an 
analytical criterion of modification in the belief that some deter- 
mination based on composition would be more satisfactory 
than the physical tests hitherto relied on. An index or co- 
efdcient of modification, based on rigid analytical methods and 
capable of giving numerical expression to its degree, would clearly 
be valuable. It is consequently necessary to consider how 
this requirement can be met, and whether any of the tests yet 
suggested actually fulfil it or are otherwise useful as criteria 
of malting quality and utility. 

The investigations detailed in Chapter IX on the chemical 
changes accompanying modification suggest several methods of 
analysis that might be adopted to measure the progress of enzymic 
breakdown. They make it clear, however, that no figures 
obtained by determination of soluble products can completely 
satisfy the demand for a measure of modification. The opposing 
processes of breakdown and synthesis were shown to result, in 
most cases, in attainment of a maximum of soluble products at an 
earlier stage than that at which the malt is removed to the kiln. 
Practical experience would seem to indicate that the chemical 
and physical changes essential in good malt are not completed 
at that stage. The further changes during kilning must also 
not be overlooked. 

It follows that determinations of soluble products can only 
be of value, either as an index of modification or criterion of 
quality in malt, in so far as they correspond wdth brewing results. 
The most promising avenue of approach would seem to be 
through methods based on colloidal chemistry, but these have 
not yet been brought to such a point that they can be used with 
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confidence, though interesting results hav'e been obtained by 
Yiscosity measurements. Even in the present state of -un- 
certainty the chemical results detailed are helpful to brewers 
in that they make it possible to obtain a clearer conception of 
malt composition than was previously attainable. They have 
shown that the constituents of barley subject to enzymic change 
all go through a similar sequence of breakdown and synthesis 
and that the general course of events can be traced by following 
any one of thcna. This being the case, analytical convenience 
must play a large part in deciding which of the soluble products 
should be measured. It is not feasible in technical analysis 
to adopt the complicated methods necessary to follow the change 
in hordein or to estimate the products of hemicellulose breakdown. 
Much simpler analyses must be adopted and among those that 
suggest themselves as most likely to be useful are : — 

(1) The difference between the extract of coarse and fine 

grist. 

(2) The determination of cold water extract. 

(S) Estimation of permanently soluble niti'ogen or 

(4) Eormol-nitrogen. 

The implications of these analyses will therefore be examined 
individually. 

(185) Extract of Coarse and Fine Grist. 

A normally modified malt will usually give 1 to 2 lb. more 
extract when finely ground in comparison with the standard 
grind. The difference for a less well modified malt may be 
between 2 and 4 lb. The low extract with coarsely ground 
malt is due in part, at any rate, to locking up of carbohydrates 
hy protein matter. When the malt is finely" ground the granules 
are liberated from the protein, matrix in which they were embedded 
and more completely converted. The results of this method of 
analysis are influenced by other factors than modification, such 
as the diastatic activity and kilning, but tliey agree fairly well 
with other criteria of modification and are very useful in the 
appraisement of malt. Figures^ showing this for some Californian 
Atlas malts experimentally malted in a similar manner arc given 
in Table oS. 

A Seek mill at the standard setting of 0*5 mrn. was used for 
the coarsely ground Californian malts in Table 53 and a coffee 
mill for the fiine grind. The latter is rather unsatisfactory for 
the purpose as the grind cannot be standardised. The examples 
of coarse and fine grind extracts in Table 5T are of malts ground 
by the Seek laboratory and fine meal mills set with the Congress 
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sieves- Those in Table 54 represent malts ground vitli the 
Wiley mill with 2 mm. and 0*5 mm. sieves. This mill consists 
of a set of knives which revolve very closely to another set and 
cut the grain. Immediately the particles of the latter are small 
enough they pass through an accurately gauged sieve into the 
receiver tray, while the remainder continues to be cut until it 
also is reduced to the same degree of fineness. 


. —Ex'tra.c’t of Coause AyfD Fine Grists, CAriroRxiA^^ Atlas Malts 



A 

B 

1 C 

D 

E 

Extract on dry malt lb. 

coarse 

^ 6-0 

954 

i 

93 -T 

91-5 

88*3 

Extract on dry malt lb. fine 

966 

97-5 

95-8 

94-0 

92*0 

Ratio of coarse and fine 
extract 

99*4 

97-8 

97*8 

97-3 ‘ 

96-0 

Nitrogen % of dry barley 

1-300 

1 *398 

] *555 

1-612 

1*958 

P.S.X. % on dry malt 

0 359 

0-332 

0*356 

0*350 

0*423 

P.S.X. as % of Earley N . . 

27-6 

23*7 

22-9 

21*7 

21 -6 

Cold water extract % 

17-3 

16-1 

15-0 

14-5 

15*7 

Di astatic activity Lintner ° 

29-0 

28-0 

28-5 

31-0 

35-0 


Table 54.— Extract or Coarse a^^d Pine Grist (Wiley Mill) compared 
vsteth P.S.N. and C.W.E. 



English 

Pale 

English 

Mild 

English 

Lager 

Californian 

1 

2 

Extract Wiley, 2 inni. dry 

102*9 

97*2 

102-2 

95 -5 

1 94-7 

Extract Wiley, 0-5 niin. . , 

103*3 

100*5 

103*4 

96*1 

95*7 

Increase % 

0*39 

3-39 

1*17 

0-63 

1-00 

Extract Seek 0-5 inm. . . 

102*3 

98-8 i 

103-0 

94-8 

94-5 

P.S.N. % of total K 

39*3 

34*9 : 

36*0 

28 -G 

26*2 

Cold water extract 

18*5 

17*8 i 

17*8 

15-2 

13*6 


(186'- Cold Water E^ctract. 

The figures given in Chapter IX for the changes in cold water 
•extract during germination .suggest that it should prove a useful 
indication of the progress of nnodifieation. This is generally 
found to he the ease, as is shown in Tables 41, 53, 54?, and in 
several analyses given in later sections. The influence of kilning 
conditions is, however, rather marked, making it sometimes 
difficult to decide whether the increase in cold water extract 
is due to normal growth and modification or to stewing on the 
kiln. Nevertheless the information gained by this determination 
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in conjunction with other data is very helpful in the valuation 
of malt. 

Hartong® has devised a method for obtaining an estimate 
of the degree of modification of malt by mashing at various 
temperatures and comparing the extracts obtained with the 
Congress extract, whereby he obtains some measure of the 
action of the enzymes operating at these temperatures on various 
malt constituents. 50 grams of the malt is finely ground and 
continuously stirred for 1 hour at 25"", 45° 65° and 85° C. The 
mashes arc then rapidly cooled on ice and made up. to 450 grams. 
The first three are filtered but the mash made at 85° (185° Fahr.J, 
contains a lot of liquefied but unconverted starch and cannot 
be filtered. It is poured into a tall cylinder and allowed to 
stand over-night, after which the liquid is poured off and filtered 
through cotton wool. The specific gravities and extract are 
then determined by means of the Plato Table and compared 
one with another and with the Congress extract. Results obtained 
with a malt taken off the floor at 7, 8 and 10 days were as follows: 


Table 55. — ^Exibaot obtaineu rnoM Malt at Various Temperatures 

SAMPLES TAKEN PROM FLOOR ON THE 7te, 8tH, AND IOtH OAY 
Extract per cent. 


c. 

25° ‘ 

45° 

65“^ 

85° 

Congress 

7 days . . 

22-4 

28-0 

79-2 

71-6 

! 80-5 

8 days . . 

23-7 

29-fi 

78*7 

71-0 

79-5 

10 days . , 

27-1 

34-9 

78-3 

69*6 

79-8 


Per Cent, of Congress Extract 

Mean Value 

7 days . . 

27-8 

34-8 

98-4 

88-9 

52 *5 

8 days . . 

2S'8 

37*6 

99-0 

89-3 

63*9 

10 days . . 

34-0 

43-7 

98-1 

87-2 

65-8 


The results are used in the following manner. The extracts 
found at the four different temperatures arc expressed as a 
percentage of the Congress extract, which is regarded as the 
maximum- The mean value of the four percentages is then 
calculated. Hartong finds that this lies between 60 and 70 
for Continental lager malts and he refers to the excess over 58 
as the modification figure {Losungszahl). 

At 25° C. (77° F.) there is slight action by such enzymes 
as phytase and protease. At 45° C. (113° F.) the protease is 
active and at 65° C. ' (149° F.) all the enzymes work strongly. 
At 85° C. (185° F.) all the enzymes, with the exception of the 
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liquefying factor of diastase, are destroyed. The latter stiU 
retains some activity and the vrort obtained at 85® C. contains 
liquefied unconverted starch. 

(187) Products of Protein Breakdown. 

The degradation products of the proteins of barley appear 
to have more far-reaching effects on the properties of vrort and 
beer than those of any other enzymic change. For this reason 
they have been more fully studied than others and are attractive 
as a possible source of information on the degree of modifieation. 
The relation between the brewing quality of malt and the quantity 
of nitrogen extracted from it during mashing has been realised 
for a long time. Thus it was stated by Schjerning’ as early 
as 1910 that a general malt analysis does not yield sufficient 
data for a real valuation of its quality. For this, he contended, 
it was necessary to know whether the protein conversion was 
regular and completed. Schjerning was very emphatic in giving 
analytical criteria. He considered that a perfectly normal and 
complete conversion had been attained when a malt gave in the 
Congress analysis wort, 

(1) At least 38% of its total nitrogen in the form of soluble 
nitrogen ; 

(2) At least 27% its total nitrogen in the form of proteolytic 
decomposition products, and 

(3) When the laboratory wort did not contain any protein 
matter belonging to the group which he called Albumin 2. 

Sehjerning’s contentions have been borne out in essentials, 
though his methods of fractionation of wort nitrogen are no 
longer held to be very satisfactory. They have been amplified 
in details by more recent investigations and enxbodied in practice 
in the coefficient of modification ” based on permanently soluble 
nitrogen. It is not yet possible to be very definite in ascribing 
good or bad qualities to this or that constituent among the protein 
breakdown products, but it is generally held that there is a decrease 
in what may be called the colloidal properties of wort and beer 
as modification proceeds. This is accompanied by a reduction 
in the quantity of substances in such a colloidal state that they 
prevent a satisfactory break in wort or give turbidity in beer. 
Among these are colloidal nitrogenous substances which can 
be only partly removed from the wort during boiling and cooling 
and exist in beer in such an unstable state of equilibrium that 
only time or small changes in temperature or reaction are required 
to bring about coagulation and precipitation. 

The choice of simple analytical methods for determining the 
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quantity of protein breakdown products is at present limited to 
estimation of soluble, permanently soluble, coagulable and formol 
nitrogen, among which the permanently soluble nitrogen has 
been found most useful. A determination of formol-nitrogen 
might appear more definite as an indication of the degree of 
protein breakdown, but the analysis is rather delicate and the 
results are generally approximately parallel with permanently 
soluble nitrogen and, for the present purpose, appear to offer 
no advantages. The formol-nitrogen in extract worts from 
English malts is usually about 20-25% of the P.S.N., the percentage 
increasing with fuller modification, but it is rather lower with six- 
rowed Mediterranean type malts. 

It has been pointed out that the ready-formed soluble or 
permanently soluble nitrogen in malts can only be determined 
by analysis of extracts with very cold water. It is much more 
convenient to make use of the extract wort and numerous analyses 
have shown that very similar conclusions are reached by use of 
the hot mash in place of cold water extracts. The course of events 
revealed by the two analyses is very similar, although the pro- 
portions of the various nitrogen fractions are different. Owing 
to proteolysis at the higher temperature, the permanently soluble 
nitrogen of the hot mash is usually about one-third higher than 
that extracted by ice-cold water. The figures in Table 56 provide 
a comparison of results obtained by extraction at different 
temperatures of two malts from similar Spratt- Archer barleys.® 
A was fully modified and contained 1*45% of nitrogen on dry 
matter. B was definitely under-modified and had a nitrogen 
content of 1 *51 %. 


Table 56. — Nitbogex Extracted jfrom: Wjell-modieied (A) and Uj!Jdek- 
MODIFIED (B) Malts at Vabious Temperatures, as Per Cext. of Total 
Nitrogen of Malt 


Temp, of mash 

Permanently soluble 
nitrogen 

Coagulable nitrogen 

j Total soil! U 

e nitrogen 



B 


11 


B 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

.32“ K 

25 -5 

18-7 

6-4 

10*2 

31-9 

28 -O 

70“ F. 

28-] 

24 '5 

5*0 

0*1 

33-1 

30 6 

J40“F. 

40 4 

36 0 

14 

2*0 

41-8 

38-(> 

]50“R 

39-7 

33-3 

07 

0*7 

40-4 

34 ■(> 

160“ F. 

34-8 

30*6 

0*0 

0-0 

34-8 

30-6 


The t convenient method for expressing nitrogen frac- 
tions is as percentage of the total nitrogen of the malt. The 
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calculation with the Institute of Brewing wort is based on the 
assumption that the latter is a 10% extract of the malt. Thus 
0-05 gram of P.S.N. in 100 ml. of the wort is equivalent to 0*5% 
on the malt and would be 33-8% of the total nitrogen with a 
malt containing 1-5% of nitrogen. The calculation from the 
Congress wort is rather different, as the mash is made up to 
450 grains. The weight of the wort is consequently 450 grams 
less the weight of the grains. The latter is 50 grams less half the 
moisture content of the malt, less half the extract per cent, 
calculated from the Plato Tables. If a measured volume of 
wort is taken for nitrogen determination, its weight must be 
calculated from the specific gravity before the nitrogen found 
is calculated back to the malt. 

It is necessary to adopt a standard method of boiling the wort 
in order to obtain consistent results. Thus 200 ml. of the wort 
may be boiled for 15 minutes, excessive diminution of volume 
being prevented by adding sufficient water before boiling to 
ensure that the final volume shall be about 150 ml. The boiled 
wort is returned to the 200 ml. flask, cooled to 60^^ Fahr., made 
up to volume and filtered. The nitrogen is determined in 25 
or 50 ml. by the Kjeldahl- Gunning process. 

This method of boiling does not completely precipitate 
coagulable nitrogen. More complete precipitation is secured 
by boiling the wort under a reflux condenser for 5 hours in a 
bath of saturated salt solution, as suggested by Windisch, Kolbach 
and Vogl,® but the simpler process is generally adopted. 

It will be noted from the figures in Table 56 that the coaguL 
able nitrogen in the hot mash is much reduced In comparison 
with that in the cold extract. This depends largely on coagula- 
tion during mashing but also, in part, on further degradation of 
coagulable proteins. Since this reduction is liable to vary, and 
with it the quantity of soluble nitrogen, determination of per- 
manently soluble nitrogen is to be preferred to that of the re- 
maining soluble nitrogen, though the latter is frequently used. 
The figures in Table 57 from analyses of Congress worts by 
Kolbach^® are typical of results obtained. They show that the 
percentage of nitrogen that becomes soluble in the hot wort re- 
mains practically constant daring the latter half of the flooring 
period, just as was found to be the case with the ready-formed 
soluble nitrogen of malt. They also show that the total nitrogen 
of the malt may increase slightly in some cases and decrease in 
others as germination proceeds. As a result, the soluble nitrogen 
when expressed as a percentage of the total nitrogen remained 
constant during the last tliree days with malt A, but increased 
during the last two days with B. 
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Ta.ble 57. — Soluble Hitrooen oe Malts at Dipeerent Stages 
OP G* 

CONGRESS 3IASH 




Malt A 



Malt B 


Days’ germination 

7 

9 

10 

6 

8 ! 

9 

Nitrogen % on dry malt. . 

l-77() 

1-806 

1*821 

1*726 

1*696 

1-681 

Soluble N % on dry malt 

0-596 

0-607 

0-613 

0*659 

0*696 

0-700 

Soluble N as % of total N" 

33*7 

33-7 

33*7 

38-2 

! 41-0 

41-6 

Extract % Tine ground . . 

79-5 

79-2 

79*3 

81*2 

81-0 

8M 

,, Coarse ground 

78*1 

78-0 

78*1 

80*4 

80-7 

80-8 

„ Difference 

1-4 

1-2 

1*2 

0*8 

0-8 

0-3 

Appearance of wort 
Average acrospire length 

si. opal 

clear 

clear 

sL opal 

clear 

clear 

Yc 

63 

69 

77 

_ 

— 


Sinkers % 

46 

38 

: 24 . 

— 

— 

~ 


Extract lb. per qmxter = % Extract x 0*8 


The increasing physical modification of A, while the soluble 
nitrogen remains practically constant as a result of the balance 
of down-grade and up-grade processes, is shown by the fall in 
the percentage of sinkers, by increase in the length of the acro- 
spire and, less clearly, by decreasing difference between the 
extracts of the finely and coarsely ground malt. The figure for 
acrospire length is the sum of the products of the percentages of 
corns in which the growth was |, f, 1 and 5 /4ths of the 

corn length by the respect iv^e lengths of the acrospires. Thus 

2xi-f38xi-h5lXf4-10xi + 4Xl+0 X 5/4 = 62-5 

It is essential that the method of mashing adopted in deter- 
minations of soluble or permanently soluble nitrogen should be 
specified, on account of the different results obtained. It is 
advisable to adhere to one or other of the standard methods, 
for which comparative results are given in Table 58. The 
permanently soluble nitrogen of the malt calculated from the 
Congress wort is usually about or ^ greater than if the 
determination is made in wort from the Institute of Brewing 
extract mash, on account of the lower initial mashing temperature 
of the former and greater proteolysis. 

The figures in the columns headed P.S.N. % of total N* 
corresponded with the modification of the malts, so far as that 
could he judged by physical examination, a higher figure 
representing fuller modification. Analyses of a large number 
of commercially-made malts show that 36-88% of perman- 
ently soluble nitrogen on total nitrogen is a normal figure for 
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well-modified malts made from English barleys, and that malts 
giving lower figures are less fully naodified or contain a proportion 
of dead or slightly grown corns. The following points should 
also be noted. 

The ‘‘ normal ’’ figure for P.S.N. as % of total nitrogen varies 
in different varieties of barley and is considerably lower in six- 
rowed barleys of Mediterranean type than in two-rowed barleys. 
80 % in Californian malts corresponds with 36% in English malts. 

Barleys with a higher nitrogen content give lower figures 
than low nitrogen barleys of the same variety when malted in a 
comparable manner. This corresponds with the increasing 
stubbornness usually associated in the maltings with greater 
nitrogen content. 


Table 58. — Perhanextey' Soeuble Niteooen of Maets 

(% Oir DRY MALT AND % ON TOTAE 
INSTITITTE OF BREWTNG AND CONGRESS ANALYSES 



Total 

nitrogen 

% 

of malt 

Inst, of Brewing 

Congress 

Malt 

P-S.N.o/o 
of malt 

P.S.N. % 
of total 

P.S.N. % 
of malt 

P.S.N. % 
of total N 

1 English 

1-280 

0-505 

39-4 

0*654 

51*1 

2 „ 

1-475 

0-634 

36*2 

0*650 

44*0 

3 „ 

1-472 

0*521 

35*4 

0*600 

41*1 

4 „ 

1-595 

0*529 

33*2 

0*616 

38*6 

5 „ 

1-625 

0*476 

29-3 

0*606 

37-3 

6 Californian 

1-305 

0*404 

31 *0 

0-496 

38*0 

7 

1-585 

0463 

28*8 

0-560 

36*0 

8 „ .. .. 

1-561 

0*403 

25*8 

0-534 

34*2 

9 Trench lager 

1-455 1 

0415 

28*5 

0-510 

35*0 

10 Danish lager 

1*846 

0*506 

27*4 

0-594 

32*2 

11 Canada Western 
(Dia^atic Malt) 

2*206 

0*650 

29-5 

0-809 

36*7 


(188) Coefficient of Modification. 

It has been shown in this surv^ey of available methods for 
obtaining a numerical expression of the degree of modification 
that no method based on determination of soluble products of 
enzymic breakdown is quite satisfactory, since modifieation 
apparently proceeds after the maximum quantity is found. 
It is believed that physical methods based on measurement of 
the colloidal state of malt or wort constituents will probably 
ultimately be found the most useful, but these have not yet been 
so fully studied as the chemical processes. The determination 
of the difference between the extracts of coarsely and finely 
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^ound grist does afford some information on the colloidal state 
of malt constituents and has proved a rery good index of modifi» 
cation, approaching more closely to a measure of physical modifi- 
cation than the chemical methods. It, however, demands stan- 
dard mills of a precision beyond that found in many laboratories 
in order that the results may be consistent and reproducible. 

Of the chemical methods, the determinations of cold water 
extract and permanently soluble nitrogen are the simplest and 
most readily standardised. The cold water extract appears to 
be more subject, under normal malting conditions, than the 
permanently soluble nitrogen, to influences on the kiln, which 
introduce considerations somewhat apart from the usual inter- 
pretation of modification. The P.S.IST. also has the advantage of 
very close correlation with wort and beer properties that are inti- 
mately associated with protein breakdown and modification in the 
chemical sense. At present it holds the field as the most generally 
useful determination, and has been specifically referred to as the 
Index of Modification.® 

Considerable experience of its application in malt analysis 
has led to the conclusion that the figure obtained by expressing 
the permanently soluble nitrogen of the hot mash wort as a 
percentage of the total nitrogen of the malt is remarkably closely 
correlated with the modification of the malt, as judged by 
physical and other tests, and can be used with considerable confi- 
dence as an indication of the utility of the malt and of the be- 
haviour of the beer made from it. It is not a measure of the 
full extent of the changes undergone by the proteins during 
malting, but only an expression of the balance between down- 
grade and up-grade processes, which may be reached before 
modification is complete. Yet it serves for practical purposes 
as a very useful index or coefficient of modification. 

The term “index of modification,” as applied in this way, 
may be criticised and has been qualified as “index of protein 
modification ” or the “ permanently soluble nitrogen index of 
modification,” but the former is not any more accurate as a 
description of what is measured by the permanently soluble nitro- 
gen than the original term and the latter is cumbersome, though 
more precise. “ Coefficient of modification ” is perhaps more 
satisfactory, suggesting something that acts with or is correlated 
with modification but, to avoid uncertainty, the analytical results 
should be expressed simply as P.S.N*. % of total nitrogen. 

The following points may be noted in connection with the 
use of this empirically derived “coefficient of modification” 
as an indication of the quality of malt or its behaviour in 
brewing. 
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(1) English malts of proved good brewing quality for pale 
or mild ales, containing about 1-4-1 *6% of nitrogen, made from 
good quality, fully mature barley, normally and evenly modified 
as judged in other v^ays, usually give 3d-S8% of P.S.N. on total 
nitrogen. 

(2) Such malts have proved suitable for brewing beers of 
lasting brilliance in bottle. Percentages of S8-40 are in some 
cases preferred, wbOe 34—36% indicates greater properties of 
fulness and head retention, but less protein stability. 

(3) A lower percentage is usually associated with incomplete 
modification, with uneven growth due to a proportion of im- 
mature or prematurely ripened barley in the bulk or to the 
presence of thin or nnmalted corns. 

(4) Malts with these defects are definitely of lower brewing 
quality and as the P.S.N. percentage approaches 30 they become 
increasingly liable to give beer with defects due to the presence 
of colloidal constituents in a low state of dispersion, such as 
difficulties in fermentation and fining or an early haze formation, 

(5) A high percentage, readily obtained by normal malting 
methods, distinguishes mellow barley from immature or pre- 
maturely ripened grain. It may sometimes be associated with 
unsoundness in the barley. 

(6) The percentage usually corresponds with the friability 
of the malt. 

(7) A low percentage is often associated with lack of brilliance 
in the analysis wort, and sometimes with a wort that will not 
filter bright even after boiling. It is difficult to get a percentage 
as high as 34-36 with English barleys containing over 1*6^% of 
nitrogen. 

(8) With Californian and similar six-rowed malts, a percentage 
of 30-32 corresponds with 36-38 given by two-rowed malts. 


INTERPRETATION OF MALT ANALYSES 

(18^) Nitrogen Content of Malt. 

The significance attached to the nitrogen content of barley 
and malt suggests that the standard methods of anabasis are 
incomplete in an important respect and inadequate to give all 
the information obtainable by simple methods. The other 
determinations are related so closely to nitrogen content that, 
given reasonable skill in the physical examination of malt, with 
ability to judge its colour, moisture content and modification 
from the bite, it is possible to calculate the extract with very 
close approximation from the nitrogen content and size of the 
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corns and wite the ordinary standard analysis with fair confidence 
from this one determination only. The same applies to the 
extract. Given that one determination, it is possible to calculate 
the nitrogen content and base the other figures on these and 
on the friability and flavour of the malt. This intimate relation 
between the various analytical determinations in a normal malt 
is the basis of their interpretation, while abnormalities, usually 
meaning some defect in the malt, can be detected if nitrogen 
determination is added to the standard analyses. 

The influence of nitrogen content on quality applies equally to 
malt as to barley. Insistence on its importance does not mean that 
the effects on quality of constituents other than nitrogenous sub- 
stances are overlooked but, rather, that they are less well known. 
Some of the properties of malt and wort genexally- attributed to 
nitrogen in some of its forms may quite well ultimately be found 
to depend on other substances. The nitrogen content can, how- 
ever, be determined accurately and consequently becomes the 
centre point of the interpretation of analyses as well as a key to 
the quality of malts. 

It is impossible to state an optimum nitrogen content to 
cover malts for all purposes. Malts of similar type, graded accord- 
ing to appearance and other physical properties, usually show a 
corresponding gradation in nitrogen content and fall into groups 
suitable for different purposes. Thus fine malts with 1-2 to 1 -4% 
of nitrogen are suitable for higher gravity, all-malt ales, while 
1-5 to 1*7% of nitrogen is to be preferred as the percentage of 
unmalted grain increase to about 25 % and malts with 1 -8 to 
2 0% are desirable with greater proportions of malt adjuncts, 
if they can be obtained sufficiently well modified. The gravity 
of the wort must also be taken into account when deciding on 
the most appropriate nitrogen content, because a certain minimum 
quantity of nitrogenous yeast nutrients is requisite and lower 
wort gravity means dilution of those present. A difficulty in 
selecting English malts for lighter beers arises from the frequency 
with which the required quantity of nitrogen is accompanied by 
defects due to uneven or inadequate modiheation. All the 
desirable properties dependent on nitrogen content, including 
flavour, head retention and yeast nutrition, can be secured in 
stronger beers from low nitrogen malts, which should have none 
of the defects so common in higher nitrogen malts and give higli 
extracts. 

It is necessary to take the variety of barley and the place 
where it was grown into consideration when Judging the implica- 
tion of its total nitrogen content. American barleys of Manchuria 
type malt easily with 2*0% of nitrogen and make good malts of 
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their kind. Malt with, an eq[ually high nitrogen content from 
other barleys would almost certainly be rejected for ale brewing, 
even if it had not been condemned as barley’. In almost all 
cases an English or Californian malt AVith over 1 -7% of nitrogen 
will be found to have presented difficulties in malting and to be 
under-modified. About 1-6% of nitrogen is considered excellent 
in Continental pale lager malts. 1-8 to 2-0% is required to give 
the full favour of Munich malt. 

(190) Use of Permanently Soluble Nitrogen Determination. 

Although a permanently soluble nitrogen percentage of 36 
on total nitrogen was mentioned as a kind of datum line for 
estimating the degree of modification in English malts, there 
is no suggestion that it marks a rigid demarcation between good 
and poor brewing quality. It is about the average figure for 
two-rowed English malts of ordinary good quality and modifica- 
tion. Higher figures appear to be correlated with more extensive 
change in the colloidal state of the various malt constituents 
extracted in mashing and lower figures apparently mean that 
some exist in a comparatively low state of dispersion in the wort. 
The properties of beer materially depend on this feature of wort 
composition. High dispersion tends towards lasting brilliance 
but .may, if pushed too far, cause a lack of fulness and head 
retention. Insufficient change in colloidal character involves a 
tendency to precipitation of particles existing in a low state of 
dispersion, producing excessive sediments, protein haze in beer 
and, possibly, yeast coatings. Intermediate conditions appear 
to be favourable to fulness of flavour and foam stabilit^^ 

Hence there can be no standard coefficient of modification, 
appropriate to all kinds of beer. Malts with higher or lower 
values would be selected according as lasting brilliance or 
characters depending on colloidal properties are desired. A 
high value may be essential for carbonated, bottled pale beers, 
but a lower figure would be preferred fox stouts and most draught 
ales. Requirements with different brewing processes also vary. 
Some, the decoction mash in particular, deal adequately with 
less fully modified naalts than others. 

Other qualifications have to be considered in connection 
with the variety of the barley. It has been shown that the 
permanently soluble nitrogen of Californian and other six -rowed 
malts of similar type is considerably lower than that of English 
malts of the same nitrogen content when comparably malted. 
A datum line of 30 for Californian malts coivesponds with 36 
for English. Further, high nitrogen barleys do not normally 
yield such a high proportion of their total nitrogen in the soluble 
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form as low nitrogen barleys of the same va.riety. It is difficult 
to get a coefficient of modification of with English barleys 
containing 1-6% or more of nitrogen on dry matter. This may 
be taken as an indication of the lower malting quality of such 
barleys, and must be borne in mind when comparing the figures 
given by different malts. 

A significant feature of this coefficient of modification is its 
value as an indication of the purpose for which the malt is most 
suitable, when considered in relation with other analytical data 
or criteria of quality. Having decided on the most satisfactory 
percentage of permanently soluble nitrogen on total nitrogen 
for any particular beer and brewing method, it is possible to 
select barleys which should yield these figures when malted. 
Failure to obtain the desired percentage on total nitrogen may- 
be due to immature or unscreened barley or unsuitable malting 
procedure. The analyses given in Chapter IX show that attempts 
to raise the percentage by higher floor temperatures or forcing 
methods are likely to fail and that a slow and steady germination 
during the first half of the flooring period would probably be 
more effective. The germinative activity of the barley must 
be taken into account. Thus a vigorously growing barley, with 
high proteolytic activity, may be germinated at considerably 
higher temperatures than would be pernodssible for one in which 
the growth is less active and enzymic development lower. 

It has been pointed out that the quantity of permanently 
soluble nitrogen extracted from a malt varies vyith the condi- 
tions of mashing, and that considerably more is extracted in a 
decoction than in an infusion mash. Hence a malt that might 
appear under- modified for infusion mashing, in the sense that it 
yields too little of its total nitrogen in soluble forms, might be 
quite adequately modified for a decoction mash. 

The figures in Table 59 will serve as a guide to the interpreta- 
tion of analyses. They must be read with due regard to the 
purpose for which the malt is intended. Hence the descriptive 
terms are only relative to their application, but the figures to 

Ta.ble 59. — P.S.X. % OF Total X .\s a. "‘Coepficieot of M oniric ation 


1. Very fully or over- modified 

2. Well modified malts 

3. Moderately modified 

4. Low or under-modified 


2-ro^vecl nmlts 

-41 

40-;^6 

35-32 

31- 


1 6- rowed malts 

-34 

33-30 

29-26 

25- 
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which they are applied will generally be found to correspond 
with the friability of the malt. Only one set of figures is given 
to cover all malts, whether for ale or lager. If they are applied 
to lager malts, it must be noted that they refer to analyses made b\' 
the Congress method, and that they refer to soluble nitrogen 
and not permanently soluble, ale malts being analysed by the 
Institute of Brewing method to obtain the figures given. 

Elolbach found that the soluble nitrogen of the Congress 
wort from a large number of lager malts varied between 32 and 
48% of the total nitrogen of the malt, averaging 33%. He 
considered that over 41 % represented very good modification, 
between 35 and 41% good modification, and below 35% only 
moderately modified. The coagulahle nitrogen of the Congress 
mash averages about 5% of the total nitrogen, so that these 
figures should be reduced by about 5 to give permanently soluble 
nitrogen. Since the solubility of coagulable nitrogen may be 
influenced by the increasing quantity of soluble salts in the malt 
as modification proceeds, Xolbach and Antelmann^^ later stated 
that a comparison of protein modification could only be made by 
means of the permanently soluble nitrogen. 

(191) Yeast Nutrition. 

The absolut^^uantity of permanently soluMe nitrogen in 
the analysis wort should also be considered in connection with 
yeast-nutfleiit requirements. It is helpful to express it for 
this purpose as a percentage on wort solids, since allowance can 
then be made more easily for the gravity of the wort. This 
point is returned to in Section 206, in connection with the selection 
of malt for different kinds of beer, but it should be noted that 
a higher percentage on wort solids is required in light gravity 
beers than in stronger, in order that the minimum requirements 
should be met in the former. It is not possible to give definite 
mininaum figures, which must vary according to other conditions, 
but suggestions are made in the Section referred to. It is also 
possible in some cases tliat the quantity of permanently soluble 
nitrogen found is fallacious as an expression of yeast -nutrient 
qualities, since the latter do not depend on it in its entirety but 
rather on the proportion in the simplest molecular forms. The 
quantity of formol-nitrogen present is probably a good guide 
to these and, since the percentage of formol-iiitrogen in the 
permanently soluble nitrogen tends to fall with decreasing 
modification, a higher permanently soluble nitrogen in a badly 
modified malt may actually contain less directly assimilable 
nitrogen than a lower permanently soluble nitrogen in a more 
fully modified malt. 
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(192) Application of Extract Prediction Equations. 

Interpretation of the results of extract determinations rests 
on their correlation with the malt type, nitrogen content and 
size. It usually involves consideration of whether the highest 
extract consistent with its type has been secured and, sometimes, 
whether variations through a large bulk or contract are due to 
unavoidable differences in the included growths of barley or to 
some defect in malting or mashing. A modification of Bishop’s 
extract equation 

E = A - 10 -5 N -h 0 2 G 

can be usefully applied to analyses by the Institute of Brewing 
standard method. It is only rarely that a direct comparison 
can be made between barley and malt and it is nece’Ssary slightly 
to alter the constants in the equation when it is applied to malt 
analyses to allow for an average loss of nitrogen content and 
thousand-corn weight during malting. The following modified 
equation has been found suitable for the purpose.® 

E A — 10-fi ISr -b 0*22 

This equation can be used in two ways : (1) If the varietal 
factor of the barley malted is known, this can be substituted 
in the equation with the nitrogen content and thousand-corn weight 
of the malt, both on dry basis, and the extract calculated. This 
is compared with the extract found, also on dry weight. (2) It is 
frequently more convenient to substitute the extract found on 
dry malt, the nitrogen content and thousand-corn weight in the 
equation and calculate A. This gives a more striking comparison 
between different malts and valuable information on the malt 
under examination when this “extract index” is compared 
with the known average value of A for its type. 

Normally modified malts of the same type have been found to 
give remarkably consistent extract indices in any one season 
and over a number of seasons, so that it is possible to base con- 
clusions on variations from the average value obtained with par- 
ticular samples. In normal seasons 108-5 and 103 have proved 
to be suitable comparison values of A for English and six-rowed 
Californian malts respectively. 108-5 has been found more 
accurately to represent the extract index of Spratt- Archer than 
Plumage -Archer malts, for which 108 is more usual. 101 and 
102 are better values for some six-rowed Mediterranean type 
malts than 103, while lOfi-lOT is closer to that usually obtained 
with American Manchuria malts. In some cases a small altera- 
tion in these figures to correspond with the average of the malts 
made or used ma^^ be found necessary. Values of 109-110 have 
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been found more characteristic for English malts in seasons, 
such as 1936, when the harlejrs modified more easily than usual. 
The standard of comparison is soon found each season, and low 
values can generally be traced to some defect in the malt or 
barley or to under- modification. 

Analyses by the Congress methods can be examined in the 
same way, using the equation given in Section 74, 

E = A — 0 -85 P -f 0 15 G 

and the varietal constants 84 and 79 for two-rowed European 
and six-rowed Californian malts respectively, or the modification 
of this equation found by trial to be most appropriate. P 
represents protein in this equation and all values used or calculated 
are on moisture-free basis. 

(193) Summary. 

Quality in malt is generally judged by its regularity of ger- 
mination, friability and appearance. High quality usually 
means a malt made from the finest barley of its type, with a low 
nitrogen content. These criteria do not necessarily coincide 
with the brewing value of the malt. For many purposes a malt 
with a higher nitrogen content and inferior appearance is to be 
preferred. Among the most important factors in brewing value 
is the degree of modification of the malt, but requirements differ 
according to the brewing methods and type of beer. It is conse- 
quently desirable to have analytical methods by which the 
modification can be measured. Physical or chemical methods 
might be applied for this purpose, since the effects of variations 
are due to differences in the colloidal state of substances extracted 
as well as to their chemical composition. Yery promising results 
have been obtained by measurement of the viscosity of the 
extract wort and useful information is given by the difference 
between the extracts of coarsely and finely ground malt. 

There are restrictions on the applicability of chemical methods, 
but determination of the protein degradation products in wort 
and of the cold water extract liave been found to give results 
which are very concordant with the physical appraisement of 
modification. The permanently soluble nitrogen expressed as a 
percentage of the total nitrogen of the wort is used as a “ co- 
efficient of modification,’’ being preferred to determination of 
other enzymic breakdown products, on account of its usefulness 
in other directions. Its utility for assessing moditication depends 
on its correlation with properties of the wort and beer inadt* 
from the malt in question. There is now a good deal of evidence 
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from breweries that this coefficierit of modification does in 
fact serve to indicate the brewing value of the malt, and the 
purposes for which, it is suitable. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TYPICAL MALT ANALYSES AND THEIR 

INTERPRETATION 

• 

ALE MALTS 

(194) Analytical Criteria of the Quality or Brewin^^ Value 

of Malts. 

TLe analyses eallected ia the foUovsing pages ha\re been 
selected either as representatiTe of various types and grades of 
malt o|. to illustrate how certain defects can be detected from 
analytical results. They were carried out strictly in afecordance 
with the standard methods of the Institute of Brewing or Congress, 
as the case may be, with additional determinations of total 
nitrogen, permanently soluble nitrogen and thousand-corn weight. 
Their interpretation is "based on 

(1) Considerations arising from the standard determinations. 

(2) Correlation of these results by means of the total nitrogen 
content. 

(3) Comparison of the extract obtained with the potential 
extract, calculated from the modified prediction equation. 

(4) Consideration of the relation between the permanently 
soluble nitrogen arid the total nitrogen content of the malt, 

(5) Inferences on the degree of modification based on the 
total nitrogen, permanently soluble nitrogen, cold water extract 
and extract. In some cases comparisons are made between 
the extracts of coarsely and fmeU^ ground grists. 

(6) In all cases it is assumed that a critical ph)'sical examina- 
tion of the malts was made. 

(195) English Pale Ale Malts. 

The first two analyses in Table 60 are representative of tine 
English pale ale malts. They are well balanced, as showni by 
correlation of the results of the standard determinations with 
the nitrogen content and thousand-corn weight. The extracts 
on dry malt correspond wdth those calculated from the equation 

E == A — 10-6 N -f 0-22 G 
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using the varietal factors 108*5 and 108-0 for Spratt-Areher and 
Plunaage-Archer respectively”. The nitrogen content is low in 
both cases, corresponding with high'-class barleys of fine appear- 
ance. The permanently soluble nitrogens are rather low for 
light gravity beers and suggest that lack of yeast nutrients w6uld 
result if more than a very small proportion of unmalted cereals 
or sugar was used with them. These malts are particularly 
suitable for all malt beers of good gravity, the permanently 
soluble nitrogen being typical of normally malted, well-modified 
English malts, as shown by its percentage of the total nitrogen. 
The cold water extracts and extracts, the latter agreeing with those 
calculated, also correspond with full but not excessive modification,. 
The diastatic activities and are also normal and agree with 
the curing as indicated by the colours, which are suitable for 
pale ales of fairly high gravity. 


Table -English Pale Malts 



Spr&tt- 
. rch.er 
(1) 

Plumage- 

Arcter 

i^) 

Same bull 
small, fin 
Archer 

(3) 

. af rather 
e Spr^tt- 
barley 

(4) 

Moisture % 

1*5 

1*8 

2-0 

2*0 

Extract, lb. 836 Ih. 

100-5 

100*6 

98-4 

&8-5 

Colour, 1-inch cell 

4-5 

4-0 

5-6 

6*0 

Cold water extract % 

18-0 

18*7 

18-5 

19*0 

Diastatic acti-vity, L® 

36-0 

37*0 

35-0 

38*0 

[aln of wort solids 

118-5 

119-0 

121-5 

119*0 

Extract, on dry malt 

102-0 

102-4 

100-4 

100*5 

TotalN%„ ,, 

1-342 

1*314 

1-458 

1*471 

P.S.N. % „ „ 

0*510 

0*509 

0-404 

0-577 

„ % on total 

38*0 

38-7 

34-6 

* 39-2 

,, % on wort solids 

0-67 

0*67 

0-66 

‘ 0-77 

IDOO-corn dry weight, gr. 

35*3 

38-0 

31-6 

31-8 

Calculated extract 

102*1 

102-4 

100-0 

09-9 

Extract index 

108*6 

108-0 

108-9 

109-1 

1 


Nos. 3 and 4 were made from the same barley, and are good 
examples of differences in analytical figures due to varying 
degrees of modification. It would be judged from the cold 
water extracts and [ajj^ that No. 4 was more fully modified than 
No. 3. This is borne out by its greater permanently soluble 
nitrogen and also by the extract. The extract comparison is 
made by substituting the extracts, nitrogen percentages and 
thousand-corn weights in the above equation and calculating A 
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as the extract index. This shows a difference of 0 -2 lb, in favour 
of No. 4, although its nitrogen content is sliglitly greater than 
that of No. 3. The difference between the two extracts is, 
however, so slight as to be within the limits of experimental 
error, but taken in conjunction with the other figures, appears 
to be significant. The extract indices are higher than is usual 
for Spratt- Archer in normal years, 108-5, but are typical of the 
barleys of 1936 which malted very easily, as is also shown by 
the cold water extracts. 

The inferences to be drawn from the permanently soluble 
percentages of the total nitrogen, namely^ 34*8 and 39-2, are 
that No. 4 was more fully modified than No. 3, but not that it 
was necessarily a better malt on that account. The choice 
would depend on the use to which the malts were to be put. 
The figures for No. 3 indicate that it is a satisfactory malt for 
some beers and would probably he chosen for naturally conditioned 
pale ales, particularly for draught purposes. No. 4 'would, on the 
other hand, he selected for carbonated bottled beers if brilliance 
over a long period of storage was required. 39 -2 is not so high 
as to suggest instability due to over-modification. The good 
agreement between the cold water extract, extract, permanently 
soluble nitrogen and its percentage of the total nitrogen in relation 
with modification in each malt will be noticed. No figures 
for the extract of finely ground grist or for the wort viscosities 
are available, but they would probably correspond with the other 
det erminati ons . 

Low molecular protein degradation products are among the 
most important yeast-nutrient substances in wort and at the 
present time there is no better analytical method of comparing 
their relative quantities in different worts, often referred to as 
the yeast-nutrient properties of the malts, than determination 
of the permanently soluble nitrogen. Only a proportion of this 
nitrogen is assimilable by yeast but the total quantity appears to 
provide a satisfactory meastire of the nutrient fractions. The 
best comparison for this purpose is obtained by expressing the 
permanently soluble nitrogen as a percentage on the wort solids. 
The latter w'ere calculated for tlie accompanying tables from the 
specific gravity of the extract wort by means of the solution 
divisor 4. It is sometimes useful for rapid calculation to know 
that the percentage of dry solids in the extract wort is 3 /40 of 
the extract in brewers’ pounds of the malt, assuming a solution 
divisor of 3 -97. 

Malts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are shown by the P.S.N. on wort solids 
to be identical in yeast- nutrient properties, the lower modifica- 
tion of No. 3 reducing its P.S.N., despite its greater nitrogen 
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content. It is possible that the yeast nutrients in the less well 
modified malts are lower than the P.S.N. comparison suggests, 
since the percentage of formol-nitrogen in the permanently 
soluble nitrogen of such malts is rather less than with more 
fully modified samples. No. 4 stands apart from the other three 
and would be chosen, despite its lower extract, in preference to 
any of them, for beers of light gravity or for use with flakes, 
grits or sugars which yield no soluble nitrogen. Its higher 
colour and corresponding flavour would also be advantageous 
under such circumstances, though probably unsuitable for all 
malt pale ales of high gravity. Although more highly cured 
than Nos. 1 and 2, the diastatic activity of No. 4 is greater, 
corresponding with its higher nitrogen content. 

The malts were all of excellent appearance and physical 
character, while the analyses are all so satisfactory that the 
prices might well be governed by the extracts. Actual market 
conditions, however, placed a moderate premium on N'os. 1 
and 2. 

( 196 ) Mild Ale Malts. 

The analyses in Table 61 are representative of five types of 
mild ale malt. The Scotch Plumage- Archer and the- Spratt- 
Archer are both of very high quality and there is nothing in 
the analyses, apart from the colour, to show that they are not 


Tjlble 61. — Mild Ale Malts 



Sootch 
Plumage '■ 

A ro ller 
(5) 

Spratt- 

Archor 

Vorkshire 

Plumage 

(7) 

Medium. 

Plumage- 

Archer 

(8) 

Coarse 

Plumage- 

Archer 

(^) 

Moisture % 

1-7 

2d 

2-0 

2-6 

2-5 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. 

100-6 

99-0 

99-4 

97-2 

96-8 

Colour 1-incb cell 

6-5 

6-0 

7-0 

S-0 

7-5 

Cold water extract % 

19-1 

1 18-7 

17-7 

17-8 

17-5 

Diastatie activity \ ° . . 

32-0 

35-0 

32-0 

31-0 

33-0 

[a]D of wort solids 

120-5 

120-2 

121 -5 

120-4 

120-4 

Extract on dry malt . , 

102-3 

lOM 

101-4 

99-8 

99-3 

Total „ 

1 -322 

1-400 

1-469 

1-473 

1-596 

P.S.K.% „ 

0-488 

0-541 

0-489 

0-514 

0-561 

,, on total N 

36-9 

38-6 

33-3 

34-9 

35-1 

,, on wort solids 

0-64 

0-72 

0-65 

0-69 

0-76 

1 OOO'-c.orn dry weight, gr. 

37 0 

32-8 

37-0 

344 

40-4 

Calculated extract 

102-1 

100-9 

101-6 

100-0 

100-0 

Extract index 

108-2 

108-7 

108-8 

107-8 

107-3 
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fine pale ale malts. The analyses are well balanced and the 
malts well modified. The difference in extract indices is typical 
of the varieties. 108-5 was used to calculate the extract of the 
Spratt- Archer and 108 was used for all the Plumage- Archers in 
the Table. 

The Yorkshire Plumage malt might be considered rather 
under-iaodihed by some brewers, though probably about correct 
in this respect for brewers using the Yorkshire stone square 
system of fermentation. Despite this, its extract index is high 
but this is typical of the variety and 109 has been used for c^- 
culating the extract. The analysis of No. 8 is quite satisfactory 
for malt from a medium quality Plumage-Archer barley, a good 
malt for draught mild ales. The same might be said of No. 9, 
though its appearance was not very prepossessing with large 
coarse corns. Its modification is not very full and its extract 
index on. the low side hut the analysis is quite good and well 
balanced, having regard to the barley and its nitrogen content. 

(197) Defective Malts. 

Two examples are given ia Table 62 of variations in malt 
analysis resulting from different treatment of the same barley. 
Nos. 10 and 11 were made from a steely, prematurely ripened 
Spratt-Archer barley. No. 10 was hard-ended and definitely 
under-modified as shown by the cold water extract and per- 
manently soluble nitrogen, but the extract obtained was quite 
satisfactory. The barley was hardly of malting quality, had 
a very high nitrogen content and great difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining a satisfactory modification of the proteins. The 
results shown in analysis No, 11 were obtained by extending 
the flooring period to 12 days, with the temperature kept low. 
It is still under- modified but could be used for draught mild ale. 

The second pair represent malts from a moderately good 
quality Plumage -Arc her barley. No. 12 is an example of analyses 
with which little fault could be found if the standard determina- 
tions only were made. The difference in the cold water extracts 
of the two malts would probably pass without comment, but 
determination of the permanently soluble nitrogens showed a 
distinct difference, which would be reflected in their brewing 
qualities. They were dried pale for use in carbonated bitter 
beers, for which No. 12 was not suitable if more than a very short 
life was required. No. 18 is a definitely better malt for that 
purpose. Its fuller modification has resulted also in a gain of 
0-7 lb. in extract and a great improvement in yeast-nutrient 
properties, as judged from the permanently soluble nitrogen. 
No. 12 could be successfully used in blends for draught beer. 
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Table 62, — ^Malt Analyses showing some Depect in Barley or Malt 



Prematurely ripened 
Spratt- Arc her barley 

Good quality 
Plumage-Archer 
barley 

9 days 

(10) 

12 days 
60° 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

Moisture % 

1-6 

1-7 

2-0 

2-3 

Extract, lb. per 336 lbs. 

95-5 

95-4 

97 1 

97-6 

Colour l-inch cell 

4-5 

5-7 

4*0 

4-0 

Cold water extract % - . 

16-0 

18-2 

17-7 

18-6 

Diastatic activity If 

34-0 

35-0 

33 0 

35-0 

Extract on dry malt 

97-0 

97-1 

99*1 

99*8 

Total N" % „ 

1*876 

1*890 

1*560 

1*555 

P.S.K% „ 

0*546 

0*594 

0-466 

0*560 

,, on total 

29*1 

31*4 

29-8 

36*0 

,, on wort solids 

0*76 

0*82 

0-63 

0*75 

1000-corn dry weight, gr. 

38-0 

37*5 

37-0 

36*5 

Calculated extract 

97-0 

96*7 

99-6 

99*6 

Extract index 

108-5 

108*9 

107-5 

108*2 


The gi:eat difference between these barleys was that the 
Spratt- Archer was so steely and its nitrogen content so high that 
satisfactory modification could not be obtained by ordinary 
malting methods, whereas the low modification of No. 12 was 
due to an inappropriate malting process. A fuller modificationL 
was required and easily obtained, as shown by No. IS. 


(198) Other Two-rowed Malts. 

Table 63. — Two-rowed Malts from Foreign Barleys 



Moravian 

(14) 

Cbileau 

Chevallier 

(15) 

Bohemian 

Hanna 

(16) 

Moisture % 

1*8 

1*6 

2*5 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. 

98*9 

999 

99*8 

Colour 1-inch cell 

6-5 

6*5 

4*0 

Cold water extract % 

17 .1 

18*7 

20-2 

Diastatic activity, L® 

37 *0 

38*0 

35*0 

[ajo of wort solids 

#> j 

119*8 

117*4 

1200 

Extract on dry malt 

100-7 

101 *5 

102*3 

Total N % „ 

1-518 

1 -480 

1*520 

P.S.K % 

0-562 

i 0-618 

0*600 

, , on total N 

36-9 

41 -8 

39*5 

,, on wort solids 

0-75 

0-82 

0*79 

1000-corn dry weight, gr. 

35-2 

33-6 

35*0 

Extract index 

109-0 

109-8 

110 *7 
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The three analyses in Table are representative of European 
and Chilean two-rowed maJts made in England. The cold water 
extract of the Moravian appears rather low in comparison with 
the permanently soluble nitrogen but the most striking feature 
in the analyses is the high extract index in each case. This show^s 
that the barleys would all give a distinctly higher extract than 
English barleys of the same nitrogen content and thousand-corn 
weight and probably corresponds with their mellowness. 

(199) English Six-rowed Malts. 

There is apparently, as yet, no six-rowed variety of barley 
on which reliance can be placed in the English climate to yield 
good malting grain and satisfy the fanner’s requirements. Under 
favourable conditions, however, certain six-rowed barleyis suitable 
for malting and brewing can be grown and have ph53nsiological 
characters similar to those of imported barleys of the. same type. 
This is shown ^ for F 112 (see Fig. 18) in Table 64. In this 
instance the nitrogen contenlb of the malts was not determined 
and the extract comparisons have been made with the barley 
analyses and the equation 

E = A - 10 *5 N -f 0-2 G 


Table 64. — Exglisk-Grow'n Six-rowed Barleys and Malts, F 112 



No. 17 

No. 18 

Barley. Moisture %, kiln dried 

12-4 

13-9 

Nitrogen % on dry . . 

1-366 

1-295 

lOOO-corn dry weight, grams 

35*8 

37-6 

Malt. Moisture % 

1-6 

2-5 

Extract, lb. per 336 lb. (Seek J mm.) 

92-3 

93-7 

(Seek 1 mm.) 

88-8 

91-6 

difference % 

3-94 

2-29 

Colour l-inch cell 

6-0 

3 2 

Cold water extract % 

16-1 

16-6 

Diastatic activity, Lintncr ° 

23-0 

35-0 

Extract on dry malt 

93-8 

96-1 

P.S.N. ^0 on dry malt 

0-3SC 

0-404 

,, on barley N. . . 

28-3 

31-2 

,, oil wort solids 

0-55 

0-56 

Extract index . . . . . . 

101-0 

102-1 


There is not sufficient information on this barley on which to 
base an average figure for A. The extract indices have conse- 
quently been calculated and compared with the average varietal 
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factor of 103 used for Californian barleys. The relation between 
permanently soluble nitrogen and total nitrogen and the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from it are also, apparently, similar to those 
with Californian malts. The results show that the malts are 
of very similar character to Californians hut probably more 
closely allied to Chilean (see Table 66). 

The analyses provide a good example of the effects of varying 
modification with six-rowed malts. ISTo. 17 is definitely less fully 
modified than No. 18. This is shown by the cold water extract, 
by the difference between the extracts of malts ground at Seek 
i mm. and 1 mm. and by the permanently soluble percentage 
of the total nitrogen. On these grounds No. 18 would be pre- 
ferred to No. 17 for most purposes. The extract index is rather 
lower than is usual with Californian malts and corresponds 
more closely with Chilean, Table 66. 


(200) Californian Malts, English Made. 

Table 65, — CAraroBmAX Malts, English Made 



Rather 

husky 

Coast 

type 

(19) 

Atlas type 

Stiff 

barley 

tmder- 

modified 

(22) 

Very 

mellow 

hold-over 

barley 

(23) 

(20) 

(21) 

Moisture % 

1-9 

1-7 

2-0 

1*8 

2-0 

Extract, lb. 336 lb. 

91-9 

i 94'0 

94*1 

92*8 

94-4 

Colour 1-inch cell 

6*0 

4-0 

4-0 ! 

3*5 

5*5 

Cold water extract % 

16-8 

16*3 

15-5 

13*6 

18-3 

Eiastatic activity, L° . . 

31-0 

33*0 

25-0 

25*0 

30-0 

[a]D on vort solids 

120*6 

122*0 

124-0 

126-1 

120-5 

Extract on dry malt . . i 

93*7 

95*6 

96-0 

94*5 

96-3 

Total „ „ .. 

1*615 

1*507 

1-458 

1*354 

1-663 

P.S.N.% » .. 

0*486 

0*456 

0-418 

0*350 

0-564 

,, on total N 

30*1 

30*2 

28-7 

25-8 

36-3 

,, on wort solids .. 

0-70 

0*64 

0-59 

0*50 

0-79 

lOOO-corn dry "wt., gr. 

37-3 

38*0 

38-3 

37-6 

36-2 

Calculated extract 

94-1 

95*4 

96-0 

96*9 

94-6 

Extract index 

102-6 

103*2 

103*0 

100*6 

104-8 


The analyses in Table 65 are typical of different types of 
Californian malt. No. 19 represents the more husky Coast 
type, Nos. 20 and 21 the whiter Atlas malts. The average 
varietal factor 103 was used to calculate the extracts and the 
extract indices obtained from the analytical figures correspond 
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with it very closely. The permanently soluble percentages of 
the total nitrogen of Nos. 19 and 2€ are normal for English-made 
malts but No. 21 would generally be considered rather under- 
modified. 

No. 19 would not be judged as inferior to No. 20 in brewing 
value. It represents a different type of malt, which might be 
preferred for some purposes on gtccount of the greater quantity 
of husk and despite the two pounds lower extract, which is to be 
expected from this type of naalt, particularly in view^ of its higher 
nitrogen content. Both analyses are well balanced. 

Difference in brewing quality is more marked between Nos. 20 
and 21, although they were made from the same type of barley 
and gave almost identical extracts. No. 21 is distinctly less fully 
modified, as shown by the lower cold water extract and perman- 
ently soluble nitrogen. It is typical of malt from a not uncommon 
type of Californian barley which appears to be deficient in enzymic 
activity and would in most cases be rejected in favour of No. 20. 
No. 22 is an example of poor quality Californian malt. Though 
the nitrogen content is low, it worked badly on the floor and 
resulted in a very under-modified malt with very low cold water 
extract and permanently soluble nitrogen but high [ajc,. It 
will be noted also that the extract was 2^ lb. lower than it should 
have been, giving an extract index of only 100*6. 

No. 23 is such an unusual analysis for Californian malt that 
it is difficult to draw any conclusions from it. The barley had 
been held over and had become very mellow and kindly on the 
floor. The cold water extract of the ordinary standard analysis 
calls attention to this and would suggest the effects on the pro- 
teins which the extended analysis rev^eals. The cold water 
extract, permanently soluble nitrogen and its percentage on 
the total nitrogen resemble those of an English malt. The 
extract is also about two pounds higher than would normally 
be obtained from a Californian malt with the same nitrogen 
content. There was no question of forcing, either on the floor 
or kiln. The germination temperatures were low. The analysis 
provides an example of the fact that interpretation depends on 
comparison with others representing malts of knowTi behaviour. 
This one is outside general experience but variation from the 
normal is not necessarily a sign of inferiority. Its meaning 
must be judged by brewing results, which are difficult to get 
when malts are used in blends. The figures, however, suggest 
that the malt would behave too much like an English, suitably 
to replace ordinary Californian. It might be supposed that its 
yeast -nutrient properties would be much superior to those of 
Nos. 20 and 22. In this respect, No. 22 is very definitely defective. 
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(201) Other Six-rowed Malts. 

The analysis of Chilean in Table 66 is typical of a type of malt 
^hieh some brewers find Tery satisfactory but others dislike on 
account of some loss of brilliance in the beers. The barley is 
frequently rather stiff and the difficulties encountered with the 
malts may be due to under-modification. Chileans generally 
please brewers who find a comparatively restricted modification 
advantageous. The example given is reasonably well modified. 
Californian Mariout barley is disliked by many on account of 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining satisfactory modification. 
The example given is a good analysis for this type of malt but 
shows signs of unkindliness in the somewhat low permanently 
soluble nitrogen and extract index. The high diastatic activity 
is typical of many Mariout malts. A varietal factor of 10^ 
was used for calculating the ex±.racts of these malts. 


Table Six-rowed Malts 



CMlean 

(24) 

Californ.ia.li 

Mariont 

(25) 

Syrian 

(26) 

Egyptian 

Mariout 

(27) 

Moisture 

2-0 

2-2 

2-4 

1-8 

Extract, Ih. ^36 lb. 

93*1 

90*1 

90-6 

86-2 

Colour 1 -inch cell 

6-0 

4‘0 

5-5 

3-0 

Cold water extract % 

16 -a 

16-9 

17-0 

35*0 

Diastatic activity, L° 

33 0 

50-0 

31-0 

37-0 

[a]© on wort solids 

120-0 

118-5 

117-2 

— 

Extract on dry malt 

95-0 

92-2 

92-9 

87 -8 

Total „ 

1 -518 

1*621 

1-430 

1-689 

P.S.N. % „ ^ „ 

0-485 

0*477 

1 0-480 

0-432 

„ on total hr 

31-9 

29*4 

33-6 

25-6 

„ on wort solids 

0-69 

0*69 

0-69 

0-66 

lOOO-corn dry weight, gr. . . 

40-5 

394 

35-1 

28-9 

Calculated extract 

94-9 

93*5 

92-6 

88-5 

Extract index 

102-1 

100-7 

100-3 

I 

99-3 


The S^nian was a fine tender malt of its type and the analysis 
represents it as well modified, with rather high cold water extract 
and permanently soluble nitrogen percentage on total nitrogen. 
The Egyptian Mariout \Yas a very thin and rather hard malt, 
with low^ cold w^ater extract and permanently soluble percentage 
of its total nitrogen. The extract obtained appears low but 
it is typical of the small and thin husky malts of the Mediterranean 
type. A varietal factor of 100 was used to calculate the 
extracts. 
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LAGER MALTS 
(202) Manchuria-Oderbrucker Malts. 

The analyses in Table 67 represent Mgh-class malts made 
in America from Manchuria type barleys for use in lager beers. 
Wisconsin 3S is a smootb-awned barley from a cross between 
an Oderbrucker and a Russian barley. The extract given by 
these small berried malts is low, but the extract index calculated 
from the malt analyses is considerably higher than that obtained 
with English-made malts from six-rowed barleys of Mediterranean 
type and is comparable with that of English malts. It indicate 
that these malts give 2 to 5 lb. nrore extract than would be 
expected from Californian malts of similar nitrogen content and 
thousand-corn weight. They are examples of results obtainable 
from mellow barleys with very high nitrogen content. 


Table 67. — American Manchuria and Oderbrucker Barleys and 
Laoer Malts (American-Made) 



Oder- 

brucker 

(28) 

Manchuria 

(Minnesota) 

(29) 

Wis- 
consin 38 

(30) 

Manchuria 
(N. Dakota) 
(31) 

Barleys. 

Moisture % 

14-5 

12*2 

11-8 

13-2 

IT % on dry 

2 133 

2-287 

2*381 

2-315 

10(k)-corn dry wt. 

35*3 

35-1 

26*8 

35-3 

Malts. 

Moisture % 

3-9 

4-2 

3-6 

4-3 

Extract lb. 336 lb. 

87*2 

36-2 

83-3 

86-6 

Colour l-incli cell 

2-2 

2-2 

2-0 

1-8 

Cold water extract % 

164 

17-8 

17-3 

16-8 

Biastatic activity, L° 

91 -0 

940 

; 170-0 

93-0 

Extract on dry malt 

90-7 

90-0 

86-4 

90-5 

Total N % „ 

2*061 

2-338 1 

2-367 

2-282 

P.S.N. % „ ^ 

0 -565 

O-OSl 1 

0-682 

0-562 

„ on. total N 

27 4 

291 

28 -S 

24-7 

„ ou wort solids 

0-S4 

1-02 ! 

1 -06 

0-83 

lOOO-corn dry weight, gr. 

31 7 

32-2 i 

I 24-7 

32-7 

Extract index: 

104-6 

107-7 1 

' 1(>6-0 

107-5 


The appearance and high nitrogen content of these small 
berried malts do not recommend them to English brewers, but 
they are fine material for lager beer or carbonated ales made by 
the American methods with high percentages of luunalted grain. 
Under these conditions they give beers that retain their brilliance 
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for long periods after pasteurisation. The high percentage of 
permanently soluble nitrogen on wort solids will be noted although 
its percentage on total nitrogen is similar to that of Californian. 
This should make them useful in blends with low nitrogen malts' 
particularly for light gravity ales. ’ 

(203) European Lager Malts. 

Pale and dark lager malts are commonly described as of 
Pilsen and Munich type respectively. Typical analyses of 
these are given in Table 68, with an English-made pale lager 
malt. The very low colour of the Pflsen malts, correspondinff 
with about 2-0 on the Tintometer scale in a 1-inch cell, and the 
high diastatic activity, equivalent to between 60° and 85° Lintner 
are noticeable. The Munich malts have colours of 7-10 on the 
Tintometer scale, with a diastatic activity of about 30° r.intn^r 
The comparatively high nitrogen content of the Continental 
lager malts is also characteristic. The extract indices are cal- 
culated from an equation involving protein content, since this is 
more commonly used than nitrogen percentage in Continental 
analyses. This equation is 

E = A — 0 -85 P -f 0-15 G- 
Table 68. — Lager Malts 


Danish 


Pilsen 


( 32 ) 


Moisture % . . 
Extract % Plato dry, 
Eine 

s) „ Coarse 
Colour (Brand) 
Diastatic activity W~K 
Protein % on dry 

soluble % „ 

„ perm, sol.% „ 
Sol. protein % of total 
Perm. sol. protein „ 

1 COO- corn dry wt., gr, 
Calculated extract . 
Extract index 


6-1 


78-0 

0 - 16 - 0-18 

300 

11-36 

4-24 


37-3 

32*2 

78-2 

82-8 


Munich 


( 33 ) 

4-2 

77 - 0 

0 - 1 - 0 -9 
90 

11-40 

3-76 

33-0 

33-0 

78 - 2 
81-8 


Pilsener 

Spratt- 

^cher 

( 34 ) 

3-8 

79-7 

78 - 7 
0-21 

200 

10-1 

3-8 

37-5 

33-8 

79 - 5 
83-2 


Munich. 

Binder 

( 35 ) 

2-1 

79-2 

78 - 2 
0-6 

110 

11-1 

4-0 

36 - 0 

37 - 5 

79 - 4 
83-0 


English 

( 36 ) 


82 -6 
82 *0 

0 - 17 - 0-19 

230 

8-94 

3-59 


40-2 

35-7 

80-8 

84-8 


^ normally 

m dified Continental lager malts and this has been used for 
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tlie calculated extracts in the tahle. The difference between 
the latter and the extract found or the extract index suggests 
that the modification of No, 33 was lower than that of the other 
malts. Lager malts are usually less fully modified than ale 
malts. This is reflected in the soluble protein percentages of 
S7-3 and 33 on the total protein. These are more often given 
than permanently soluble protein in Continental analyses and 
may be about 5% higher than the latter. The Danish malts, 
for which permanently soluble protein is given, are naore fully 
modified and more suitable for use with grits. 

The following figures were given by Kolbach® for the per- 
centage of soluble protein extracted in the Congress wort on the 
total nitrogen of the malt in relation with the modification of 
lager malts. 

Very well modified malts . . 41- 

Wei modified malts . . 36-4L 

Moderate modification . . 35 or less 

The permanently soluble percentage of the total nitrogen 
and the extract index of the English-made lager malt ara im- 
usually high, but are typical of the very ready modificatidn of 
the English barleys of 1936. The nitrogen content was 1-430% 
on dry malt, giving an extract index of 110-5 when calculated 
by the equation used for English malts from an extract of 
103-2 lb. on dry basis. The figures for all these malts in English 
units are given in Table 69. 


Table 69. — Exteact Tigxjbes for Lager Malts 





Danish 



Pitseii 

(:r2) 

Munich 

(33) 

Pilsener 

Spratt- 

Archer 

(:4) 

Munich 

Binder 

(35) 

English 

(30 ) 

Extract lb. per qr. dry 

97 -a 

m -3 

99-0 

99-0 

103-2 

IS it rogea ° ^ on dry malt 

1-.S17 

1 -8:24 

1 ItilO 

1 1 -776 

1 43u 

Extract index: 

109-7 

108 4 

! lovt-s 

j lon-o 

1 110*5 

. % on wort solids 


i 

i 0-82 

1 0-87 

i 0-75 


(204) Lager Malts, Congress and Institute Analyses. 

Analyses of two pale lager malts are given in Table 70 to 
show the relation between results obtained by the Congress and 
Institute of Brewing methods. 
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Table 70. — Laqeb Malts, Coistgress a2td Institute Analyses 



French 

Banish 


Congress 

Institute 

Congress 

Institut'e 

Moisture % 

24 

2*2 

6*0 

5*7 

Extract, fine grind and Seek 
0*5 mm. on dry 

790 

97*6 

78-1 

97-1 

Colour 

0*36-0-38 

4*5 

0-24-0-26 

3*0 

Cold water extract % 

— 

17*4 

— 

16*0 

Diastase, Windisch-Folhach and 
Lintner . . 

91 

26 

194 

58 

Saccharification time 

10-1 5min. 

— 

less than 

— 

Odour 

normal 


10 min. 
mildly 

_ 

Filtration . . 

briglit 

■ — 

aromatic 

bright 

— 

Total protein or N % dry 

9*30 

1488 

12-35 

1*976 

P.S. Protein or P.S.N. % * • 

3-26 

0424 

3-94 

0-506 

„ % on total protein ox N 

35-1 

28-5 

31-8 

25*6 

„ % on wort solids 

3-21 

0*58 

3-94 

0-70 

lOOO-com dry weight, grams 

29-8 

29-8 

36-9 

36*9 

Extract index 

82-5 

106-8 

! 83-1 

109-9 


The permanently soluble nitrogen, of the small French malt 
indicates only a moderate modification for lager malt, while 
that of the Danish malt indicates definitely lower modification 
than is usual. This would be expected from, such a high total 
nitrogen content. The colour of the French malt is higher than 
that of typical Pilsen malt and its diastatic activity rather low. 
They correspond more closely with malt of Dortmund type. 


SELECTIOl^ OF MALT ON ANALYSIS 
(305) Analytical Criteria. 

Requirements are so varied for different kinds of beer that the 
results of malt analyses must be judged by comparison, with those 
obtained with other malts of the same type which experience has 
showui to be suitable for the purpose intended. The figures 
may in some cases fail as reliable criteria of the quality of malt 
and should always be supplemented by physical appreciation 
of its soundness, tenderness and flavour, having regard to its 
type. With the assurance that the samples are free from obvious 
physical defects arising either from the original barley or un- 
satisfactory malting, the analytical figures should be critically 
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examined in the manner explained in previous chapters to make 
sure that they are well balanced and correspond with the degree 
of modification required. 

It is only after satisfaction has been obtained in regard to the 
type, colour, flavour, modification and the general balance of 
the analytical results, that consideration should be given to the 
extract and yeast -nutrient properties of the malt, since, however 
good these essential characters are, they do not in themselves 
prove that the malt would be a satisfactory brewing materiaL 
The extract should be as high as possible consistent with the 
type and nitrogen content of the malt, in which connection it 
will he borne in mind that excessive growth and modification 
lead to a loss of extract as well as inadequate growth, and that 
extract can also be reduced by the production of steely corns 
on the Min. 

The permanently soluble nitrogen percentage of the wort 
solids provides, at present, the best criterion of yeast-nutrient 
properties. The percentage obtained in brewery wort is con- 
siderably higher than that in the laboratory extract wort, on 
account of greater proteolysis in the thicker brewery mash. 
It is not at all an easy matter to obtain this relationship in 
practice but it should be determined if opportunity arises in 
order to provide another means of interpreting the ordinary 
analytical figures, which must normally be used as the basis 
of comparison. Oliver ® found an increase averaging 33% and 
36% in the permanently soluble nitrogen of experimental thick 
mashes over that in the extract mash with English and foreign 
malts and came to the conclusion that factors other than con- 
centration were concerned in this increase, which was not regular. 
Other observations have indicated that the increase is much less, 
approximating more closely to 10%. 

The minimum requirements of yeast in regard to wort nitrogen 
are not known but it is obvious that the quantity present in 
a giv^en volume of wort of low gravity is considerably less than 
in the wort for a stronger beer from the same malt, but the 
quantity of yeast and therefore, presumably, the nitrogen assimila- 
tion, produced in the brew'cry is not proportional Avith the gravity 
or nitrogen content of the wort. There is consequently no direct 
relation between the wort nitrogen required and the P.S.N. of 
the malt most suitable for beer of different gravities, but it is 
clear that a malt with a higher P.S.N. is desirable for low gravit y 
beers in comparison Avith those of higher gravity. This point 
should be decisive in selecting appropriate malts for different 
beers. Thus, if the Ioav nitrogen malts Nos. 1 and 2 were found 
to be most suitable for pale beers of fairly high gravity, it is 
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probable that there would be some lack of yeast ruitrients in low 
gravity worts from the same malts, for which Hos, 6 and 4 
might prove better. No definite guide to the correct relation 
between the permanently soluble nitrogen of the wort solids 
in malt analysis and the gravity of the brewery worts ean be 
given. It no doubt varies in different breweries and must be 
considered in relation with the percentage of malt adjuncts 
used, but there can be little doubt that a more or less definite 
minimum quantity is required to prevent yeast starvation, a 
very important consideration in the selection, of malts. Bishop* 
suggested the figures given in Table 71 for ‘‘ wort nitrogen,” P.S.N. 
as % of wort solids, required in worts for beers of the original 
gravities given. These figures have no claim to be more than 
a suggestion which might be followed up in the brewery, but 
they emphasise that malts with higher nitrogen content should 
be selected for lower gravity beers, a requirement that is not 
always easy to meet, as quality and modification generally fall 
with increasing nitrogen content. 


Table 71. — Wobt Nitrooen Requikementts a.t DiFPEREifT Gravities 


Beer, 

Original gravity 

Wort nitrogen required, 

P.S.N. % on vort solids 

-1080 

0*65 

107^-1060 

0-70 

1059-1050 

0*75 

1049-1040 

0*80 

1039-1030 

0-85 

1029- 

0'90 


(206) A suggested Basis of Classification for Malts. 

Since the permanently soluble nitrogen of normally modified 
malt of given variety bears a definite relation to the extract of 
the malt, it is possible to classify malts according to their 
extracts in groups that should give the wort nitrogen required 
for beers of different gravity. Bishop further suggested a classi- 
fication of this kind (Table 72). The extracts given are on sample, 
not on dry malts, so that malts with higher moisture content 
would be automatically degraded. In view of the general practice 
of using a proportion of foreign six- rowed malts with English malts,, 
the Table includes an indication of those appropriate for beers 
of the different gravities. Six-rowed malts of Californian type 
compared with English yield only about 5 /6 as much wort nitrogen 
for equal nitrogen content and therefore act as nitrogen diluents 
and, on that account, may not ahvays be suitable for the low 
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gravity beers. It is suggested that malts from barleys of Man- 
chLuria type, which give a higher wort nitrogen if malted 
similarly, might be more useful for those beers. 

TaBLE 72. — Classifioatiois- of Mams on the Basis of Extract and Use 



British and other two- 
rowed malts 
Extract on. sample 

Approximate assign- 
ment to beer gravity 

Six-rovred malts used to 
adjust wort nitrogen 
Extract on sample 

Class 1 

-100*5 

-1080 

CcdiJ., Chilean, eic. 
Class A -93 

2 

100*4-99*5 

1079-1060 

Class B 92-9-91 

3 

99-4-98-5 

1059-1050 

Cla^C 90*9-^ 

Clara 4 

98-4r-97-5 

1049-1040 

Cla^D 88*9-87 

ManohMfia. 

Class A -93 


97-4-96-5 

1037-10:30 

Class B 92-9-91 

.. 6 

96-4-96-5 

1029- 

Class C 90-9-39 




Cla^D 38-9-87 


Approximate figures for the relationships between extract, 
nitrogen content, P.S.N. %, wort solids %, and P.S.N. as % 
of wort solids, all on dry basis, for English and Californian malts 
are given in Table 73. The P.vS.N. is taken as 36 and 30% of 
the total nitrogen in the respective malts and the wort solids 
as 3 /40 of the extract. Values of 103 -5 and 103 are taken for A 
and 36 grams for the lOOO-corn dry weight. 


Table 73. — Eelation between Extract, Nitrogen and Wort Solids 
IN Englise and Gaufornian IVCalts 


English Melts. 

Extract, Ih. dry malt . . 
JTitrogen % 

P.S.N. % 

Wort solids ^ o 

P.S.N. 0 oil wort solids 

102 

1-36 

0-49 

7 -t>5 
0-64 

101 

1*45 

0-52 

7*58 

0-69 

lOO 

1*55 

0-56 

7-50 

0-74 

99 
1*64 
0-59 
7-43 i 
0-79 1 

98 

1-74 

; 0-63 1 
; 7*35 

1 0*85 

i 

97 
1-83 
0-66 
7-28 
: 0-90 

96 

1-92 

0-69 

7-20 

0-m 

Californian Malts. 
Extract, Ih. dry malt . . 

1)3 

1 

97 

96 

95 

i ■ 

1 D4 

i 

1 

1 93 ^ 

92 

Nitrogen 

1-22 

1-31 ' 

1-41 

1-50 

; 1-59 

i 1-69 

1 -SO 

P.S.N. % ■ 

0-37 

0-39 

0-42 

045 

! U-48 

0-51 

0*54 

Wort solids ^ 0 

7 -35 

7-28 

7-20 

7-13 

1 7-05. 

6-98 

6 -90 

P.S.N. 0 on wort solids 

0*50 

0-54 

0-58 

0-63 

1 0-es 

0-73 

0-78 


(207) Summary. 

For fullest interpretation of tlie results of a comniereial 
analysis of malt, it is necessary to determine the nitrogen content, 
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permanently ^olnble nitrogen of the extract mash and thousand- 
corn weight, in addition to the estimations included in the standard 
schemes. The extract can be related to the nitrogen content 
by the following formula, in which A is called the extract index 
and should be about 108*5 for English malts and about 103 for 
Californian six-rowed and similar malts in a normal season. 

E = A - 10-6N -h 0-22G 

The permanently soluble nitrogen when expressed as a percen- 
tage of the total nitrogen of the malt gives a good idea of the 
degree of modification, 36% being a good figure for normally 
modified English malts and 30% for Cahfornian. Though these 
figures are given as a kind of datum line, the percentage most 
suitable under the conditions in any particular brewery or for 
the type of beer brewed must be determined by experience. It 
should indicate the most desirable balance of desirable and un- 
desirable properties, and would then provide a criterion of the 
utility of the malt. 

Every malt analysis should be judged on this basis to ensure 
that majt modification has been carried sufficiently far to assure 
the necessary degree of protein stability in the beer and not so 
far that reduction in fulness or head-retaining properties should 
result. An adequate quantity of yeast-nutrient nitrogen in the 
wort should be assured by consideration of the ‘‘ wort nitrogen ” 
or percentage of permanently soluble nitrogen on the wort solids. 
The percentage required for low gravity beers is greater than 
for stronger beers and the necessary allowance must be made to 
counterbalance the lack of soluble nitrogen in adjuncts, l^o 
definite guide can be given for the quantity of permanently 
soluble nitrogen required in malts for different beers, which will 
v^ary with brewing conditions. A malt containing 1*3 to 1*4% 
of nitrogen is usually satisfactory for the stronger beers, but 
1 ' 5 % or more is generally desirable with 15 to 20% of malt 
adjuncts. 
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SPECIAL MALTS AND UMMALTED CEREALS 
(208) Use of Special Malts. 

The properties of flavour, colour, enzymic activity, extent 
of enzymic change and acidity developed during germinatioii 
and kilning are so inter-dependent in malts made by ordinary 
methods that it is impossible to emphasise one to any marked 
degree without limitation of others. They depend ultimately on 
the characteristics of the barley, the powea* of the maltster to 
control the changes during malting being somewhat circumscribed. 
This is apparent in the comparatively small differences in pale 
and dark malts made from similar barleys. They can be varied 
sufficiently to cover the requirements for many kinds of beer, 
but not for all the types required, and it is necessary to bridge 
the differences in flavour between pale beers and stouts by the 
use of highly flavoured and coloured roasted malts and barleys 
or by the employment of a proportion of unmalted grain, sugars 
or caramel. With these it is possible to produce a wide range 
of beer types by variation in the proportions used with grists 
consisting mainly of ordinary malts to supply the properties 
partly or completely suppressed in the special malts or lacking 
in the other adjimcts. Other malts are available in which 
enzymic activity, protein modification and with it, presumably, 
changes in other malt constituents or acidity have been emphasised. 
The importance now attached to the acidity of malt and its 
influence on enzymic changes in the mash tun and on the physical 
behaviour of protein and other wort constituents partly explains 
the value of Dixon’s EnzjTiiic malt, in which this property has been 
developed to a high degree in tlie course of manufacture. It 
not only supplies any lack in this respect and helps to counter- 
balance the enzyme-restricting influence of carbonate liquors 
but contributes fully degraded yeast-nutrient substances produced 
during malting by the stimiJatiiig effect of the acid. It is also 
possible, by special malting processes, to increase colour aiitl 
flavour without undue restriction of enzymic activity and, thereby, 
produce such a malt as Diamber for use in dark beers, which 
particularly depend on these characters. 

Malt extract nray, in addition, be eonsiilered with the malts. 
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rather than in connection with sugar syrups, which it physically 
resembles m6re closely. It is a product in \^ich certain of the 
properties of green malt, normally weakened on the kiln, can be 
retained to a considerable extent and made available in con* 
venient form. Though undoubtedly a useful adjunct to malt, 
the reasons for its use are but vaguely known. They are generally 
attributed to its high enzymic activity, which can be readily 
demonstrated in respect of diastatic power and with less definite- 
ness for other enzymes, but there can be no doubt that other 
factors operate. The far-reaching digestion during mashing of 
very low dried malt at comparatively low temperatures results in 
the production of unusually high proportions of degradation 
products of many kinds, among which low molecular nitrogenous 
substances and inorganic phosphates are best known. They 
constitute buffer mixtures which probably help to stabilise condi- 
tions in the brewery mash and tend to counterbalance unexpected 
irregularities in the grist, as well as supply constituents that may 
be lacking in the ordinary malt. 

Though barley must remain the chief raw material of brewing, 
malted wheat and oats possess special properties which make a 
small quantity useful in some grists. With such a wide range 
of roasted and special malts available, it is passible very greatly 
to vary the composition of wort and the character of beers. 
Their proper selection and use consequently becomes of great 
importance in making up the grist and will be dealt with in a 
later chapter. 

(209) Colour and Aroma of Malts — Melancidins. 

When certain sugars are heated in strong solution with amines, 
amino-acids or polypeptides under suitable conditions, they form 
coloured, aromatic, colloidal condensation products which arc 
usually referred to under the name of Melanoidins, given to 
them many years ago by their discoverer, Maillard. There arc 
considerable differences in the rate at which sugars react in this 
way with amino-acids. The pentoses, xylose and arahinose, 
react almost instantaneously ; glucose, fructose, galactose and 
inamiose fairly rapidly ; maltose and lactose slowly, while 
the reaction with cane sugar requires several hours and probably 
takes place only after inversion. The higher polysaccharides 
do not appear to form condensation products of the melanoidin 
type. 

The rate of reaction varies also with the nature of the 
nitrogenous compomid and with such conditions as temperature, 
pressure and concentration. Amines react very rapidly and 
develop colour with sugars almost instantaneously. The amino* 
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acids ^me next in speed of reaction, while the polypeptides 
require one to two hours to develop colour when heated with 
glucose solution. The colour and aroma of the condensation 
products also vary considerably with different amino-acids. 
Gly cocoll develops colour rapidly, but the aroma produced is weak 
and similar to that of caramel. Valine reacts slowly, with 
development of a fine aroma of roasted malt. Eeucine reacts 
very slowly and has a low colouring power, giving a product 
with an aroma of malt. ‘Asparagine and glutamic acid react 
only slowly and slightly. These reactions can be verified by 
heating mixed solutions in test tubes. 

The condensation products all have an acid reaction and 
belong to the group of hydrophilic colloids, giving solutions 
with high viscosity. They can exist in two forms ; one soluble 
and reversible, the other insoluble and irreversible. . A water- 
soluble product is formed by precipitation with such salts as 
zinc sulphate and ammonium sulphate, while electrolyi:es pre- 
cipitate insoluble products. With increasing concentration the 
melanoidins all become more insoluble and the dry substances 
are almost insoluble in water. Their aromas also decrease with 
the solubility, and high temperatures destroy their most important 
properties, colour and aroma. Excess of glucose retards the 
speed at which they become insoluble. The colloidal character 
of melanoidins is shown by fluorescence of their solutions and 
formation of a fairly stable foam when these are shaken with air. 

(21 D) Colour and Aroma of Malt. 

The colour and aroma of ordinary malts is attributed in 
large measure to the production of melanoidins by condensation 
of sugars and nitrogenous substances on the kiln, after the tem- 
perature has been reached at which enzymic activity is arrested. 
Hence the importance of the manner in wrhich the earlier stages 
of drying are carried out. Rapid drying at low temperatures, 
with abundance of draught, is necessary %vith pale malts to 
prevent enzymic action and the production of sugars, which 
would increase the formation of aromatic, colouring substances 
when the higher temperatures are reached. It is necessary, 
on the other hand, to encourage the production of enzymic 
breakdown products in dark malts, and that in proportion with 
the aroma and colour required. Hence the higher temperatures 
while the moisture content is still high. (Sections 147 and 158.) 
If the proper moisture and temperature conditions for the forma- 
tion of the necessary carbohydrate and protein breakdown pro- 
ducts and their condensation do not exist, no aromatic substances 
W'Ould be formed on the kiln and the dark coloured products 
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of torrefaction would be produced instead when the tem^ratiire 
became sufficiently high, as is the case in malt roasting. Similar 
reactions between sugars and nitrogenous substances occur 
during mashing and boiling but with much less intensity than 
on the malt Min or in the manufacture of caramel with ammonium 
salts. 


COLOURED MALTS 

(211) Roasted Malts. 

Various kinds of roasted malt are differentiated by the names 
black or patent, brown, amber and crystal, to which might be 
added roasted barley, which is very similar to, though rather 
different in flavour and colloidal properties from black malt. 
It is dryer and not so smooth or rich in flavour as black malt, 
for which reason it is preferred in some stouts, contributing 
to the firmness and whiteness of the head. These malts are 
also used, in smaller proportions, in dark ales, not only for their 
colour but also on account of their characteristic flavours. These 
have distinct effects on the flavour of the stout or ale, even when 
used in comparatively small proportions, so that considerable 
care is required to find the most satisfactory blend in grists. 
The flavour given by amber and crystal malts is much appreciated 
in many ales and stouts. Brown malt is less used, and is inter- 
mediate in flavour and colour between black and amber or 
crystal. The question of flavour is so important that these malts 
should always be used freshly roasted, as is the case with coffee, 
which good black malt closely resembles. The aroma disappears 
rather quickly during storage, particularly if the malt becomes 
slack, 

(212) Black Malt. 

Black malt is made from kilned malt, which has been ger- 
minated for 7 or 8 days, by roasting in a revolving cylinder, 
generally over gas jets. It is essentia) that germination should 
have been .regular, otherwise an evenly roasted product is not 
obtained. Unmalted corns require longer exposure to heat, 
so that fully grown corns would be over-roasted or converted to 
insoluble carbon before partly grown or ungrown corns were finished. 
Well-made black malt should contain few, if any, carbonised 
corns, but 10 to 15% of insoluble carbon may be found in de- 
fective samples. The temperature of caramelisation is, according 
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to Valentine, ^ round about 445® Fahr. and that of carboaisation 
about 480® Fahr. Hence the care necessary in manufacture. 


Table 74. — Analyses of Black Malts and Barley 



English malts 

Six- 

rowed 

malt 

Boajsted 

barley 

1 

1 ^ 

Moisture, % . . 

.. 

1-5 


2-5 

3*0 

Extract lb. per 386 lb. 

. . 

91-5 


766 

84*0 

Colour, 10% extract l-in. cell 

•• 

1470 





Table 75 was giv'en by Hulton and Ward* for the relation in 
colouring power between black malt and caramel. It represents 
to the nearest bushel the number of quarters of black malt on 
the measure basis according to which it is frequently sold, an 
average value of 264 lb. being taken for one quarter, which 
would be required to give the same colour as caramel, also ex- 
pressed in quarters of 224 lb. 


Table 75. — Fumber op Quarters (264 lb.) of Black Malt equivalent 
TO 1 Quarter Caramel (‘224 lb.) 


Colour of malt 
10%) extract 
l-inch cell 



Actual 

colour of caramel 



20,000 

25,000 

30,000 

35,000 

40,000 

45,000 

oO.OOO 

800 


2| 

3f 

H 

4J 

4| 


900 

11 

2* 

2f 

H 

3| 

H 

4| 

lOOO 

li 

2i 

U 

3 

3i 

3| 

4i 

1100 

' li 

If 

2| 

2i 

3 

3i 

3| 

1200 

If 

If 

H 

2i 

2i 

3f 

3S 

1300 

li 

If - 

2 

-* 1 

2i 

2| i 

3i 

1400 

u 

IJ 

1| 

2i 

2i 

2f 

3 

laoo 

1 

li 

1| 

I 

If 

■2 1 

2i 1 

21 i 

2| 


{213) Brown and Amber Malts. 

Brown and amber malts are finished either on tlie kiln or in 
a roasting cylinder and, in the former case, sometimes over 
brightly burning oak battens which contribute a rather empy- 
reumatic flavour. It is generally considered tiiat kiln amber 
has a better flavour than cylinder amber. Dias tat ic activity 
is destroyed in brown malt but may be retained to a slight extent 
by amber malt. Analyses are given in Table 76. 
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Table 76. — Analyses of Bro-wn and Ambeb Malts 



Brown malts 

Amber malts 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

wheat 

pale 

Moisture % 

1-2 

2-4 

2 '5 

2*8 

1-2 

2-6 

20 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. . . 

90-6 

87 -S 

884 

87-0 

d2-5 

103-6 

96 -4 

Colour 10% extract 1 " cell 

102 

212 

62 

120 

102 


10 


(214) Crystal or Caramel Malt. 

Crystal malt differs from the prcYiously described roasted 
malts in that green instead of dried malt is roasted in the revolving 
cylinders. On the Continent it is usually known as caramel 
malt and may, alternatively, be made from kilned malt which 
is sprinkled or steeped before roasting. The manufacturing 
process consists essentially in heating the green or wetted malt 
at first between 150*^ and 170° Fahr., when the contents of the 
corns liquefy and what is practically a mashing process occurs . 
As the temperature gradually rises, the malt is dried and the 
roasting stage of the process supervenes, the whole taking 2 
or B hours. When the malt is discharged from the cylinders, 
the endosperms are liquid but gradually set to a crystalline mass 
on cooling.- This mass should he of a uniform brown colour. 
The changes in the corns are quite different from those occurring, 
in other roasted malts on accoiuit of the presence of water. The 
liquefaction and saccharification of starch in the kernels is far 
in excess of that in ordinary malts, so that the reducing sugars 
calculated as maltose ma}^ account for 30—50 % of the dry matter. 


Table 77. — Analyses of Obystal Malts 



1 

2 

3 

4 

Caramel 

malt 

Moisture % . . 

40 

40 

4'2 

4*3 

5*0 

Extract, lb. per 336 lb. 

86-3 

90-5 ! 

844 

84-6 

82 -5 

Colour, 10^0 extract 1" cell 

86 j 

120 

150 

190 

86 


The conditions existing in the malt corns at the lower tem- 
peratures in the cylinder bear some relation to those of mashing, 
though the relative proportions of water and solid matter are 
very different. The ratio of malt to water is about 1 : 0-64 and 
the concentration of starch conversion produets becomes so high 
that transformation is greatly restricted. Kolbach and Schild ® 
found that the optimum temperature for maltose formation under 
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conditions of tliis kind was between 149'' and 15S® Fahr, as com- 
pared with 1 45 47® in the mash tun . They concluded that proteo- 

lytic activity was not retarded nearly to the same extent by 
the low water to malt ratio, but the physico-chemical coagulation 
of proteins was much greater. The production of soluble and 
formol nitrogen was found to be little less than in mashing, if 
the saccharification tenaperature wa^ kept about 140® Fahr., but 
higher temperatures were moi-e favourable to starch conversion. ' 

(216) Analysis of Coloured Malts. 

Although roasted malts are commonly purchassed in England 
on a measure basis and in Ireland at 252 lb. (9 stonc^s) per quarter, 
the Institute of Brewing standard methods of analysis for coloured 
malts* recommend that all anal 5 d:ical results should be expressed 
on the standard quarter of 366 lb. Brown, Crystal and Amber 
malts are mashed in the presence of diastase, in the form of a 
known volume of cold water malt extract, and a control is carried 
out to correct for the specific gravity of the latter. Otherwise 
the determination of extract is similar to that laid down for 
ordinary malts. Black barley and malt are extracted by boiling 
water for 1 hour and the volume made up to 515 mi. In both 
cases the extract is calculated from (sp.gr. — 1900) x 3*36 and. 
reported as Brewers’ pounds per quarter of 3S6 lb., or, if preferred, 
in degrees per quarter. 

The colours are determined by diluting the extract worts 
to such an extent that they can be measured in the Tintometer 
against the 52 series standard glasses. For comparative purposes 
the colours found are calculated to a 10 % wort basis, to corresfjond 
with other malts. Brown and crystal malts are diluted 5 times 
and the colour read in the |-inch cell, the reading being multiplied 
by 10 to give the colour of a 10% extract in a 1-inch cell. 
Roasted barley and malt extracts are diluted 59 times and the 
colour determined in the ^-inch cell. The result multiplied 
by 100 gives the colour of a 10% extract in a l-inch cell. The 
extract and colour of roasted malts varies considerably with 
the kind of malt used and the degree of roasting to which it has 
been subjected. A higher colour generally means a low^er extract 
with comparable raw material. 


SPECIAL xMALTS 

(216) Dixon’s Enzymic Malt. 

According to Dixon’s original patent, the steeped barley is 
allowed to germinate for about 3 days on the floor in the ordinary 
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mauaer. It is then, spriakled with a 10% solutioa of lactic acid 
at the rate of S gallons per quarter and germination allowed 
to continue for another two days, when the grain is again sprinkled 
as before, kept at a temperature of 80® Pahr. for 24 hours, and 
steeped in a 20% lactic acid solution for one day at 60® Fahr. 
The malt is then kiln-dried. 

The process actually employed is varied from this as required 
•to produce malts of different types. In particular, chemically 
prepared lactic acid is not used. The sprinkling and steeping 
liquors are prepared by biological souring of a mash, in a manner 
similar to that described for the biological acidification of a 
brewery masb in Yol. II. The process is thus an entirely natural 
one and results in the activation of enzymic processes during 
germination, particularly proteolytic breakdown. The analysis 
given in Table 78 shows that the permanently soluble nitrogen 
may be increased from the normal 36% to 50 or 60% of the total 
nitrogen. In addition, the nitrogenous substances contributing 
to this high percentage of permanently soluble nitrogen are of a 
simpler type than in ordinary malt, amino-nitrogen accounting 
for 50 or 60% of it. To this is attributed the benefit to yeast 
nutrition noticed when a small percentage of the malt is used in 
a grist. Enzymic malt is more especially used to increase the 
acidity of wort in the manner and with results described iii the 
sections on controlling the reactions of mash and wort. 

Ta-Bue 78. — Aj^alysis op Diixon’s Enzymic Malt 


Moisture per cent. .... 4*6 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. ... . 94-0 

Colour, l-in., cell ...... 8*0 

Cold water extract % . . .. 28-7 

Biastatic activity L.® .... 30 *0 

[ajn of wort solids .. .. 113-9 

Extract on dry malt .... 98*5 

Total nitrogen % on dry malt . . 1 -592 

P.S.N. % on dry malt . . . . 0-954 

,, ' % on total nitrogen . . 60-0 

„ % on wort solids . . 1 *10 

Eorinol-N. % P.S.N 60-0 

1090- corn weight ...... 32*1 

Acid as lactic acid ^ on dry malt 2 to 2*5 


(217 j Diamber Malt. 

This name has been given to a malt made in England by a 
flooring process that differs in several respects from that practised 
with other types of malt, particularly with regard to temperatures 
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at certain periods. The result is a fully germinated and normally 
kilned malt of very high colour but with ample diastatic activity 
to complete the conversion quite readily and yield a brilliant 
wort of deep colour and fine aroma. As a rule it is blended 
with ordinary malts, but in higher proportion than is possible 
with crystal malt. It is useftil in dark ales or lagers, 5 to 10% 
in the grist increasing their fulness of flavour. An analysis 
is given in Table 79. 

Table 79. — ^Analysis or Diamber BIalt 


Moisture % . . . . . . . . . . 1-5 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. . . . . . . . . 95-0 

Colour 10% wort 1 -in. cell .. .. .. 17-5 

Cold water extract % . . . . . . . . 19-3 

Tiastatdc activity, Lintner® .. .. .. 26-0 

[ a]i> of wort solids .. .. .. 122-8 

Extract on dry malt . . . . . . . . 96*4 

Total nitrogen % on dry malt . . . . . . 1-642 

Permanently Soluble Nitrogen % on dry malt 0*532 

„ „ „ % of nitrogen 32-4 

„ ,, „ % on wort solids 0*71 

lOOO-corn dry weight, grams . . . . . . 34*9 

Extract index .. .. .. .. .. 106*1 


( 218 ) Wheat Malt. 

Tabi^ 80. — ^Analyses or Wheat Malts A^^D Oat Malt 



1 

2 

3 

Oat M&lt 

Moisture % 

3*5 

3-0 

1-9 

2-3 

Extract lb. per 336 lb. . . 

98-7 

104-1 

102-6 

69-9 

Colour, 10% TFort, l-iuch cell .. 

6*5 

6-0 

10-5 

4-5 

Cold water extract % 

13-9 

15-0 

16-7 

14-0 

Diastatic a<ctivity 

41 *0 

49-0 

54 0 

21 0 

[a]f) of extract wort solids 

126-9 

123-7 

120 4 


Extract on dry malt, lb. per 336 lb. 

102-3 

107-3 

104 6 1 

71 -5 

Total INitrogen % on dry 

1 -929 

1 5.S0 ■ 

1 691 I 

2-05C^ 

Permanently’ Soluble Nitrogen *^0 

0-554 

(»-531 

0 606 ! 

0-494 

,, ,, on N . . 

28-7 

33 r, 

35 9 

24-1 

„ „ „ wort solids 

0-76 


0-75 ! 

0-95 

!<¥><) -corn dry weight 

35-8 ; 

38 -< * 

35 1 

28-6 

Extractindex 

114-9 

i 

115-7 

114-S 

SO -9 


Wheat malt is used in the production of some special types of 
beer, such as the Berlin Weiss beer, in which it may constitute 
75% of tlie grist, but only to a very limited extent in ordinary 
beers. This is probably mainly due to the difficulty experienced 
in malting the naked grain without damage to the exposed acro- 
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spire and growth of mould. As a result much of the wheat malt 
made has been under-modified and produced turbidity and 
instability in beers in which it was used. Actually 5 or 10% 
of w’^ell-modified wLeat malt can be employed in grists with 
ordinary malts, with advantage to the fulness and head-retaining 
properties of the beer, but adequate protein breakdown during 
malting is essential. Typical analyses of wheat malts are given 
in Table 80. Of these IN’o. 1 has an excessive nitrogen content 
and must be considered as insufficiently modified. 

(219) Malted Oats and Rye. 

Malted oats are used to a certain extent, blended with barley 
malt, in some stouts but malted rye is not used in this country 
for brewing. Unmalted rye is useful for vinegar brewing and 
distilling on account of the liquefying power of its diastase. 
Baker and Hulton^ found that aqueous extracts of unmalted 
oats had a solvent action on oat starch, producing glucose, and 
that the amylase extracted from unmalted rye had a considerable 
liquefying activity.^ Precipitated diastase from unmalted barley 
and rye both carry the conversion of soluble starch to a resting 
point at which the reducing power is represented by P 60 - 65 , 
the products being 60% crystalline maltose and 40% a-amylo- 
dextrin. The precipitated diastase from oats acts differently. 
It is able to convert practically the whole of the starch to maltose, 
if used in quantity equivalent to that derived from 2 ^ to 5 times 
the weight of oats to unit weight of starch. A dextrin with the 
constants II 3.93 9-3 and 185-9, together with a small 

quantity of a substance soluble in alcohol and having the properties 
ascribed to a malt 0 -dextrin, and maltose were separated from a 
soluble starch conversion with the am^dase of malted oats. The 
precipitated amylase of malted rye converts soluble starch in 
a manner similar to that of malted barley but the only products 
found were crystalline maltose and a dextrin of [a]i> 181-9 
and Rll-4. An analysis of malted oats is given in Table 80. 

(220) Malt Extract. 

Malt extracts are highly concentrated syrups produced by 
concentration in vacuum pans of worts from very lightly cured 
malts. Various types are made for pharmaceutical purposes 
and for use in the baking, laundry and other industries as well 
as for brewing. The most distinctive character of most of these 
is their high diastatic activity, which depends on the type of 
barley selected, the malting methods, together with the mashing 
and concentration processes, and may be as high as 350"^ Lintner. 
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The malt is very' low dried so that it retains substantially the 
enzymic activity of green malt, v'hile the temperatures during 
mashing and concentration are not allowed to exceed 130° Fahr. 
Mashing temperatures between 120® and 130° Fahr. favour 
proteolytic digestion, so that it is possible to obtain malt extracts 
which contain a high i>erceiitage of permanently soluble and formol 
nitrogen. Typical analyses of the types of malt extract used in 
brewing are given in Table 31. 


Table 81. — Anaxyses of Malt Extracts 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Extract lb. per 2 cwt. 

70-4 

7 10 

70-1 

69*9 

69-7 

68-0 


Specific Gravity 

1426-2 

1430*0 

1423-5 

1421*6 

1419-8 

1415-0 

1427-3 

Diastatic activity Lintner 


113*0 


TOO 

46-5 

25-0 

nil 

Maltose per csent. 

33-5 

37*7 

36-3 

35*0 

39-8 

38-6 

50*3 

Glucose * 

21-7 

15*7 

11-0 

19*5 

13-8 

7*1 

2-6 

Dextrin % (unfemaentable) . . 

6-7 

8*8 

13-8 

14*5 


15-6 

21-6 

Cane Sugar . . . . . . 

Total Nitrogen 

2-5 

1*6 


3*6 

2-9 

3*2 

2-6 

1*95 

1*35 

0-80 

0*96 


1*37 

0*^ 

Pi^rnttanentiy Soluble M 

1-80 

i 1*28 

0*73 

0*92 

1-80 

Ml 

8-21 

Ash 

2-1 

1*6 

1-2 

1*3 

1-4 

2*2 

0-9 

p*o, 

0‘9 

0*75 

0-59 

0*6 

0-69 

1 0*95 

8-^ 

Water . . 

19*7 

19*6 

19-9 

19*4 

22-5 

23*0 

19-3 

Acidity as Lactic acid 

1*06 

0*92 

0-54 

0*86 

0-77 

0*75 

8-22 


Four distinct types are illustrated by these analyses. 

(1) An extract with a very" high diastatic activity, w-hicli only 
finds restricted use in brewing in circumstances in which its 
very high enzymic activity may be useful to supply a definite 
lack in the malts or to convert incompletely changed starch 
products. 

(2) Extracts with diastatic activities about 100° -120° Lintner, 
which are most generally useful in the mash tun. 

(3) Extracts at about 25°-50° Lintner, which may be used 
either in the mash tun or copper. 

(4) Xon-diastatie extracts xised in the copper. 

The diastatic types are suitable for use in tlie mash tun, 
where they are commonly employed at the rate of about 1 cwt. 
per 12 quarters of malt. It may be sup[)osed that their enzyinie 
activity' is useful as a supplement to tiiat of tlie malts. They 
undoul>tedly usually contain proteolytic enzymes in an active 
eoridition and these may operate if the mashing temperature is 
not unduly high. In addition, their permanently soluble nitrogen, 
though small in quantity relatively to that derived frum the 
malt, is probably useful for yeast nutrition, while, in eoujunction 
with the inorganic phosphates, they provide buffering substances. 
The extent of this is roughly indicated by the results of titration 
to phenol-phthalein, expressed in the analyses as percentages 
of lactic acid. 
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It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the analyses 
or interpret them in a way that can help in selection. The 
restrictions on the utility of diastatic activity determinations 
referred to in Section 177 apply withspecial force here. Theenzymic 
activities appear to he high in comparison vdth ordinary malts 
and there can be no doubt that they are effective and include 
proteolytic and other activities in addition to amylolytic. Yery 
little information is, however, available on these activities and 
it must not be inferred that they vary directly vdth the diastatic. 
Ordinary mashing temperatures also preclude any considerable 
exercise of their functions. It also does not necessarily follow 
that a malt extract with a high Lintner value is superior to 
another with a lower diastatic activity. It may have been 
made from a highly nitrogenous malt that originally had a much 
higher enzymic activity which was crippled to a certain extent 
in manufacture, with corresponding detriment in other ways. 

The proportions of maltose, glucose and dextrin are ■ also 
very uncertain criteria in the analysis. The apportionment of 
reducing and fermentable materials among these substances is 
entirely empirical and depends on calculations from the reducing 
and optical constants of three supposedly pure substances, 
while the extract may actually contain a very variable mixture 
of other starch conversion products. According to Ling^ the 
percentage of glucose, which he determined as glucosazone, 
may be considerably higher than that given in the above analyses . 
It varied between 17-2 and 22-0% in the samples examined. 
Ling was unable to detect the presence of maltase in the samples 
and suggested that glucose was formed by prolonged diastatic 
action during concentration in the vacuum pans. 

Little information is available on the nature of the protein 
degradation products in malt extract, the formol-nitrogen is high 
and asparagine is present among other low molecular products. 
The quantity of such yeast-nutrieiit substances added to wort 
with the usual proportion of malt extract is small, but it may be 
significant, particularly when taken into account with the possible 
presence of Bios. 

The colloidal composition of malt extract must also not be 
overlooked, some types, particularly those with low diastatic 
activity or non- diastatic, are added to the copper with results 
that show improvement in the foaming properties of the beer. 
How much of this is due to protein degradation products or to 
products of hemicellulose breakdowni, which must exist in the 
extracts, is entirely unknowm. The value of the extracts as malt 
adjuncts, whether on account of their enzymic activity, nitrogen 
content, buffering powder, or colloidal properties, must consequently 
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he judged, by trial and the most suitable type for any particular 
purpose selected on the basis of results. 


UN MALTED GR AIN 

(221) Malt Adjuncts, 

The cost of malting and the loss of extract-yielding material 
dxixing germination, amounting to between T and 12% of the 
dry weight of the original grain, has naturally led to the develop- 
ment of processes whereby they can be avoided or reduced by 
the use of immalted cereals, rendered suitable for brewing by 
other methods of preparation. Together with the sugars, which 
can also be used as a source of extewjt, they are referred to as malt 
adjuncts, since they cah only replace a proportion of the m^t 
required in a brew. In Great Britain the law permits the use 
in brewing of malted or unmalted grain, other than barley, and 
of sugars, but this is not the case in all coirntries. There is no 
hygienic objection to prepared wheat, oats, maize, rice, unmalted 
barley or sugars as an alternative source of the starch or in 
partial replacement of the sugars existing in malt or produced 
from it in the mash tun. The arguments against their use are 
traditional or based on possible variation in the flavour of the 
product and on local agricultural conditions. The employment 
of malt adjuncts is limited in France to 15% of the total materials 
in order to encourage local agriculture and in Germany it is not 
permitted. The existence of large supplies of maize and rice in 
America and of rice in Japan has led to their use in greater 
relative proportions to the malt than in Europe. Their employ- 
ment offers numerous technical advantages, quite apart from 
the question of cost, and these are particularly great in America 
on account of the type of barley grown. 

(222) Raw and Prepared Grain. 

Maize and rice provide by far the largest quantity of immalted 
cereals employed in brewing. They are used in the form of grits, 
broken rice or flakes. The former are products of milling and, 
as they have not been cooked, they must be gelatinised in the 
brewery before their starch can be converted by the diastase 
of malt, with which they are mixed in the mash tun. This trouble- 
some extra brewhouse process can bo avoided by the use of flakes, 
in which the starch has been brought into such a condition that 
it is readily convertible in the mash tun. In both cases the 
manufacturing processes include removal of the bran, tibre and 
oil-bearing germs of the maize or aleurone layer of the rice. 
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Broken rice consists of the broken kernels produced in consider- 
able quantity during the polishing of the grain. 

Barley, wheat, oats and rye are only used to a very limited 
extent, mainly in certain local beers, such as the Lambic of Brussels 
and the Peeterman of Louvain, for which 40 to 50% of raw wheat 
is employed with barley malt, while oat flakes are used in some 
oatmeal stouts. The husks of oats are useful to supplement the 
drainage material in the mash tun, but they should first be 
steeped in water to remove flavouring substances and then dried 
before use. The starch of all the cereals can be converted by 
the diastase of malt after gelatinisation by boiling, so that any 
of them could be used as a source of extract. The chief objection 
to the employment of raw barley, wheat, oats and rye lies in the 
existence of protein and other nitrogenous substances which are 
soluble in water but apparently unacted upon by the proteolytic 
enzymes of malt. Thus barley mashed alone or with malt yields 
extracts containing the same quantity of nitrogen. The quantity 
of these substances in wheat and rye may amount to 2|- or 
of the dry weight of the grain, but is insignificant in rice and maize 
grits, not more than J or f % respectively. The greater quantities 
give rise to instability and lack of brilliance. 

The starch of all the cereals is probably ultimately of the 
same composition, hut vary ingin. physical properties and in the 
size and shape of the granules. Microscopical examination 
consequently provides the simplest method of determining the 
origin of flours, though considerable experience is required to 
distinguish some of the cereals with certainty, as their starch 
granules are v^ery similar. The photomicrographs in Pig. 38 
will help in distinguishing flours of barley, wheat, oats, maize 
and rice. The author is indebted to Mr. T. J. Ward for these 
photomicrographs and to the courtesy of Messrs. Eynon and Lane, 
for whose book on Starch they were prepared. 

A typical protein is associated with most of the cereals, hordeiii 
with barley, edestin with wheat, zein with maize and oryzenii) 
witli rice. The protein composition of prepared rice and maize 
is, however, of little consequence since the insoluble proteins 
are not attacked or degraded to soluble products in the mash 
tun, even in flaked materials which have been submitted to a 
}>roee.ss that renders the starch very readily convertible by diastase, 

(223) Composition of Cereals. 

Approximate analy^ses ® of the most commonly used cereals 
are given in Table 82, reduced for comparison to a common 
moisture content of 10%. “ Crude fibre ” represents the ash-free 
constituents of the grain after boiling for successive half-hour 
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periods with 1 ^% sulphuric acid and 1 ^% caustic potash. It is 
consequently much lower than the percentage of husk, when 
present, or of the mash tun grains. The ‘‘ soluble carbohydrates ** 
are found by difference after determination of the other constitu- 
ents. They are correspondingly higher than the percentage of 
carbohydrates capable of diastatic conTersion in the mash tun. 
The latter may Tary quite considerably in different samples of any 
of the cereal grains and may be 10 or 15% lower than the soluble 
carbohydrates of barley or oats, nearly as great as the latter 
in rice and 4 to 10 % less in wheat and inai 2 :€ respectively. About 
• 50 % of the ash usually consists of P 2 O 5 . 


Tabxe 82. — Appjroxihate ANAxrsES of Cereau 



Barley 

Wheat 

Maize 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye 

■Soluble carbohydrates 

71*8 

71^7 

71*6 

604 


72-2 

-Crude fibre 

4*8 

2*0 

2-2 

10*7 

1-5 

2-1 

Protein (N X 6*25) 

9*1 

12*6 

10-2 

10*7 

6*9 

11-9 

Ash 

2*7 

1*6 

1-5 

^•2 

0-9 

2-0 

Oil 

1*6 

2-1 

4-5 

5*0 

0*4 

1-8 

Water 

10*0 

10-0 

10-0 

10-0 

10*0 

I 

10-0 


100*0 

100*0 

100-0 

100*0 

i 100-0 

100-0 


The carbohydrate and protein composition of the various 
cereals is not identical, but the differences are comparatively 
small. The comparatively large oil or fat content of maize is 
a disadvantage, but it is readily reduced to between 0-8 and 
1 *5% in the manufacture of grits by removal of the germs and 
aleurone layer, in the former of which fractions it exists in the 
greatest proportion, as is shown by the following percentages in 
the different parts of the grain. 


Table 83. — Composition of Separated Parts of Maize 
(per CEI^T. on DRV MATTER) 



Endosperm 

E m bryo 

Hull 

Carbohydrates, N-free extract 

85*5 

34*5 

74-0 

Crude fibre 

0*5 

3-0 

10-5 

Protein (N K 0-25) 

12 0 

21 *5 

0 -5 

Pat or oil 

15 

30*0 

1*5 

Ash . . . . - . . . . 

0-5 

11 U 

1 -5 


The oil of most cereals has a characteristic flav’'our and odour. 
It also readily becomes rancid during milling or on exposure 
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to air and this becomes more marked as the oil content is greater. 
It is partly on account of its high oil content that maize is not used 
in the form of malt, malted maize retaining most of the oil and 
giving an unpleasant flavour to beer in which it is used. Small 
amounts of soluble substances which carry the odour or flavour 
characteristic of the oil may also occur with the latter. It is 
for these reasons and because the presence of oil in beer has 
detrimental effects on foam formation, that it is so necessary 
to reduce the oil content of the prepared products to as low a 
percentage as possible. The small quantity of oil remaining 
in flakes does not become rancid so readily as that of grits, since 
it is better protected from air during manufacture by the gela- 
tinised starch. The oil of rice differs from that of maize in that 
it is almost tasteless and odourless, and does not become rancid 
on exposure to air. Little of the small quantity of oil in the 
prepared corn products is emulsified in mashing. The greater 
part remains in the grains with that from the malt, in which 
there may be 2 or 2 -5%. Despite this, any flavour due to the 
oil may be communicated to the wort, emphasising the necessity 
for care in manufacture and purchase. 

(224) Grits. 

This is the name given to ungelatinised products prepared 
from the degermed kernel of mai25e or from rice. A number of 
grades are manufactured from maize, varying in the size of the 
fragments into which the separated endosperms are broken, 
and their freedom from oil, protein and other constituents of the 
germ, bran and aleurone layer. The corn is first freed from 
impurities by screening and washing in a counter- current of 
Avater. After which it is conditioned in low-pressure steam, which 
softens the germ, skins and outer layers of the endosperm and 
brings the moisture content up to that necessary to facilitate 
the subsequent processes, in which it is subjected to friction in 
deeorticators, where the germ, bran and aleurone layer are separ- 
ated from the endosperm, and the degerminated corn screened. 
The fraction delivered through the screens is ‘‘through stock’' 
and the other portion is pearl hominy with s5me bran and flour 
but practically no germs. The through stock containing pearl 
hominy and smaller grits, with meal, germs, bran and feed in 
all states of division, is subjected to further screening until mix- 
tures of white material and germs are separated. These are 
delivered to corrugated rolls, which crack the grits but flatten 
out the tough and rubbery germs, which are separated on bolters. 
The grits or hominy are reduced to proper size and classified 
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by passage through, break rolls which Tary in size of corrugations 
and clearance and in which the grits are subjected to a sheering 
action, as one pair of rolls turns at a higher speed than the other. 
This results in the ^production of a series of products varying in 
size and known res{>ectively as coarse or brewers’ gpdts, fine 
grits, degerminated meal, corn meal and flour. 

The germs which have been rennoved are ground between 
steel rolls, after which the product is steamed in a jacketed vessel 
and pressed hot in hydraulic presses at alK)ut 3 tons per square 
inch to separate the oil from the cake. The former is used in 
the manufacture of soap and glycerine or refined for table and 
pharmaceutical purposes. The cake is used in cattle feeds. 

Since riee bas no oil-bearing germ, tbe manufacture of rice 
grits differs slightly from that of maize grits. The oil of the 
kernel is contained in aji inner skin oraleurone layer, which must 
be rubbed off during milling and removed as weU as the bran by 
the process of polishing. 

(225) Refined Grits. 

The so-called “ refined grits ** are almost pure maize starch, 
prepared from yellow corn by the wet milling process in which, 
after steeping, the starch and gluten are separated from the 
germ and fibre by processes of milling and sedimentation in water. 
The steeping extracts soluble matter and softens the corn suffi- 
ciently to facilitate the separation of undamaged germs when 
it is broken in attrition mills. Subsequent treatment with 
running water in rectangular separating tanks carries tbe germs 
over a weir. The heavier sedimented material is mixed with 
water, ground in Buhr mills of stone and passed over shaking 
tables covered with fine mesh silk, through which the starch and 
gluten pass. These are separated by passage over long, slightly 
inclined troughs or starch tables, on which the starch deposits 
in a cake, which is finally washed in continuous rotary washers, 
giving a practically pure cake of starch, ready for drying. Starch 
prepared in this manner is also used for making corn s\Trups- 

(226) Flakes. 

In order to avoid the extra process of cooking or boiling in 
the brcAvery, grits are gelatinised and rolled into thin flakes 
of a quarter- or half-inch diameter, readily converted when mixed 
with nralt in the mash tun. In the process of manufacture, 
grits of suitable size are slowly cooked to gelatinise the starch, 
with precautions to avoid vitrification by over-rapid heating. 
The product is partly dried and then passed through heated 
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rolls under sufficient pressure to yield the flakes' in as thin a state 
as possible but unbroken. The flakes are finally submitted to a 
current of dry air in a special drying; machine until they are 
crisp but not so dry that they crumble in packing-. They usually 
contain about 8% of moisture when weighed in the factory and 
dispatched. The moisture content may increase to 10 or 12%. 
during transit to the brewery, or during- short storage before use, 
so that the original weight of the sacks should be accepted in 
the brew house, or the moisture determined in order to ascertain 
the extract available from weighed quantities. Storage with 
excess of moisture may lead to the development of mould and a., 
musty flavour. 

Rice flakes are white, maize flakes may be bright golden 
yellow or white according to the maize from which they were 
made. Oat flakes are a duller white than rice or maize flakes and 
of softer texture. The flakes should be uniform in size and free 
from broken fragments or dust. Vitrified flakes and unfiaked 
material should be absent and there should be no oily or musty 
odour. The thinner the flakes the more rapid and complete 
will be their conversion in the mash tun, provided they are inti* 
mately mixed with the malt, to effect which a special feeding and 
mixing device may be attached to the grist case or malt elevator. 

(227) Composition of Grits and Flakes. 

Average approximate analyses of grits and flakes are given in 
Table 84. The starch represents the percentage of carbo* 


Table 84. — Appboximate Composition of Gbi'Ts and Txakes 



iMaiz-e 

grits 

Refined 

grits 

Broken 

rice 

jMaize 

Flakes 

Rice 

Oats 

Starch, etc. 

82-7 

9i-6 

83-6 

80*0 

81-5 

66*0 

Protein (N X 6*25) 

7-5 

0-2 

7-0 

8-0 

7-5 

14*0 

Oil and fat 

10 

005 

0-0 

1-0 

0-4 

8*4 

Ash . . . . . . 

0-3 

015 

0-3 

0*3 

0-5 

0*fl 

Cellulose, fibre, etc. 

0-5 

01 

0*5 

2*7 

2-1 

3*0 

Moisture 

1 

8-0 

1 

8*0 

8*0 

8*0 

8-0 

8-0 


100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

l(X^-0 


hydrate matter which is convertible to soluble extract in the 
mash tun and is considerably higher than in barley malt. Conse^ 
quently maize and rice grits and flakes yield a higher extract 
than malt, even when they are used with a moisture content 
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6 to 10 % greater than that of the malt. Tlie protein content is 
very similar to that in malt, but the insoluble proteins are not 
degraded by the proteolytic enzymes of malt and yield very 
little, if any, soluble nitrogen to the wort. The oil or fat percentage 
in maize should not be greater than 1 -5 but may be as low as 0 * 7 % 
and does not generally exceed 1 *B% in well-made flakes. It is 
determined by extraction with light petroleum spirit and not by 
ether, which dissolves substances other than fat or oil. A com- 
paratively high percentage is frequently found in samples con- 
taining broken flakes or debris. Rice products contain a much 
lower percentage of oil than mai 2 :e flakes or grits. About M)%. 
of the ash consists of P 2 O 5 . 

Although grits and flakes contain no husk, they do contain 
a moderate percentage of cellulose and fibre, derived from the^ 
structural elements of the endosperm. Owing to this, the flakes 
do not impede mash tun drainage if they were originally thoroughly 
mixed with the malt. Grits, when properly gelatinised, also 
do not materially decrease the speed of running off worts from the 
mash tun but, if imperfectly gelatinised, they may set to a jelly 
and clog the grai^is or even set in the pump or main delivering 
the cooker mash to the mash tun. 

No such analysis as those given in Table 84 is necessary in 
judging the brewing value of maize or rice products. It is 
usually quite sufficient to determine the extract, moisture and oil, 
though the nitrogen content is also occasionally estimated. 
The extract may be determined in the wort obtained by mashing 
a known proportion of the grits or flakes with malt and correcting 
the specific gravity by that given by the malt alone. Flakes 
are mixed directly with the malt, but grits must previously be 
gelatinised by boiling with water. This method has the dis- 
advantage that different malts give a different extract from the 
same sample of flakes or grits. Better results are obtained by 
using a cold water extract prepared from malt with a diastatic 
activity betw'een ^ 0 “° and 40° Lintner, according to the standard 
method of the Institute of Brewing.® A solution of a highly 
diastatic malt extract syrup may also be used with success for 
the conversion, but it is generally necessary to use it at such 
a dilution as will give a control having a specitic gravity between 
1010 ajid 1020 . The moisture content must be taken into 
account when judging the extract. The sum of the extract in 
Breviers’ pounds per quarter of SB6 lb. and the moisture should 
be above 110 in the case of maize flakes. High-class maize flakes 
frequently giv^e 115 and flaked rice about 120 . The moisture 
content should not be higher than about 12 %. The nitrogen 
content is determined by the Kjeldahl process and from it the 
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protein content is assessed by use of the factor 6*25. High 
figures involve a reduction in extract. Comparative extract 
yields on dry substance are given in Table 85. 


Table 85. — Extract op Grits and Tlakes on Dry Matter Basis 



Brewers’ pounds per 

336 It. dry material 

Maize grits ^ . 

105-115 

Refined grits . . 

120-130 

Broken rice 

105-115 

Maize flakes 

105-115 

Rice flakes 

110-120 

Oat flakes 

85-95 


The moisture content of flakes should not exceed 10 to 12% 
-when used, not that a higher percentage would mean a lower 
extract in the mash if the flakes were weighed at the factory 
with an approximately constant moisture content, the sacks 
when used being considered to contain the stated weight and not 
the increased weight due to the absorbed moisture. A possible 
effect of increased moisture content is, however, a reduced initial 
heat from the same striking heat, owing to the smaller rise of 
temperature produced when moist material is mixed with water, 
in comparison with that obtained with the same material in a dry 
state. A higher moisture content may lead to rapid deterioration 
in storage and possibly to the development of mould and a musty 
flavour. 

^228) Use of Grits and Flakes. 

The flavour and other properties associated with beer demand 
malted barley as the main extract-giving material. Its diastase 
is also essential for the conversion of any grits or flakes which may 
be used with it, but these must alter the character of the beer to 
some extent as they lack the aromatic properties of malt. Rice 
in particular produces a drier, less fully flavoured beer which 
may he appreciated in some countries but must be counter- 
balanced in others by a proportion of highly flavoured malt. 
This is generally possible Avithout unduly raising the colour of 
the beer and the production in this way of a pale beer with full 
flavour constitutes one of the advantages of grits and flakes in 
suitable blends with malt. Other advantages are found in the 
production of very pale beers, in the high extract yield of rice 
and maize and in the reduction of wort nitrogen, when they are 
used with malts of comparatively high nitrogen content. They 
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also yield very little if any buffering substances to tlie wort. 
This permits of a readier increase of acidity during ferine ntatio 14 
with corresponding increase in the stability of the beer. These 
technical advantages are usually accompanied by a considerable 
economy in cost, due to their lower price and higher extract. 
Oat flakes are in a rather different category, and their use in 
oatmeal stout is suggested rather by considerations of flavour and 
nutritional value. 

The extract of the grist is almost always increased and the 
wort may be enriched with readily fermentable carbohydrates 
when grits or flakes are used, providing the conversion has l^en 
satisfactory. In most infusion mashes, however, the replacement 
of about 4 % of malt by maize flakes leads to an increase of 1® 
in the [a]^ of the wort, at the same mashing temperature, llie 
use of grits ox flakes affords a more definite means of controlling 
the carbohydrate composition of wort or its limiting attenuation 
than is available through change of temperature in a malt mash. 
The grits are first gelatinised by boiling, the temperature being 
slowly raised to the boiling point in presence of a proportion of 
malt, which facilitates the subsequent gelatinisation by a restricted 
diastatic attack on the starch with very little conversion. The 
gelatinised grits are then pumped over to the malt mash, and the 
temperature at mixing can be readily controlled to give a highly 
fermentable or dextrinous wort. If, however, the mash tem- 
perature is too high or the malt is deficient in converting power, 
insufficiently degraded products result. These tend to change 
slowly later, with deleterious effects on fermentation and stability. 
Sincethe gelatinised starch must be liquefied before it is saccharified, 
it is essential that the liquefying activity of the malt should be 
adequate, which is not always the case as the activity of the lique- 
fying and saccharifying functions of diastase do not necessarily 
run parallel. To avoid tliis occasional lack of liquefying activity 
in malt, it has been proposed to make use of diastatic preparations 
from bacteria, ‘ which have a very high liquefying activity with 
comparatively low saccharifying power. 

Reduction in nitrogen content is tlie most important altera- 
tion in wort composition produced by substitution of grits or 
flakes for a proportion of the malt.^® This is due to the inability 
of the proteolytic enzymes of malt to degrade their proteins, and 
its extent can readily be calculated, since it is proportional to the 
percentage of adjuncts used. Whether this reduction in wort 
nitrogen is of advantage or otherwise depends on the nitrogen 
content of the malt, the gravity of the wort and the type of 
beer required, all of which must be carefully considered when 
deciding on the grist. A certain percentage of protein degradation 
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products is essential in wort for yeast nutrition, fulness, head 
retention, etc., while excess may lead to defects in brilliance and 
stability. Maize and rice are to be considered as nitrogen diluents 
and in no case should they be used in such quantity as unduly 
to reduce the useful properties associated with the nitrogen of 
malt. On the other hand, they are particularly valuable for 
reducing the nitrogen content and thereby increasing the stability 
of beer subject to early formation of haze, particularly after 
pasteurisation . Tor example, it may be found desirable to reduce 
the nitrogen content of beers of 1048-1052 original gravity from 
0 -6 or 0 -7 mgm. per 100 ml. to 0 *5 mgm. in order to ensure adequate 
stability. 

Fermentations are liable to suffer if more than a very small 
proportion of rice or maize is used with low nitrogen malts, 
unless the gravity of the worts is fairly hdgh. 10 to 20% may 
generally be used with well-made malts containing 1-5 to 1-6% 
of nitrogen and having a diastatic activity around 
Lintner, while 25 to 40% and sometimes even more is commonly 
employed in American lager beers with Manchuria malts having 
a nitrogen content of 2% and a diastatic activity of about 100® 
Lintner. 

(229) Summary. 

Certain special types of malt and unmalted cereals are used 
with ordinary malts, which constitute the major part of the 
extract -yielding materials of brewing. The former include 
roasted malts which are used in small percentage to give colour 
and flavour, particularly with stouts. The black malts are roasted 
in revolving cylinders after kilning, while crystal malt is made 
in a similar manner from green malt. The colour and flavour 
characteristic of amber and brown malts may be obtained on 
the kiln or by roasting in cylinders. In addition, there are a few 
types of malt in which such properties as acidfly^ or colour, in 
conjunction with moderate diastatic activity, are emphasised by 
special malting methods ; among these are the proprietary Enzymic 
and Diamber malts. Small quantities of wheat and oat malts 
are also used in some beers, the former adds fulness and foaming 
capacity but may, if under- modified, give a tendency to turbidity 
in beer. Oat malt is used, mainly in oat malt stouts, for its 
flavour and nutritive properties. 

Unmalted cereals, maize and rice being the most important, 
are used as a source of starch and extract with ordinary malts 
supplying the converting enzymes. They are used either in the 
form of grits or flakes, the former being a product of milling 
which must be gelatinised by boiling in the brewery before its 
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starch can be converted by malt diastase. The process of manu- 
facture removes husk, bran and the oil-bearing parts of the maize 
or rice. Rice is often used in the form of the broken kernels 
produced in milling and polishing. Flakes are produced from 
maize grits, rice and, to a smaUer extent, oats, by cooking, rolling 
and drying. This so alters the starch that it is directly and 
readily converted by malt diastase when intimately mixed with 
the grist at mashing. The proteins of maize and rice grits or 
flakes are about equal in quantity to those of malt, but they are 
not degraded by the proteolytic enzymes of malt. Th^e materials 
consequently supply no nitrogen to the wort and may be regarded 
as nitrogen diluents, for which reason they are valuable for in- 
creasing the stability of beers brewed from high nitrogen malts, 
or in cases where the nitrogenous substances present are liable 
to produce an early haze. On the other hand they may, if used 
with low nitrogen, malts, unduly reduce the quantity of yeast 
nutrients in wort. They are also useful in the production of very 
pale beers and are economical sources of extract. An importajit 
result of their use is reduction in the buffer content of worts . 

Malt extract is a syrup produced by concentrating in vacuum 
pans the wort produced frpm very lightly cured malts by mashing 
at low temperatures. They therefore retain the diastatic and 
other enzymic activities of the original malts. In addition they 
contain the low molecular protein degradation products formed 
by mashing between 120® and 130® Fahr. and hence provide yea.st 
nutrients and buffer substances which regularise the reaction 
of the mash and tend to counteract any abnormalities which 
might otherwise occur. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BREWING SUGARS 

(2S0) Sugaxs as Malt Adjuncts. 

Various sugars and starch conversion products can be added 
in the copper to supplement the fermentable extract formed in 
the mash tun hj conversion of the starch of malt, but similar 
restrictions in respect of the quantity used apply as with cereal 
adjuncts, on account of the lack of nitrogenous yeast nutrients. 
They provide a means for varying the composition of wort, within 
limits set by the requisite balance between sugars and non-sugars, 
supply extract which may be either entirely or only partly ferment- 
able, give characteristics of fulness and flavour that are appreciated 
in some cases, increase the stability of beer by replacement of 
nitrogenous extract and yield beer that will become more readily 
and rapidly brilliant than when brewed with malt alone. Primings 
are strong solutions which must not, in this country, exceed 
1150 specific gravity but should not be much less. They are 
sometimes added in the fermenting vessel at the close of primary 
fermentation but, more frequently, in storage tank or cask to 
promote rapid condition and, in some cases, on account of their 
flavour. The sweet and luscious flavour of some sugars does 
not entirely disappear when the sugar has been fermented, but 
gives additional fulness to the beer. In some cases, sugars 
which are not entirely fermentable are selected- 

The sugars used in brewing comprise 

(1) Cane sugar, derived from the sugar cane and, much less 
frequently, from sugar h'eet. 

(2) Invert sugar, made by inversion of cane s^ugar. 

(3) St tire h sugars, ineliidirig corn syrups and glucose, maiui- 
fuctured by conversion of the starch of cereals, usually maize. 

( t) Mixtures of these, their utility in copper or eask depending 
on their fla\'our and ferment ability. 

(5) Caramels, made from eaiie sugar or glucose. 

(6) Lactose or milk sugar, which is only used in very small 
quantity in some milk stouts. 

(7) Honey, even less used. 

Maltose, which might appear to l>e the most suitable sugar to 
replace that foriiied from malt in the luasli tun, is not used iu the 
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piue state, but exists as a constituent of corn syrups with dextrin 
and glucose. Lactose differs from cane sugar, inYert sugar, 
maltose and glucose in that it is un fermentable by ordinary 
brewery yeasts, while certain of the higher starch conversion 
products are appreciated because they are only partly or slowly 
fermentable. 

(231) Cane Sugar. 

The sugars obtained from the sugar cane, sugar beet, sugar 
maple, certain palms or the stem of sorghum are, when purified, 
of identical chemical composition. All of them are sucrose. 
The natural juices from which they are derived, however, differ 
very considerably in flavour owing to the many other substances 
which they contain. Lor example, the root of the beet contains 
a larger propK>rtion of mineral salts than the sugar cane and 
decomposition products are formed with the larger quantities 
of lime necessarily used in the course of clarification, which 
give an ohjectionable flavour to the juices and raw sugar. These 
render the latter unfit for consumption until refined. The raw- 
sugars from the cane are, on the other hand, very luscious but 
they do not all taste the same, varying considerably according 
to the place in which the cane was grown or the treatment they 
received during extraction and preparation, characteristic differ- 
ences being found in sugars from Cuba, Java, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
St. Domingo, Mauritius, etc. Since the value of cane sugars in 
brewing depends so largely on the flavours they communicate, even 
after all the sugar itself has been fermented, the principal source 
must be the sugar cane, which yields juices possessing these proper- 
ties in their most attractive form. The final product of the 
refineries, from whatever source it originally came, is among the 
purest substances conunercially obtainable, but it lacks the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of flavour demanded in brewing. As a 
source of carbohydrate extract it is unexcelled and can be used 
without hesitation under circumstances in which those flavours are 
not required, but the raw or partially refined sugars from the cane 
are more attractive in most cases. 

The raw sugars are prepared by processes which include 
shredding of the cane and maceration of the milled fibres, until 
about 97 % of their sugar content is obtained in a water solution 
or juice. This is defecated with lime, frequently with the 
addition of a small quantity of phosphate, the reaction being 
adjusted v’^ery closely to neiitrality, and filtered to remove pre- 
cipitated protein and other organic impurities. The clarified 
juice is concentrated by multiple evaporators until crystallisation 
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sets in and mctssecuite containing 98% of solids is obtained. 
After treatment in crystallisers the niassecuite is passed to centri- 
fugal machines which separate the molasses from the sugar 
crystals. The purity of the sugar so obtained is determined 
by polarisation and is usually 96 to 99% pure sucrose. Second 
and third crops of sugar polarising between 86 and 98% or as 
low as from 78 to 80% may also be secured from the molasses. 
Usually the lusciousness of the sugars increases with greater 
proportions of other substances deriv'ed from the cane, some of 
which are in a colloidal state, and many such sugars, among 
them West Indian and Brazil sugars of eomparativ^eiy low polari- 
sation, are used in brewing on account of the fudn^s and sweet- 
ness they give. Other low polarising sugars, such as that from 
Mauritius, have a somewhat acrid after-flavour. On account 
of these diflerent flavours, great cmre must he exercised in selecting 
brewing sugars, fermentation tests being desirable as the original 
flavour is not always a good guide to that left after the sugar 
itself is removed. 

The sugar is extracted firom beet by water in batteries of 
diffusion cells and afterwards purified in a manner somewhat 
similar to that adopted with raw sugar from the cane, hut it is 
necessary to obtain a considerably purer product from the beet, 
in the form of white crystals polarising almost 100%, before the 
salts and objectionable flavours are eliminated. The crystals 
are indistinguishable cheniically from similar cry^stals obtained from 
the cane, and can be used in place of the latter without detriment 
when pure. Occasionally the crystals polarise slightly over 100% 
on account of the presence of traces of rafilnose. 

Cane sugar is used both in the copper and as a priming. Raw 
sugars of good class are generally employed for the former purpose 
and when of suitable purity should not contain excess of undesir- 
able substances or micro-organisms. Sugars of this type and pure 
crystals can also he used for priming, but candy sugar is preferred 
by many. Cane sugar is rapidly inverted when added to cask, 
the change being generally complete in about hours. This 
process is believed to bean essential preliminary to fermentation. 
It is carried out by the enzyme invert ase or sucrase secreted by 
the yeast and does not appear to affect the fermentative activity 
of the yeast or intluence the rate of fermentation. Baker and 
Hulton^ found that cane sugar and invert primings were fer- 
mented at substantially the same rate in beer under ordinary 
cellar conditions and that about one-third of cither sugar still 
remained unfermented after 7 days in cask when added at normal 
priming rates. The following are analyses of cane sl 
in breweries. 
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Table 86. — Analyses of Cane Sugars 



Refined 

crystals 

Polarisation % cane 

99-97 

Reducing sugar, as invert . . 

— 

Ash . . 

O-OI 

"Water 

0-02 

Other organic matter 

— 


Candy 

sugar 

Brovn 

sugar 

Brovn 

sugar 

Yellow 

crystals 

99-6 

85-0 

90-0 

96-0 

— 

8*0 

2-0 

1-3 

0-1 

8-0 

2-0 

0-6 

— 

4-4 

3-0 

1-0 



4-6 

3-0 

1-1 


The yellow crystals represent the high grade products turned 
out at many cane factories, and of -vYhich Demerara sugar is 
^vell knowm. Beet crystals are sometimes dyed to imitate these. 
This can be detected by making a solution alkaline and shaking 
"v\ith ether which extracts yellow colouring matter with a greenish 
fluorescence. The meaning of polarisation is given in Section 
244. It is always less than the actual percentage of cane sugar, 
since the reducing sugars are laevo-rotatory. The brown sugar 
polarising 90 should be a good grade for brewing, with fine flavour, 
while the lower grade at 85 should have a very luscious flavour 
and be useful also for making invert sugar. 

(232) Invert Sugar. 

The chemical nature and characteristic properties of invert 
sugar are described in Sections 108 and 109, where it is showm to be 
a mixture of equal quantities of glucose and fructose produced 
by hydrolysis of canc sugar. This process is known as inversion 
and the product as invert sugar, because the positive angle shown 
by a solution of cane sugar in a polarimeter is changed to a 
negative angle at the close of the reaction. The latter consists 
essentially in the breakdown of the molecule of cane sugar, with 
the addition of the elements of a molecule of water, so that 342 
parts by weight of cane sugar become 860 parts of invert sugar. 
Invert sugars are usually manufactured from selected raw cane 
sugars and occasionally from refined crystals, the hydrolysis or 
inversion being effected by means of dilute acids, generally sul- 
phuric or less frequently hydrochloric, or occasionally by yeast, 
the reaction in either case being 

-b H,0 CeHi.Oe + CeHi.Oe 

The cane sugar is dissolved in water, in iron vessels fitted with 
steam coils, and brought to a specific gravity of 1250-1S0O at 180° 
Pahr. The necessary amount of acid, which may be 0-65% of 
78% sulphuric acid if the raw cane sugar polarised 96° or l-O- 
1-5% if it was of lower class, is diluted with water and added to 
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the sugar solution, the temperature of which is raised to 200® Fahr. 
The progress of inversion is followed polarimetrically and marked 
by the gradual fall of the positive rotation of cane sugar until the 
negative reading due to invert sugar is obtained. The final 
angle is never that of pure invert sugar, given in Table 94, but 
as soon as a satisfactory approach to this is noted, the acid is 
neutralised vith powdered chalk or sodium carbonate, according 
as sulphuric or hydrochloric acid were used for inversion, and the 
Ph adjusted to between 6-5 and 7. Some of the fructose would 
be destroyed if the reaction with acid were carried too far and the 
angle woiJd again rise, since the negative rotation of invert 
sugar is due to that of fructose, glucose having a smaller positive 
angle. In consequence the inversion is rarely quite complete and 
a small percentage of cane sugar almost invariably remains 
unchanged. The inverted sugar is filtered through presses to remove 
precipitated calcium sulphate and other impurities. The bright 
filtrate is then passed through towers containing active charcoal 
to remove some of the colour and impurities which would be 
detrimental to its brewing value. This purification must not be 
too drastic, otherwise desirable substances which contribute to 
the flavour and fulness of beer would be removed hy adsorption 
on the char. Finally the syrup is concentrated in v^acuum pans 
until it weighs 14 to 14-2 lb. per gallon and rmi to trade con- 
tainers. When refined sugar crystals are used for inversion, the 
quantity of acid can be reduced to about 500 ml per ton of sugar 
so that subsequent neutralisation is scarcely necessary. 

Inversion by yeast is only infrequently adopted by invert 
sugar manufacturers but is sometimes employed by brewers as a 
simple process in which difficulties attending acid hydrolysis, 
neutralisation and filtration are avoided, though the flavour of the 
product is not so luscious as that of acid-inverted sugar. The 
resulting, possibly incompletely inverted sugar, can be added to the 
copper with its accon\paiiyiiig yeast. A solution is made containing 
30-40% of raw cane sugar and the temperature is raised by live 
steam to 133® Pahr. at which the activity of the secreted enzyme, 
iiivertase, is great but at which fermentation is prevented. Yeast 
is then added at the rate of 24 to 3'^^ of tlie sugar used and the 
temperature maintained until inversion is suflicieiitly complete 
as shown by approtudi of the [a]i^ of a sample to that of invert 
sugar, 19-6^. Purer sugars may be inverted by this method 
in 4 or 5 hours, hut a much longer time is required with sugars 
polarising about 35^^. After inversion the yeast may be killed 
by raising tlie temperature to 290° Fahr, and the sugar purified 
as in the acid process if desired, though neutralisation is obviously 
unnecessary. 
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Three grades of invert sugar are commonly made in England, 
Nos. 1. 2 and 3, differing in degree of purification. The sugar is 
sold either in the syrup or solid form in casks, pails and cartons 
or hags of paper or card. The syrups tend to solidify in the casks 
or pails on account of crystallisation of the glucose, so that special 
dissolving plant with a steam jet projecting through the bunghole 
of the cask is required, as is described elsewhere. The extract is 
usually guaranteed at 72 lb. per 224 lb. and may be rather higher, 
as in the typical analyses in Table 87. The quantity of un- 
inverted cane sugar should not be much higher than that given. 
The percentage of protein and ash is usually very small and the 
iron content should not exceed 0*005%. Quantities exceeding 
0-1% are liable to cause discoloration of the beer and excess may 
sometimes be detected by blackening of the hops in the copper 
with tannate of iron. 

Invert sugars are very suitable either for copper use or as 
primings. They are characterised by ready fermentability and 
Hy tbeir pleasant luscious flavour. The No. 1 or No. 2 sugars 
are used for pale ales and No. 2 or No. 3 for mild ales. 


Tabib 87. — Analyses of Ixvebt Sugaes 


Extract, Brewers’ lb. per 224 lb. 
Colour 

Specific rotary power [ajo 
Invert sugar 
Cane sugar 

Protein (N X 6 ’25) % . - 
Ash % 

Iron % 

Water % . . 

Undetermined by difference 


No, 1 

No, 2 

No. 3 

73-2 

73-0 

72-5 

30 

50 

120 

— 14-2 

— 13*9 

-12*0 

78-9 

76-9 

76*2 

1*3 

1*5 

2*0 

0*3 

0*3 

* 0*5 

0-3 

0*5 

0*6 

0-001 

0*002 

0*003 

15*7 

10*2 

16*7 

3*5 

4*6 

4*0 

100*0 

100-0 

100*0 


The proportion of fructose in invert sugar is always rather 
less than that of the glucose, generally 1 to 1-5% less." The 
undet ermined matter contains a certain amount of imfernieiitable 
reducing substances, for which a correction should be made in 
calculating the percentage of invert sugar by means of its reducing 
power. The protein should not much exceed the percentages 
given in the Table but the ash may occasionally reach 1 '5--2*5%. 
It is difficult to detect the use of high grade raw beet sugars in 
invert, though the nitrogen content may be somewhat increased. 
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(233) Starch Sugars. 

These stigars are manufactured by the hydrolytic action of 
dilute acids on starch, usually maize but sometimes sago, tapioca 
and potato starch are used as the raw material. The starch 
is made into a cream with water, the necessary small amount, 
about 1%, of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, usually the latter, 
is added and the mixture transferred to a converter in which 
it is heated by direct steam until a pressure of 60 to 80 lb. per 
square inch is attained. The reaction consists in breakdown 
of the molecule of starch by hydrolysis into dextrins, and then 
successively, maltose and glucose. The chemical nature of thes^ 
reactions, reduced to their simplest temos, may be represented by 

Starch or dextrin 2(CeHio06) + — CijHgaOn Maltose 

Maltose -f- H^O = Glucose 

The change from starch to glucose can be followed jmlari- 
metrically, a fall of angle being noted as the j>ercentages of 
dextrin and maltose successively fall and that of glucose rises 
until it is the only sugar present, but it is not referred to as in- 
version, since the angle never becomes negative. The optical 
activities of soluble starch and dextrin are generally taken as 
202® an^ 195° respectively, those for maltose and glucose are 
given in Table 94. Although the first product of starch conver- 
sion is referred to as dextrin and a percentage of the latter is given 
in analyses as if it was an individual entity, there are probably 
a number of intermediate products between starch and maltose 
and the term dextrin can only be taken as a convenient designation 
of the unfermentable substances or to represent a percentage 
of the product, calculated from the analytical figures on the 
assumption that it has an of 195®, for example, and no reduc- 
ing power. Coincident with the fall of angle there is an increase 
in reducing power, as the molecule is reduced in size to that of 
maltose and ultimately glucose. 

The acid used is not re])resei\ted iii the equatiiuis for the 
reactions, sijiee it acts only as a eatalytie agent in the hydrolysis 
and remains at tlie close of eou version. \V"hen this has been 
carried to the extent required to produce pure glucose or tl^r 
mixture desired, tlie acid is neutralised hy chalk or sodium 
carbonate, according as sulphuric or hydrochloric acid were used. 
The product is puri lied h\' addition of sulphurous acid and by lueans 
of cciitrifizges or filter presses and sometimes char filters. In 
these purification processes most of the ealeiuin sulphate or 
salt produced on neutralisation, with colouring matters, nitrogenous 
substances, oil and anv traces of fibre are removed. Careful 
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neutralisation is important, as slight alkalinity tends to promote 
caramelisation. Hence a jpn of 5 is aimed at. The solti^ 

tion is finally concentrated to a syrup or sulficiently far to crystal- 
lise when seeded. The following are typical analyses of solid 
glucose, which is a very useful brewing- sugar for drier flavoured 
beers. 


TAsnE 88 , — Analyses op Glucose 



1 

2 

Water 



13-7 

162 

Glucose 



70-0 

67 0 

Maltose 



2-8 

33 

Protein 

. , 


0*4 

03 

Ash 



0-5 

0*9 

Unfeimentable matter 

•- 


12-6 

12*3 


lOO-O 

100*0 

Extract lb. per 224 lb. 



75-0 

73-2 



, , 

. . 

50-0 

460 

Iron % 

, , 

. . 

0-003 

0*005 

Colour 



60 

80 


Glucose crystallises with one molecule of water as C 6 H 12 O 8 -HaO, 
in which form it contains 9*1% of water and should give an 
extract of nearly 78 lb. per 224 lb. With 10% of water it gives 
up to 77 lb. and with 15% of water about 73 lb. It is readily 
fermented in moderately dilute solutions in presence of 
the necessary nitrogenous and mineral yeast nutrients, but 
commeicial glucose leaves an unfermentable residue, containing 
a product of decomposition formed by the action of the dilute 
acid and to which the name of gallisin is usuaUy applied. 
Incompletely hydrolysed syrups, containing varying percen- 
tages of maltose and dextrin and known as corn syrups, glucose 
syrups or dextrin- maltose are also used in brewing. They 
are very different in flavouring properties from invert sugar or 
raw cane sugars, being almost neutral in that respect. They 
are consequently more suitable for use in the drier types of beer, 
particularly lager beers. If the conversion is stopped as soon as 
all starch has disappeared, as shown the iodine test, the pro- 
duct is only slowly and partially fermentable. Sugars of this 
type axe known as dextrin- maltose. As conversion proceeds 
a greater proportion of the fermentable sugars is produced, so 
that various grades suitable for slowly fermenting primings 
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are obtained and are useful for giving slow condition in casks 
without undue sweetness. Analyses of tliree types are given 
in Table 89. 


Table 89. — Analyses of Corn Sybups 



Low 

Fernaentafale 

Medium 
Fermeii table 

High 

Ferment able 

Extract, Brewers’ Ih. per 224 lb. 

73*0 

73-0 

78-0 

Specific rot^atoxy power [a]i> 

145 -0*= 

185-0° 

1^-0° 

Colour 

40 

40 

40 

Iron, per cent. .. 

0-005 

0-005 

0-005 

Readily fermentable solids % - . 

40 

50 

60 

Grlucose 

12-0 

19-0 

^-0 

Maltose 

37-0 

89-0 

87-0 

Unfermentable . . 

33-0 

24-0 

17-0 

Proteins . . . . * . . . 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

Ash 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

Water 

17-0 

17-0 

17-0 


(234) Priming and Coppier Sugars. 

A large number of proprietary brands of mixed sugars, with 
characteristic differences in their fermentability, flavours and 
other properties are available. These usually consist of glucose, 
com syrups, cane sugar and invert sugar in various proportions, 
to which caramel may be added or the desired flavour and colour 
given by partial caramelisation. Many of them are intended to 
be used as sources of partly or difficultly fermentable extract, 
particularly when lusciousness combined with the unfermenta- 
bility of dextrinous syrups is required. They are used in the 
copper for mild ales and stouts, and as primings. The extracts 
of these sugars vary from about 65 to 75, their colours from 
quite pale syrups to black caramel mixtures with a colour of 
8,000 or more. Their optical activities are v’ery varied, according 
to the nature of the constituent sugars and may be as high as [a]jy 
1 10*^ or down to 20° with a mixture of invert and cane sugars and a 
iiegativ^e angle with black inv^ert sugars. A satisfactory analysis 
is an extremely difficult matter and must depend on very* arbitrary 
assumptions in regard to the fermentability of the constituents. 
The readily fermentable matter may vary from 30 to s>ver 70^^ 
and the difficultly or un fermentable from about 10 to 5i)%. 

Tlie composition of sonic typical mixtures is given in Table IH). 
The invert sugar in (a) may be No. 1 or of lower grade, accord- 
ing as the sugar is intended for pale ale or mild ales, or it might 
be replaced by raw cane sugar for fuller flav’oiired beers, {b) is 
not as sweet and is suitable for pale or hitter beers. A mixture 
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containing 20% of malt extract with 40% each of iii\-ert sugar 
and glucose may prove useful with, poorer malts. (c) and (d) 
are suitable for stouts in the copper or as primings, respectively. 

Table: 90. — Composition of Mixed Sugars 


Sugars 

Readily 
fermentable % 

Unfermentable 

% 

Extract lb. 

Wd 

(a) Grlucose 50% 

Invert 50% 

55 

2S 

72 


(b) Glucose 70% 

Sugar candy 30% 

39 i 

42 

72 

90® 

(c) Raw Cane, 
partly inverted 

Invert 23% 
Cane 47% 

10 

68 

28® 

(d) No. 4 Invert 90% 
Refined Molasses 10% 

69 

1 

12 

72 

: - 2-7*® 


(235) Caramel. 

Caramel is the name given to the soluble, dark-coloured product 
obtained from sugars by the action of heat alone or by the joint 
action of heat, acids, alkalis, ammonium salts, etc. When 
cane sugar is carefully heated it melts about 160"^ C. and gives 
a” clear, pale yellow liquid, from which only part of the sugar can 
be regained in a crystalline form. If the heat is maintained, the 
composition of the sugar changes and above ISO® C. it becomes 
brown and loses weight. Frothing occurs at temperatures between 
210"^ and 220° C. and the liquid darkens continually, giving off 
winter with traces of volatile organic substances and is finally 
converted to caramel, with some insoluble carbonaceous matter 
if the temperature becomes too high. The nature of the products 
is very doubtful, but three fractions, differentiated by varying 
solubility, have been separated and referred to as caramelan, 
caramelen and caramelin, of which the two first are crystalloid 
and the third colloidal. 

Glucose heated alone does not produce a satisfactory caramel, 
but does so when small proportions of organic acids, caustic alkalis, 
ammonia, ammonium or alkali salts are added. The products 
differ in flavour and other properties, and the best methods of 
manufacture have been worked out by trial to produce caramels 
of high tinctorial value, lacking in acridity and insoluble matter. 
Apparently the caramels produced from cane sugar and glucose 
are very similar and most of those used for colouring beer are 
produced from the latter sugar. McGowan’s process was 
developed into one of the earlier successful manufacturing 
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methods. According to this, glucose is heated for 24 hours at 
212® Fahr. -w^ith from 5 to 10% of its weight of liquor ammonia 
in a closed digester. An alternative process described hy 
A. G. Salamon and E. JS". Goldie, ^ consists in melting 5 cwt. of 
glucose and adding 45 ozs. of ammonium carbonate and 15 ozs, 
of ammonium chloride when the liquid has been brought to tlie 
boil at 230° Fahr. The mixture is boiled imtil it swells up to 
about double the original volume and greyish-green vapours are 
evolved. This occurs at about 310° Fahr. and takes a considerable 
time. The caramel produced can be solidified by pouring on 
to iron plates or reduced to a syrup of the desired density by- 
addition of water. 

The ammonia processes are much more certain and und^ 
better control than those depending on the direct action of heat, 
but the product necessarily contains a considerable percentage 
of nitrogen, varying between 0-3 and 5%. It is not known in 
what form this nitrogen exists in combination with the sugar, 
but condensation products of the melanoidin type may occur. 
The nitrogenous substances do not appear to be assimilable by 
yeast or to reduce the stability of beer to which normal quantities 
have been added. (Briant.®) 

Caramels are used primarily for colouring, but their 
flavouring properties are of considerable importance. The 
flavour of the sugar changes during manufacture, developing at 
first a characteristic lusciousness which is useful as it adds fulness 
to beers. As the colour becomes more intense the flavour be- 
comes more acrid, but this should not be marked in well-made 
caramels of the most intense colour. 

In England the colour is usually determined on a (>'1% solu- 
tion in Lovnbond’s Tintometer using standard glasses of the 
52 series and converting the value so found back to the original 
caramel. Further information can he obtained by using the 
yellow and red glasses. Grades with colours around 20,000, 
30,000, 40,000 and 50,000 are available and are selected for use 
according to the purpose for which they are intended. For the 
drier, bitter beers, the most intensely coloured caramel may 
be used without communicating any acrid bitter flavour, since 
the quantity required is so small. For mild ales and stouts, 
one of the sweeter and less intensely coloured varieties is 
generally preferred. The ferment ability of caramels usually 
decreases with increasing intensity of colour. Caramels are 
slightly acid in reaction, giving values betw'een 0 and 5. Acidi- 
ties determined by titration and calculated as acetic acid may 
vary between 0-2 and 2 0%, generally increasing with the colour. 
Typical analyses of cane sugar and glucose caramels are given 
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in Table 91. The colours are expressed from Tintometer deter- 
minations with a ()T% solution in a l-inch cell and multiplied 
by lOOO to express the colour on the original sample. The 
percentage of iron should not exceed 0 01 %. Caramel should not 
produce a precipitate in the course of 24 hours in bright beer 
coloured to resemble stout, neither should there he any loss of 
colour under these conditions in a week. Wort coloured in the 
same manner should show no loss during fermentation. 


Table 91. — Analyses or Caramels 



Crystal 

Ca,ra/]nel syrups 

Colour, Tintometer 1 -in, cell 

32,000 

26,000 

32,000 

40,000 

50,000 

Extract, lb. per 224 lb. . . 

80-5 

65-0 

64*0 

63 0 

62 0 

Water % . • 

7-5 

25-0 

26-0 

270 

28-0 

Fexmentable % 

29-0 

25-0 

22-0 

200 

18 0 

Nitrogen % 

2-0 

2-0 

2‘5 

30 

3-5 

Ash 7o 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

0*5 

0*5 

Iron % 

0-007 

0-004 

0004 

0005 

„ 0-005 


Caramel in weighed quantities may be added to the copper 
or small quantities of solution may be added to the beers at 
racking for final colour adjustment. In the latter case, solutions 
of standard tinctorial value are made in. a manner similar to 
that adopted for primings and, after the customary excise charge 
on the bulk has been determined, the requisite small quantities 
are added to the beer. The colour should be standardised so that 
1 oz. or other definite quantity produces a known increment 
in a barrel of beer. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND EXTRACT 
(236) The Metric Unit of Volume. 

So manj" principles of fundamental importance and every- 
day application in brewing can be made plain by a study of 
the methods of sugar analysis that they will be dealt with at this 
stage. At the outset, the apparently simple matter of the metric 
unit of volume must be referred to, as confusion has arisen through 
an error in the computation of the imiversally accepted standard 
kilogram and has only recently been rectified by use of a new 
term for the thousandth part of a litre. The standard kilogram 
is now simply the mass of a plain cylinder of platinum- iridium 
alloy, known as the International Prototype Kilogram, which 
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does not exactly comply with' the original definition that the 
kilogram should be the mass of a quantity of water which, at 
its maximum density or at 4° C., occupies a cubic decimetre. 
Hence the litre, now defined as the volume of a kilogram of water 
at its maximum density, cannot be a cubic decimetre and a 
cubic centimetre cannot be the thousandth part of a litre. The 
error is very small as 

1 litre = 1000 ‘028 cubic centimetres. 

Although the term cubic centimetre or ce. has become almost 
sanctified by long usage as the thousandth j^rt of a litre, it has 
been replaced in the cause of accuracy by standardisation of the 
millilitre as the unit of volume by the British Standards Institu- 
tion.* The ml. is consequently now adopted by British makers in 
the graduation of calibrated glassware. 20° C. is the standard 
temperature for the graduation of flasks but some other tem- 
perature, such as 15° C. or 60° Fahr., is sometimes adopted. 
This makes an appreciable diflerence in the volume of the solu- 
tion measured, since the latter generally expands diflerently from 
glass. The corrections given in Table are applicable to a 
litre. 

TABnE 92. — OORRECTIOI^S FOE VOLUMES OP WaTER MEASURED IN 
1,0CX) Mt,. FLASK 


TempersLtare used * C. 

To obtain volume at 20® C. 

5 

-h 1-37 ml. 

10 

1-24 

15 

0-77 

25 

~ 1-03 

30 

2-30 


Confusion has been increased by the wide adoption of Mohr’s 
system of graduation, based on the volume occupied at 17-5^ C. 
by a quantity of water having an apparent weight in air of I kilo- 
gram. A litre of water at Palir. measured on this basis has 
a true v^oliinie of about 1002 cc., involving an error of 0 2*^o in 
anabases. Brown, Morris and Millar’s tables, which are so 
largely used in sugar analyses, are based on measure ineiits of this 
kind at 15*5° C. and the authors state that their results must be 
multiplied by 0*09802 to give grams per true cubic centimetre, 
meaning that one true litre of water weighs 998*02 grams in air 
with brass weights. 
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(237) Density and Specific Gravity. 

Density is defined as mass per unit volume and is generally 
expressed as grams per millilitre for liquids. By mass may be 
understood weight in vacuo. The density of water at 20*^ C. 
is usually accepted as 0*99828 gram per millilitre, but variations 
due to the existence of heavy water are commensurate with 
the difference between the cc. and ml. 

Specific gravity is the ratio between the mass of a substance 
occupying a given volume at t®i and that of water occupying 
the same volume at t® 2 . These temperatures are not necessarily 
the same and must therefore be stated, thus S 20° /4® C. or S 60^^ /OO*’ 
Fahr. 

In most laboratories the term specific gravity is used to denote 
the ratio between the weight in air, not the mass or weight in vacuo, 
of a given volume of the liquid and that of the same volume of 
water, using brass weights. This ignores the buoyancy in air 
of the bottle and its contents or the difference between the weights 
ofair displaced by the specific gravity bottle and the brass weights. 

Hydrometers are glass or brass instruments constructed 
with a bulb of spherical or cylindrical shape, surmounted by a 
graduated stem and weighted below to float vertically in a liquid 
at such a depth that the surface of the latter intersects the 
graduated stem. The hydrometer comes to equilibrium in the 
liquid in such a position that the surface intersects the stem 
when the volume of liquid displaced has a mass equal to that 
of the instrument. The point of intersection is therefore deter- 
mined by the density of the liquid and the most direct method 
of graduation is in terms of density. This method has been 
standardised^ and is adopted in several industries. The position 
of equilibrium is affected to some extent by the surface tension 
of the liquid and the scale must be adjusted by trial in the liquid 
with which the hydrometer is to be used if great accuracy is 
required. 

(238) Saccharometers. 

Hydrometers constructed for use with sugar solutions are 
called Saccharometers, under which name they are known in 
breweries. British brewers are precluded by the Finance Act 
in force from adopting the density graduation for saccharometers, 
since the Act lays down that they must be scaled to read specific 
gravity at 60° /60° Fahr. as determined by weighing in air against 
brass weights. In order to avoid decimals the specific gravity 
thus defined is multiplied by 1000 and expressed as if the specific 
gravity of water was 1000. The term “ degrees of gravity ’’ 
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is used for the excess over lOOO found in this way. Thus a woit 
with a specific gravity of 1046-8 shows 46-6 degrees of gravity 
and saccharometers are scaled to show excess over 1000. Alter- 
natively the scale may give the corresponding value in Brewers’ 
pounds or may be graduated to read percentages of solid matter 
according to the Plato or Balling tables. The graduations 
must be reasonably spaced for accurate reading and either a 
number of saccharometers used or weights be added to sink 
the instrument in worts of greater density and to cover the range 
of gravities encountered in the brewery. 

Accurate readings can only be obtained when the saccbaro- 
meter is used at the temperature for which it was adjusted. 
Thus a correction of 0*6 has to he added to speeifie gravity, 
water = 1000, determined by a saccharometer scaled at 60® 
Fahr., to give specific gravity at 17 *5° /IT -5® C. A correction of 
0-7 must be added to convert to that at 20^/20® C. and a deduc- 
tion of 0-9 made to convert to S 15^/4® C. A correction table 
is supplied with saccharometers in order that the true specific 
gravity may be calculated from readings at temperatures other 
than that for which the instrument was graduated. An approxi- 
mate correction for saccharometers graduated at 60® Fahr. is 0 *1 
(water = lOOO) to he added for each degree above 60® and sub- 
tracted for each degree below. The table used by the Excise 
for this purpose shows that the correction becomes rather 
greater than this with increasing specific gravity and higher 
temperatures, A thermometer is usually placed inside saccharo- 
meters scaled to read per cent, extract Plato or Balling, 

Brass saccharometers constantly lose weight in use, so that 
they give a higher reading than they should. They must conse- 
quently be checked from time to time by means of sugar solu- 
tions, the specific gravit^^ of which has been accurately deter- 
mined by a specific gravity bottle. Correct readings can usually 
be obtained by adding a little solder to the weights to com- 
pensate for Arear. 


(239) Brewers’ Pounds. 

Before specific gravity was used in breweries, it was customary 
to express the strength of wort by the difference between the 
weight of one barrel (*36 Imperial gallons) of the wort and that 
of a barrel of water. The latter weighs 3601b. at 60® Fahr. 
This conv’ention is still widely used in English Ijreweries. The 
excess weight over 360 lb. is denoted by BreAvers' Pounds.” 
Thus if a barrel of wort Areighed 378 lb. it would be referred to 
as of 18 Brewers’ pounds t)r simply as an 18 Ih. wort, and saceharo- 
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meters are scaled to read accordiagly' at Fahr. The relation 
between Brewers’ pounds and specific gravity is given by 

„ 360 + Brs.’ lb. 

St>. ffT 


Thus a wort with a gravity of 18 Brewers’ pounds, a barrel of 

3T8 

which weighs 378 lb., has a specific gravity of = 1 -050 or, 

as usually witten, 1050. To obtain ‘‘ degrees of gravity ” from 
Brewers’ pounds it is thus necessary to divide the latter by 0 -36 
or to mtiltiply degrees of gravity by 0 -36 to obtain Brewers’ pounds. 

18 Brs.’ lb. - 0*36 — 50° of gravity. 

1040 sp. gr. or 40° of gravity X 0 -36 ~ 14-4 Brs.’ lb. 


(240) Extract. 

The word “ extract ” is used with several significations in 
different breweries. In British breweries it refers to the materials 
and expresses the specific gravity of the wort or solution, either 
in degrees of gravity or Brewers’ pounds, when unit volume is 
obtained from unit weight of materials. The unit of volume 
is the barrel of 86 Imperial gallons. The unit of weight is based 
on the old measurement of one q[uarter of malt. It is 836 lb. 
for malt or unmalted grain and 224 lb. for sugars, the latter 
weight being deemed equivalent in extract production to 836 lb. 
of malt. 

It is usual to ascertain the extract of sugar by determining 
the specific gravity of a solution containing 10 grams in lOO ml. 
and calculating from it the specific gravity of a solution containing 
224 lb. in a barrel (360 lb.) under the assumption that specific 
gravity and concentration are proportional. This assumption 
is shown in the next paragraph to be incorrect, but it gives results 
that are useful for commercial purposes. The calculations 
from the specific gravity of the 10% solution are as follows : — 


Extract (degrees of grav.) = (Sp. gr. -- lOOO) X 


10 X 224 


Extract (Brs.’ lb.) = (Sp. gr. ~ 1000) x 

= (Sp. gr. - lOOO) X 2-24 


360 

10 X 224 X 0-86 
860 


Thus if the 10% solution had a specific gravity of 1082-5, 
the extract per 224 lb. would be 82-5 X 2-24 = 72-8 Brs.’ lb. 
or 202*2 degrees. The extract of sugar is generally expressed in 
Brewers’ lb. per two cwb. but sometimes in Brewers’ lb. per 
one cwt. 
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The specific gravity of wort collected hx the fermentiag vessel 
and its volume are taken as the basis for calculating the extract 
of materials used in a brew. Thus, if 50 barrels of wort of 1055 
sp- gr. are collected from a brew in which 11 quarters of materials 
were used, the extract obtained from one quarter, often referred 
to as the extract of the brew, would be 

50 X 55 

= 250 degrees or 250 x 0 S6 = ^ Brs.* lb. 


In most other countries extract means the weight in grams of 
dry solid matter in 100 grams of the wort, that is to say it is 
expressed as a percentage of the weight of the wort. In the 
brewhouse it is frequently expressed for convenience as a per- 
centage on the volume of the wort, that is to say as grams per 
100 ml. or in practice as kUograms per hectolitre, from which 
it can be calculated back to give the yield of the materials. The 
volume of wort is usually ascertained in the copper, immediately 
before turning out, an allow'ance of 4-0 or 4*2% being allowed 
for shrinkage from the boiling point to the temperature at which 
the extract is determined by the Plato or Balling saccharometer 
or to the temperature of collection in the fermenting ^’essel, 
and for loss in the copper, in the hops and cooler sludge. The 
extract yield of materials would thus be calculated from the 
formula 


Extract yield % 


Yol. of wort, litres K Extract ^ 

Weight of malt, kdog. 


These two methods of expressing the yield ” of materials 
are not accurately convertible one into the other by an\' single 
fact or, because the relation between specific gravity and conceii- 
t ration of sugar solutions varies at different concentrations and 
also because the saccliarometcrs are standarised to read at 
different temperatures. .\n approximate conversion of speeiiie 
gravity to extract % l)y weiglit can, however, be made by di\'iding 
the specific gravity less lOOO lyv 4, the spveilic gravity of water 
being expressed as 1000. This gives, also only approxiniatel\\ 
I he weight in gTiiiiis of -solids in I(K) grams i>f wurt or sugar solution. 


( 241 1 Solution Divisors. 

Determination of tlie [aerccntago i-if solids in sugar solutiruis 
and worts is essential for aiuilytical purposes and is rc-riiiirtvl in 
many countries for the assessment of tiuty. It is not iiractieabK- 
to evaporate a sugar solution to dryness and weigh tlie resivkic. 
but its percentage can be ascertained liy divitiing the differenee 
between the specific gravity of the^ solution and that of water 
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hy an appropriate figure, loiown as the ‘^solution dWisor.” 
Solution divisors have consequently been determined with great 
care for a number of pure sugars. 

The curves constructed by Brown, Morris and Millar® from 
their determinations of the specific gravity of solutions of known 
concentration and reproduced in Fig. show that the solution 
divisors are different for each sugar and vary at different con®en- 
trations, becoming less as the specific gravity of the solution 
increases. The figures themselves are not accepted as the most 
accurate now available and must in any case be corrected for 
use with modern, graduated flasks, as they are based on a ‘‘ reputed 
cc.’’ and not a true cubic centimetre or millilitre, but they clearly 
express a principle of importance in analysis and of practical 
application in the brewery. 


. Specific Gra.^ity a.t JSS^C. 



-Pig . 30 

S0LT7TI02S DITISORS FOB TA^RIOBS CABBOBYBBATES 


To find the quantity of glucose, for example, in 100 reputed 
cc.” of a solution of known specific gravity, it is necessary to 
deduct the specific gravity of water and divide the remainder 
by the appropriate divisor found in the figure. Thus solutions 
of 1040 and 1080 sp. gr. would contain respectively per 100 
reputed cc. 

40 ~ 3*832 = 10*4884 grains glucose, and 
80 3 *807 — 21 *0139 grams glucose 
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It wiU be noticed that the concentration of the solution and 
its specific gravity are not proportional. Hence a fixed divisor 
cannot be used, even, for one particular sugar, at all gravities. 
If a glucose solution with specific gravity of 1080 be diluted to 
double volume, its specific gravity will not be 1040 *0 but 1040 *26. 
The dissolved sugar contracts on dilution, so that it takes 
rather more than one gallon of water to break down a 
gallon of the original solution to two gallons. Alternatively, it 
takes more than double the weight of sugar to double the specific 
gravity, keeping the volume constant. This gives the impression 
that the extract of the sugar is 0 -56 lb. less at 1080 than at 1040. 
Discrepancies of this kind have given rise to unjustifiable com- 
plaints by brewers who have found the apparent extract of 
a sugar, when calculated from the specific gravity of primings 
solution, considerably lower than the guarantee base^d on analyses 
of a 10% solution. The following example iDustrates this. 

Ten grams of cane sugar dissolved in 100 ml. give a specific 
gravity of 1038 -64, but 40 grams dissolved in the same volume 
give a specific gravity of 1152*69 and not 1154*56 as it would if 
specific gravity and concentration were proportional. Hence the 
extract if calculated from the concentrated solution would appear 
to be less than that determined in the laboratory. 

Extract calculated from sp. gr. of solution 

100 224 

= (1152*69- 1000) X 9*36 X — > = 85-50lb. 

' ' 40 360 

Extract calculated from specific gravity of 10% solution 

100 ^“^4 

= (1038 *64 - 1000) X 0*36 X > — X ~ = 86*55 lb. 

^ 10 360 

(Specific Gratities from Plato's Tables). 

An analogous discrepancy in specific gravity arises when a 
gallon of primings at 1150 is added to a barrel of beer. The 
increase in gravity will be someM’hat higher than might be expected. 


Table 93. — Solution Divisors for lt>% Solutions of Sue. afs. 1>i: avn 


Sugar 

Volurae and 

10 gsas. ill lUHs 
■ rep«t<.‘d c.c. 

« -r. at 1 

iv* lit leu 

Sucrose 

*863 

3-s:i 

Olucose 

.. i :i*s:;:i 

3 841 

Tructose 


3-926 

Maltose 

3*92:^ 

3 -on:' 
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The eane sugar diTisor 3-86 is very generally adopted for 
10% solutions of other sugars and for brewery worts of about 
1040 sp. gr. This is obviously inaccurate and can only give 
approximate estimates of tlie solids in solution. It is impossible 
to obtain an accurate universal divisor for worts, as they vary 
so much in composition and the solid matter in solution cannot 
be determined by evaporation without fear of decomposition. 
The ash in wort is another variable factor, the salts probably 
having a solution divisor of about 8. Different analysts have, 
in fact, adopted such divisors as 3 -92, 8 *95 or 4 -0. The last is 
probably as accurate as the others and is most convenient for 
rapid calculation. 

(242) Balling and Plato Tables. 

Since it is impossible to draw up accurate tables for the rela- 
tion between the specific gravity of worts and the percentage of 
dry solids dissolved therein, it has become necessary to adopt 
those constructed for pure cane sugar, despite the smalt error 
in their application to wort. The tables published by von Balling 
in 1843, giving the weight of cane sugar in 100 grams of solution 
corresponding with specific gravities determined at 17*5° /IT -5° C., 
were until recently almost universally employed and are still 
official ill Denmark, the XJnited States and some other comitries^ 
Balling degrees is consequently often colloquially applied to 
percentages of extract in worts, even where newer and more 
accurate tables have been adopted. 

In view of slight uiaccuracies in the Balling Tables, the German 
Law of July 26th, 1918, governing the taxation of beer, prescribed 
that the extract content or percentage of dry solids in wort 
should be based on density determinations at 20° /4° C. and on 
the more accurate tables published by Dr. F. Plato in the Report 
of the Normal- Eichungsko7nmisaio7i of 1900, which also show 
the cane sugar percentages as grams per 100 grams of solution. 
For convenience in laboratories, specific gravity is usually^ deter- 
mined with brass weights in air at 20"" /20° C. or in some cases 
at 17 '5'^ jl7 ’5^ C. It was consequently necessary to have tables 
calculated accordingly for use in breweries. These give the 
true specific gravit^^ at 20° /4° C., the corresponding extract % 
or saecharomet er reading and the ^ ‘ laboratory quotient ’ ’ or 
specific gravity either at 20° /20° C. or at A7 *5° /ir-5° C. ^ 
Corresponding tables are attached to the American malt analysis 
publication ® and others have been constructed by Krause ^ ® for 
the relation between Balling and Plato extracts. 

These tables are known as Plato Tables and the extracts 
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are referred to as % Plato. Tliey have been adopted for laboratory 
use in America and are gradually superseding the Balling Tables. 
In calculating them from the official table, it was necessary to 
take into consideration the difference between the density of 
water at 20 ° and 4° C. and also the buoyancy^ of air, for which 
an average value of 0-00121 was taken by Goldiner and Kleniann. 
From these 

8200 / 4 ° = S 200/200 (0*09823 — 0-00121) +■ 0-00121 
= Sso^Aoo X 0-99702 -f- 0*00121 

A specific gravity of 1-03083 at 20°/20° -would thus represent a 
density of 1 *02897 at 20° /4°, which corresponds to a cane sugar 
percentage of 7*76 grams per lOO grams solution. This would 
be the extract percentage corresponding to 1 *03083. 

A cane sugar solution containing 10 grams of sugar in lOO 
grams of solution has a specific gravity, 20° /20° C., of 1 *04008. 
20 grams sugar in 100 grams gives a specific gravity of 1*08298 
and 30 grams in 100 grains a specific gravity of 1-12904. 

The Brix and Baume tables are also used for cane sugar 
solutions. The former is based on the Balling tables and giv'es 
grams in 100 grams from specific gravities at 20 ^/ 20 ° C. The 
Baum 6 table is based on salt solutions and, as accepted by the 
American Bureau of Standards for sugar solutions, is based 
on the specific gra\uty tables of Plato at 20 ^ C. and a modulus 
of 145, so that 

TTX 145 

Degrees Baume = 145 ~ 

sp. gr. 


(243) Use of Refractometers. 

The refractive index of sugar solutions has been found to 
afford a reliable indication of the dry weight of solids in the 
si dutiiin. Ilcfraetoiueters by sev^eral makers can be used for t lie 
|>urpose, the refract i\ e index of 1 ^43 sugar solutions being 1*3;335, 
that of lO^'^o solutions 1-3400, while solutiuiis ivad 1 3t»27 at 

The iiuinersion refract nine ter is particularly eimveuieiit ami 
is successfully a|>p!ie(l in the dcterininat ii»u of the i»rigiunl gravity 
of fjcers. The seah* is divided int^» 110 arbitrary tii visions 
corresponding with refractive indievs from 1-325 to 1 3GT. »iis- 
t tiled water reading 15 0 at 17-5' C. 

Det trmuiation of the origuial gravity ^>1 beer from thr ro* 
fractive index: and speeiile oravity is much more rapid than the 
official distillation iiiethod and accurate to abimt 1 degree of 
original gravity. It nuiy also be applied to acid beers, as the 
refractive indices of solutions of aka>hol and of alcohol ami acetic 
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acid in equimolecular proportions are nearly the same. The 
method depends on the fact that the increase in refractive in dex 
produced hy both alcohol and xinfermented extract in beer and 
the decrease and increase in specific gravity produced by alcohol 
and extract, respectively, are proportional to their concentrations. 
Hence it is possible to construct equations from vrhich the 
percentages of alcohol and uiifermented extract can be calculated. 
The alcohol percentage found is then converted to specific gravity 
from such tables as those of Simmons. This specific gravity 
deducted from 1,000 gives the “ Spirit indication ” from v^hich 
the specific gravity which would he given by fermented extract 
is ascertained from the official original gravity tables. This 
added to the specific gravity due to unfexmented extract, calculated 
from the percentage of the latter, gives the original gravity of 
the beer. In the following equations, A and E represent the 
percentages of alcohol and extract respectively, Zj and Zg. 
are experimentally determined constants for the increase of re- 
fractive index produced by 1 % of extract and alcohol, while 
Zg and Z 4 represent the increase and decrease of specific gravity 
due to 1 % of extract and alcohol, respectively. 

Refractive index, R=l-)-ZiE-l-Z 2 A 

Specific gravity, S=l-f-Z 3 E’-Z 4 A 

OPTICAL ACTIVITY AND REDUCING POWER 
(244) Polarimetry, 

One of the most striking properties of sugars (see Section 10 S) 
and many other substances is the power of rotating the plane of 
polarisation of plane polarised light during transmission through 
their solutions. A working idea of what this means and of its 
applications in the analysis of sugars and wort can he gathered 
from a few simple experiments. A beam of light passing into 
calcite and certain other crystals is not only bent or refracted 
in the ordinary way, as in glass, but is divided into two com- 
ponents, whereby two images of the light source or of an object 
seen through the crystal become visible, The light rays forming 
these are referred to as ordinary and extraordinary rays, respec- 
tively. Their vibrations are in planes which are mutually 
perpendicular and both arc said to be plane polarised. Nicol 
(1828) found that one of these rays could be suppressed by cutting 
throxigh a rhombobedral crystal of Iceland spar, a very trans- 
parent form of calcite, from corner to corner through a plane 
CKFL, at right angles to a principal section AFHC, and cementing 
the two halves in their original position with Canada balsam, 
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as shown in Fig. 40, N. This discovery made possible the con- 
strnction of accurate polaximeters. Tarious modifications have 
been made in the original NicoPs prism, but the principle remains 
the same. The figure shows a ray, I, incident on the end face 
of a IQ'icol and doubly refracted to form an Ordinary ray, O, 
and an Extraordinary ray, E, The former is totally reflected 
at the Canada balsam and, passing out of the side of the prism, 
is absorbed at its blackened surface. The extraordinary ray 
passes through the cemented surfaces and emerges from the 
other end face of the crystal. The courses of the two rays are 
accounted for hy the different refractive indices of Canada balsam 
and the two rays. That of Canada balsam is 1-55, inter- 
mediate between those of the ordinary and extraordinary rays 
in Iceland spar. The former is 1*658, while the latter varies 
from 1*486, when the ray is perpendicular to the optic axis, 
to a value approaching that of the ordinary ray as it comes 
closer to the optic axis. The angle of incidence of the ray I 
is consequently restricted within certain limits to allow of the 
passage of the extraordinary ray through the prism. 

A somce of light viewed through the prism appears quite 
normal, though reduced in brilliance, in whatever position the 
Nicol is placed. If two Mcols are placed symmetrically at the 
ends of a tube, the light source can still be seen tlirough them, 
but if that nearer the eye is rotated in the tube, the intensity 
of the transmitted light diminishes until it is extinguished when 
the prism has been turned tlirough 90^ either way. That is 
when the axes of the two Nicols are crossed. Light emerging 
from the first Nicol appears to be different from the original 
incident light, since it does not pass through the second when 
their sLxes are crossed. An explanation can be found in the 
influence of the crystal on the direction of light vibrations. 
These are transverse to the path of the ray in which they occur, 
but the direction of vibration in the incident ray is constantly 
changing. The crystalline structure of Iceland spar may be 
supposed to force the vibrations of the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary rays to take place in planes which are mutually perpen- 
dicular. It is this restriction of vibrations to definite phmes 
(hat is referred to as plane polarisation. Both rays are* plane 
polarised in planes at right angles to their respective planes of 
vdbratioii, and the prism that brings this about is known as a 
polariser. The vibrations of the emerging extraordinary ray are 
ill a plane parallel to AC, and those of the ordinary ray in a plane 
parallel to BD. The former when inoident on tiie second Xicol, 
placed syiunietrieally’ witli respect to the polariser^ are parallel 
to planes in which alone the other Xicol transmits vibrations. 
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The light is consequently transmitted with maximum intensity^ 
hut no light can pass when the prism is turned so thah these 
planes are at right angles to their original position. 

If, now, a tube of sugar solution is placed between the crossed 
Nicols, it will be observed that light can once more pass through 
them both. The sugar is optically active and rotates the plane 
of polarisation or, rather, the plane of vibration to which the 
so-called plane of polarisation is at right angles, clockwise or 
counter-clockwise or, as it is styled, to right or left according 
as the sugar is dextro- or laev^o -rotatory. It will then be found 
necessary to turn the movable prism to right or left to extinguish 
the transmission of light. This arrangement of a fixed polariser 
and a movable Nicol represents the simplest form of polarimeter, 
or instrument for measuring the angle of rotation caused by the 
sugar solution. The angle through which the movable prism is 
turned to quench the light is equivalent to the rotation produced 
by the sugar. This prism is therefore called the analyser and 
its movement is measured hy an attached arm carrying a vernier 
round a circular scale divided in degrees of arc. The angle of 
rotation, measured in degrees of arc, produced by one decimetre 
length of solution, divided by the weight of the active substance 
in grams per ml. is its rotatory power. This calculated back to 
100 grams per 100 ml. gives the rotatory power of the substance 
or substances in solution. Since this is specific for each sugar 
and varies with the depth of solution, at moderate dilutions, a 
polarimeter can be used for determining the concentration 
of a sugar, the specific rotatory power of which is known, by 
placing a tube of solution, 100 or 200 mm. in length, between the 
crossed Nicols and ascertaining the rotation produced by measur- 
ing the angle through which it is necessary to turn the analyser 
to right or left, according as the sugar is dextro- or Isevo -rotatory, 
to produce extinction of light. Alternatively, it can be used to 
determine the identity of a pure sugar in a solution of known 
concentration. 

The angles of rotation produced by sugar in the component 
lays of white light differ, increasing approximately inversely 
as the square of the wave-lengths. This effect is referred to 
as rotatory dispersion. Consequently it is impossible to obtain 
complete extinction of light by the analyser, unless mono- 
chromatic light is used. The incandescent vapour of sodium 
salts in a Bunsen flame has been most generally used for this 
purpose. The sodium light is, however, not strictly mono- 
chromatic, but consists of two bright yellow lines, J>i and Bg, 
with effective wave-lengths varying between A. 5S9 3 and 
58^-6 /ip, for different illuminants. In some cases the green 
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light of incandescent mercury, with a wave-length of A 546-1 /x/x, 
is to be preferred for very accurate work. The lack of visual 
intensity in these sources of monochromatic light was a serious 
handicap in polarimetry with dark coloured solutions, but the 
difficulty has been overcome by the electric sodium lamp which 
has an intrinsic brilliance equal to that of a GO-watt gas-fiilled 
lamp. 

A more serious difficulty with the simple arrangement of two 
Nicols described, arises from the fact that the position of light 
extinction cannot be found with sufficient exactness for accurate 
measurements. Special devices are consequently incorporated 
in polarimeters to divide the field of view into two or, sometimes, 
three parts which are brought to equal brilliance by rotating the 
analyser. This half -shadow effect can be produced, but not very 
sharply, by placing near the polariser a plate of glass on to which a 
half disc of quartz, cut parallel to its axis, is cemented. Light pass- 
ing through the glass is stopped by the crossed analyser, which 
passes to a considerable extent that coming through the quartz. 
Half the field of view is consequently more brilliantly illuminated 
than the other half. There is one point of rotation at which 
the intensity of light is equal on both halves of the field and this 
provides for a much more accurate setting than reliance on 
maximum darkness. Any means by which the analyser can 
be consistently placed in a definite angular position with regard 
to the plane of polarisation of the original light can be used for 
measuring rotation. Specially designed polarising systems are 
generally used in modern polarimeters to produce the half-shadow 
effect. The Lippich polariser, for instance, consists of a large 
square-ended prism with a second small Nicol behind, cov'ering 
half its field and with its principal section inclined at a small 
angle to that of the principal prism. With this arrangement 
light from both sections of the field is not simultaneously extin- 
guished. Bellingham and Stanley employ a polarising system 
constructed from two rhombs of Iceland spar. One side of 
eacli is ground to a certain extent and the two parts are held 
\j\ contact without any cement, as shown at F in Fig. KK These 
prisms are securely mounted in a tube protected from dust by 
the condensing lens at one end and a glass window nt tlie <»thei\ 
hut are removable as a unit from the polarinieter. 

!245) Saccharimeters. 

Quartz plates cut perpendicular to the axis of the nystal 
have the property of rotating the plane of polarisation in a 
similar manner to sugar. Some crystals produce right-handed 
and others left-handed rotation, to a degree varying with their 
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It is consequently possible to insert a quartz plate 
tube of sugar solution and. the analyser of a polari- 






meter that will exactly compensate for the rotation produced 
by the sugar and restore extinction of light with crossed Nicols. 
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111 addition, the rotatory dispersion of quartz is almost identical 
with that of cane sugar, writhin. the \’"isible spectrum of -white 
light. This implies that a quartz plate which annuls the rota- 
tion produced by cane sugar with light of one wave-length will 
also compensate for others, and almost complete extinction 
can be produced with crossed Nicols for white light. The small 
difference between rotatory dispersions of quartz and cane sugar 
is greatest with light of shortest wave-length, which can. be 
eliminated from white light by interposing bet-ween the lamp 
and analyser a flat-sided cell, 1*5 cm. in width, containing 6% 
solution of potassium bichromate. An equivalent solid light 
filter is generally used in modern instruments. 

Advantage is taken of these properties of quartz in the con- 
struction of polarimeters particularly adapted to the analysis of 
cane sugar. These instruments, known as Saccharimeters, 
are the most suitable type of polarimeter for analysis of wort, 
the rotatory dispersion of which is very close to that of cane 
sugar solutions. The convenience and brilliance of white light 
greatly recommends them. They do not directly measure the angle 
of rotation produced by sugar solutions, measurements being based 
on the thickness of quartz of opposite rotatory power required 
to annul the rotation produced by the sugar. For this purpose 
quartz compensating systems are available, consisting essentially 
of a wedge of quartz which can be moved into such a position 
that the two halves of the field of view are equaUy illuminated. 
The -wedge is cut in such a way that its lateral movement is 
exactly proportional to its thickness at any point. This single 
wedge is replaced in saccharimeters by systems consisting of t-wo 
or more wedges, with or without a parallel-sided plate of quartz. 
A fixed and movable wedge, both of Isevo-quartz, can, for instance, 
be combined with a dextro-quartz plate, the rotation of which 
they exactly neutralise at the zero point. The rotation pro- 
duced by cane sugar can then be annulled by increasing the 
combined thickness of the wedges. 

The construction of a sacehariineter is diagTammatically illus- 
trated in Fig. 40. The analyser and polarise r are fixed with 
their axes crossed. Tlie polariser, P, represents that of Bellingham 
and Stanley and gives the half-shadow effect. The quartz 
compensating system, C, consists, in this ease, of a large moving 
wedge of left-handed quartz, adjacent to the analyser. Behind 
this, there is a short tixed wedge of right-handed quartz. These 
two wedges are so placed that, when in position, they exactly 
neutralise each other for angle and the crystallographic axis is 
exactly^ coincident with the optical axis of the instrument. Behind 
the short hxed wedge is a parallel-sided plate of right-handed 
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quartz of such a thicloiess that, at the zero point, it exactly 
compensates for the combined thickness of the left-hand moving 
wedge and the right-hand fixed wedge. The large wedge is moved 
laterally across the fixed wedge by means of a suitable mechanism 
and milled head. Its mounting carries a scale, adjacent to a 
fixed vernier, which is read by means of a magnifying combination 
of lenses. The zero point is marked with the moving wedge in 
such a position that the two halves of the field of vision are equally 
illuminated. I represents the illuminant, which may be a pearl 
electric lamp. The lens, Lj, focusses an image of the illuminant 
on the diaphragm Di, which is at the focus of the condensing 
lens L3, so that parallel light traverses the instrument. Dg 
and D5 are other diaphragms to cut out stray light. L3 and the 
eye-piece E form a telescope focussed on P. The half-shadow 
field is examined through these and set to even illumination by 
moving the large wedge ^vhen the sugar solution, in the tube T, 
is in position in the trough connecting the optical parts of the 
instrument. The scale is read by reflected light from I. B 
is the light filter. The end pieces of the solution tube must 
only be lightly screwed into position, as strain on the glass discs 
produces polarising effects which cause incorrect readings. 

Sacchaiimeter scales are now generally graduated according 
to the International sugar scale, giving a reading of 100 divisions 
at 20® C. with a 2-dm. tube of cane sugar solution, containing 
26 grams of cane sugar dissolved in water and made up to 100 ml. 
at 20° C. The zero point being fixed as previously indicated, 
the point on the scale at which equal illumination is obtained 
with 2 dm. of the normal sugar solution is marked and the 
intervening space graduated in 100 equal divisions. The scale 
is usually continued up to 130 and dowm to —30 to give control 
over all right- and left-handed sugars. Readings on this scale 
multiplied by 0-26 give percentages of cane sugar, when solu- 
tions of the normal concentration, 26 grams per 100 ml., are 
examined in a 2-decimetTe tube at 20® C. They can be con- 
verted into angular degrees of rotation by multiplying by 0-346. 

Lack of homogeneity in the quartz used in compensating 
s yste ]iis is liable to give rise to small errors in readings . Bellingham 
and Stanley have found it possible entirely to eliminate the quartz 
compensating system by taking advantage of the brilliance of 
the electric sodium lamp. The instrument, which must be 
used with monoclu'omatic light, contains a standard polarising 
and analysing system, but the quartz w^edges and scale are 
replaced by a glass circle and vernier to measure the rotation 
of the analyser. The sugar scale is etched on. the circle, with 
which the glass vernier is in close contact. 
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(246) Optical Activity of Sugars. 

The specific rotatory power of a substance is designated by 
[a]E>, in -which a represeats the angle of rotation produced by 
passage of the polarised light through a tube 1 dm. in length 
containing 1 gram of the substance in 1 ml. and D indicates that 
the sodium light was used. It is calculated from the observed 
rotation in a polarimeter, by the formula 


in which I is the length of the tube and c the weight of substance 
ill 100 ml. In sugar analysis c must generally be calculated from 
the specific gravity, for which purpose the conventional divisor 
S S6 is used. The specific rotatory power then becomes 


Wd,., 


X 100 


I X 


d 

3*86 


in which d = sp. gr. — 1000- 


Readings obtained in a sacchari meter must be converted to 
angular degrees of rotation to give specific rotatory powers in 
terms of [ajo. For this purpose they are multiplied by a factor 
which differs slightly for different sugars, but 0-346 is sufficiently 
accurate for general use. The angle obtained in this way is then 
substituted for in the formula given above. Solutions of about 
10% concentration are used. The tubes are usually 1 or 2 dm. in 
length and hence I becomes 1 or 2 as the case may be. The specific 
rotatory' power may be positive or negative, according as the 
sugar is dextre- or lievo-rotatory^the appropriate sign being added 
in the latter case. It varies vsith the temperature of the solution, 
and must therefore be determined under standard conditions. 
This is at 20° C. Great precision in regard to temperature is 
not required in ordinary analyses of worts and brewintr sugars, 
since the errors involved in small deviations from the standard 
are sliolit, they may bet*ome appreeial)le in the ease of 

fruetost* and invert sugar. The [a]., of friietose :dso varies with 
the concentration, from ~ Sl> *4' at 5’- t< > — 1>3 -3' in 20*^,^ solutions. 
It will be noticed how important it is to have an accurate sugar 
divisor for determining the optical cojistants of sugars with 
precision. 

All sugar solutions should be boiled fora few minutes to stabilise 
the optical activity before t he reading is taken, on aeeoiint uf inuta- 
rotatioii (see Section 109). In the case of glucose the angle falls 
on boiling. In that of maltose it rises. The optical activity 
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stable fructose varies considerably with the temperature, becomiu^ 
less negative as the temperature ri ses, until at 87 *3° C. it is equal 
and opposite to that of glucose, so that a solution of invert sugar is 
optically inactive at this temperature. Cane sugar does not show 
muta-rotation. The optical constants for some of the more 
important sugars are given in Table 94. 


Tajsle 94. — Optical Con-sxan-ts por som:e Sugars 



Specific rotation 


Saoch.ariineter reading 
in tube, 1%, 

solution 

Stable form. 

a-form 

j?-form 

Glucose 

52-8 

113-4 

19 

1-525 

Galactose . . 

80-5 

133-0 

52 

2 -325 

Mannose 

14-6 

34-0 

— 17 

0-422 

Fructose 

— 92-0 

— 21-0 

—133-5 

— 2-655 

Invert sugar 

— 19-6 

— 

— 

— 0-565 

Lactose 

55-3 

90-0 

35-0 

1*597 

Maltose 

138-0 

168 

i 118 

i 3-985 

Cane sugar 

66 -5 

— 

— 

i 1-92 . 


Two other scales have been widely used. The German or 
Ventzhe scale in use up to 1900, on which the 100 reading is fixed 
by that given at 17*5® C. by 26-048 grains sucrose in IDO Mohr cc, 
at 17-5® C, The readings are comparable with those of the 
International scale. On the French scale 16 -29 grams of sugar 
in 100 true cc. at 20® C. read 100 in a 2-dm. tube. 1® on this 
scale is equivalent to 0-62516 on the International sugar scale. 

Normal w^eights of other sugars, giving readings in a 2-dm. 
tube of 100 or — 100 on the International sugar scale when their 
solutions are made up to 100 nil. at 20® C., are giv'en in Table 95. 


Table 95. — Normal. Weiohts op Sugars 


Sugar 

Grams per 100 ml. 

Cane sugar 




26-000 

Glucose 




32-248 

Lactose 




32-857 

Maltose 




12-474 

Rafiinose 




16-507 

Fructose 




18-592 

Invert sugar 

-- 



86-450 


The optical rotation of a sugar solution of known concentration 
provides a useful method for identifying the sugar by comparison 
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of the [a]o with the kno^Ti constants of sugars. It may also be 
used for the quantitative estimation of knovni sugars. Tbe 
Clerget method for determining the quantity of cane sugar is 
an example, riiis is based on the fact that when cane sugar is 
inverted the invert sugar produced has a known negative rotatory 
power. If the method is to he applied to a raw sugar, 26 grams of 
the latter are dissolved in lOO ml. and, if necessary, hoiled and clari- 
fied vdth lead acetate. If the sugar were pure cane sugar the reading 
in a 2-dm. tube in a sacchari meter would be 100. The reading 
of a raw sugar, reduced hy moisture, invert sugar and other 
impurities is known as its polarisation and should be over 00 for 
a good hrowm sugar used in brewing. To determine the percentage 
of cane sugar in it, 50 ml. of the solution, freed from lead by 
addition- of anhydrous sodium carbonate, is placed in a 100 mi. 
flask, 5 ml. of strong HCl with 25 ml. of w'ater added and the 
flask placed in a water bath at 70° C. for 10 minutes, cooled to 
20° C., made up to 100 ml. and polarised at 20° C. The percentage 
of cane sugar is calculated from the following formula, in which 
P is the reading before inversion and I the reading after inversion 
multiplied by 2, the readings for pure eane sugar falling from 
100 to — 32*66 after iiwersion, 

_ ioa(P - I) 

132-66 

Cane sugar may he similarly determined in 100 mi. of a 10 
solution of invert sugar, for example, by inverting Avitli 5 ml. con- 
centrated HCl, making up the volume to 110 ml. after inversion, 
and taking the reading in a 2-dm. tube. The reading is corrected 
for dilution by multiplying by 11/10 and the percentage of cane 
sugar is given by dividing the difference between the original 
reading and that after inversion by 

(247) Reducing Power of Sugars. 

Sugars may be differentiated as redue-ijig mid in >ii-redueiiig, 
ac'cording as the}' do or do not reduce eiiprie ions to ciipanis and 
precipitate the hitter as cuprous i>xide when boiled witli alkaline 
solutions of cupric salts. Glucose, fruetitse, maltose, lactose and 
invert sugar are reducing sugars, vliilo cane sugar does nut rediR*e 
alkaline copper solut ions. The reactions between the sugars and 
cupric salts arc not strict K* quantitative unless t lie experimental 
conditions are very rigidly standardised, vlien the <|uaiitity cjt 
cupric salt reduced is characteristic of tlie particMilar sugar. 
It has, iiowevcr, hccii possible* to devise accurate gravimetric 
and X'oluinetric analytical methods, which are widely used in the 
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analysis of sugars aad wort. The graviiuetric metliods depend 
on determiiiatioii of the weight of cuprous oxide precipitated by 
a measured quantity of the sugar solution. The cuprous oxide 
is usually oxidised to CuO and weighed as such. In volumetric 
analyses the quantity of sugar present is determined from the 
volume of its solution required conapletely to reduce a measured 
quantity of standard alkaline cupric salt solution when hoiled 
for a definite time. 

Tehling’s solution, containing copper sulphate, Rochelle salt 
and caustic soda in definite concentrations, is most commonly 
used in both gravimetric and volumetric analyses. The relation 
between the quantity of copper reduced and that of sugar present 
is given in tables which have been constructed for each individual 
reducing sugar and for use with the particular method of analysis 
employed, and it must he noted that these tables only apply 
when the conditions of experiment on which they were based 
are strictly adhered to. 

The cupric reducing power of sugars was expressed by 
0*SuJlivan in terms of the weight of copper reduced by unit weight 
of glucose, taken as 100. He found that 1 gram of glucose reduced 
'2*205 grams of CuO and expressed the reducing power of another 
sugar which reduced half this quantity as K = 50 or « = 50. 
If the tables compiled by Brown, Morris and Millar and other 
authors are compared, it will be found that their values for 
glucose do not agree with one another or with that given 
by O’Sullivan. The relative values for different sugars vary 
quite considerably with different analytical technique, and K 
thus loses much of its value as a characteristic of the sugars 
and can only be taken as approximate, unless the conditions of 
experiment are very clearly stated. 

The corresponding relative values based on maltose and 
referred to as R are more frequently used, particularly for worts 
and starch conversion products, but similar restrictions apply 
to their general application. The figures in Table 96 illustrate 
these points. The relative reducing powders for gravimetric 
analyses (A) and the equivalents of the sugars for 200 mgm. CuO 
are based on Brown, Morris and Millar’s tables for glucose, fructose, 
invert sugar and maltose, with Dohie’s figures for lactose* The 
figures for volumetric analyses are from Lane and Eynon’s tables, 
when 25 ml. of sugar solution is required to reduce 10 ml. of 
Fehling’s solution. 

It will be observed that a determination, based on reduction 
of Fehling’s solution gives no indication of the nature of the 
substance causing the reduction. It is consequently usual in 
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analyses of mixtures of sugars to express the weight of reducing 
sugars present in terms of one of them converting the weight 
of CuO reduced into that sugar. The methods of analysis are 
completely empirical, the results varying with the technique 
employed and can only he interpreted by means of tables con- 
structed for each individual reducing sugar under the conditions 
specified. 


Table 96* — Relative Reduoino Powers op An-hybeous Sugars 



Glucose 

Fructose 

Invert 

Maltose 

Lactose 

(a) Mgm. sugar = 200 ingm. CuO . . 

77-8 

85-2 

81 5 

145 3 

113 7 

Relative reducing power 

KKl 

91 .3 

95-4 

53 5 

r>84 

(6) Mgm. sugar = 10 ml> Feliling . . 

49-8 

52 8 

51 2 

Tt>-4 

04 5 

Relative reducing power 

lOO 

94-3 

97-3 

t)5«2 

77 2 


(248) Analy'ses of Sugar Mixtures. 

The analyses of mixtures of sugars tend to become very 
complicated unless it is possible to determine one of them by some 
special method, such as the percentage of cane sugar by inversion. 
It is in many cases necessary to employ as many different analy- 
tical processes as there are sugars, constructing simultaneous 
equations from the results. Thus, if three sugars were present, 
it might be possible to construct three equations with a?, if and z 
representing their respective quantities. 

(1) r -r y -fs = total sugars. 

(2) aa' by cz ~ reducing sugars as glucose. 

(3) Ir — my -r- nz ^ [a]p 

The total sugar would be determined from tlie spi-cilie gravity 
by means of the divisor allowance being riuuie for specific, 

gravity due to the asli, whicli may be assumed to ha\'e a solution 
divisor of 8, by subtracting asli % • 2 07 from the specitii" 

gravity before using the divisor 3 86. The total rcdueiiig sugar is 
<*oinputed from the glucose table, a, b and c representing the 
relative reducing ptnvers of tbe tfiree sugars, while /, m and n 
are their optical activities. 

(249) Summary. 

The sugars used in brewing are derives! almost exclusively 
from the sugar cane or iuai:ze starch. Cane sugar is used as such, 
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either as refined sugar or in the form of high grade raw sugars 
which are appreciated on account of their luscious flavour. In 
addition, very full flavoured and readily fermentable brewing 
sugars are made by inversion of cane sugar. These are known 
as invert sugar and are extensively used in the copper or as 
primings. 

Starch sugars are manufactured by acid conversion of purified 
maize starch and, in the form of glucose and partly converted 
syrups, are useful either in the copper or as primings, some of 
them because they are only slowly or partly fermentable. These 
are drier in flavour than raw cane sugar or invert sugars, but 
full-flavoured mixtures are made with the latter sugars for copper 
and priming purposes. Caramels are made either from cane sugar 
or glucose by controlled heating, usually in presence of ammonium 
salts. 

Three important and characteristic properties of which use is 
made in the analysis of sugars and which have other applications 
in brewing are : — 

(1) Solution density. 

(2) Optical rotatory power. 

(3) Cupric reducing power. 

The specific gravity of a sugar solution is not exactly propor- 
tional to its concentration, varying with the nature of the sugar 
and its percentage. As a result different divisors are required 
to determine the sugar content of a solution from its specific 
gravity. The divisor 3*86, appropriate to 10% solutions of cane 
sugar, is conventionally used in sugar analysis. For accuracy 
it is necessary to make use of tables showing the relation between 
specific gravity and sugar concentration. The most accurate 
tables available are those of Plato for cane sugar percentages by 
weight, which are displacing those of Balling for brewery use. 
They are assumed to give the weight of dry wort solids iji 100 
grams of wort from the specific gravity at 20° C. 

The optical rotatory power of sugars is specific and can be 
applied means of the polarimeter to sugar analysis. The 
cupric reducing power of many sugars can also he used for dis- 
tinguishing one from another and for their quantitative 
determination. It, however, varies for each reducing sugar 
according to the conditions of experiment and analyses must 
be based on tables constructed to show the relation between 
sugar quantity and copper reduced under strictly specified con- 
ditions. Cane sugar does not reduce Fehling’s solution. 
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CHAPTEE XV 


CULTIVATION AND TREATMENT OF HOPS 
HOPS AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
(250) Use of Hops. 

A large miniber of plants and plant products have in the 
past been used to flavour beer or to communicate properties 
thought to be beneficial to health. The point of view of brewers, 
after the idea that hops v^ere a ‘‘ noxious weed had been over- 
come, may be judged from a quotation from Tryon^s A New Art of 
Brezving Beer, of 1691. “ Here give me leave to tell you that there 

are a great number of brave Herbs and Vegitations that will do 
the business in brewing as well as Hops and for many constitutions 
much better ; for ’tis Custom more than real Virtues that renders 
Hops of general Use and Esteem ; they are an exceUent Herb and 
would be much better, if they were or could be dried in the Sun. 
Penny Royal and Balsam are noble Herbs and of excellent use in 
Beer and Ale ; they naturally raise and cheer the drooping Spirits, 
and open and cleanse the passages after a friendly way, and with 
a mild operation. And also they add great strength and fre- 
quency, and make brave well-tasted Drink, good to prevent and 
cure all, or most of those Diseases which the wise Ancients have 
appropriated that Herb unto.. The like is to be understood of Mint , 
Tansie, Wormwood, Broom, Carduus, Centaury, Eye-bright, 
Betony, Sage, Dandelion, and good Hay ; also many others accord- 
ing to their Natures and Qualities, and for those Diseases ti> which 
they are respectively appropriated."' 

As to liops theiiiselws, tliere is in them a must excellent 
glance or friendly opening quality, more especially if they were 
dried in the Sim, whicdi is to be preferred before the Host or Kill ; 
for the spirituous parts uf this Plant is so nice, that it caiuiut 
indure any vioieiit heat without prejudice to its tine Virtues. 
Hops iiaturalK' purges powerfully by Urine, if prepared and used 
with uiidcTstaiidiug, so that they are unjustly charged to breed 
the Stone, for on the contrary, they arc a special Remedy against 
it. Gentle infusion methods will naturally and witlnuit violence 
to Nature, extract or draw forth all that is desired in Hops, but 
"’tis true, it will not rouzen or infect y^our Liquor with their original 
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harsh, bitter, fulsome, keen hot Properties, which too many, for 
want of distinguishing the Principles of Nature, call Yirtue and 
Strength ; indeed Strength and Fierceness it is, but far from Virtue 
in respect of Humane Bodies. \\Tiich evil Properties in every 
thing are the more drawn forth and increased by overmuch boiling, 
especially in Herbs and Vegitations which have been already 
lirmented and digested by the influence of the Sun. and Elements, 
whereby the gross phlegmy Parts are opened and the Spirits set 
upon the wing ready to come forth at any gentle Summons.” 

Though the medicinal properties of hops may now to a large 
extent be overlooked, it is generally agreed that they add to the 
dietetic properties of beer and impart the most pleasant flavour 
and aroma to fermented malt liquors, increasing their refreshing 
quality and stimulating digestion. So pre-eminent have they 
proved in these respects that hops have long ago completely dis- 
placed all their competitors, their structure and constituents- 
admirably fulfilling all requirements. Among these are the need 
for a preservative agent capable of protecting beer from the growth 
of bacteria and for a wort -clarifying agent. No substance is 
known to meet the need of a preservative so well as certain con- 
stituents of the resins of hops, which ensure the soundness and 
stability of beer, without danger to health or detriment to the 
yeast. The small percentage of tannins in hops materially assists 
the precipitation of proteins during copper boiling and the extracted 
cones are themselves useful as a filter to clarify the wort, which has 
previously been sterilised by heat with the assistance of the slight 
acidity imparted by the hops. The colloidal properties of the 
resins or certain of their constituents are also believed to have an 
important influence on foam formation in beer. The useful 
constituents of hops, referred to incidentally in this chapter, are 
more fully described in the next. 

(251) The Hop Plant. 

Some acquaintance with the cultivation of hops, the develop- 
ment of the cones and their suT^sequent treatment very helpful 
in appraising their brewing value and the influence of varying 
climatic conditions on their characteristics. The plant itself is 
botanically allied to the hemp or Cauabacce, but is placed by Engler 
and Prantl in the order Moracece, which includes the mulberry, 
and, by Bent ham and Hooker, with the nettles in the closely allied 
IJrticacecB. Both these orders belong to the cohort Urticales. 
Three species, distingnished by differences in the formation of the 
leaf and stipules, are included in the genus HumidtLS. These are 
H, lupulus, the common hop of Europe, H. americanm, indigenous 
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to the west coast of America from British Columbia to New Mexico, 
and H, japonicus, found in the East. The last has decorative 
leaves but no brewing value, while the European and American 
species produce cones with distinctive aromas and, particularly 
the former, include many varieties or strains vdth characteristic 
differences. 

The hop is dioecious, bearing male and female flowers on 
different plants, and fertilisation is effected by air -borne pollen, 
which is frequently blown over considerable distances from 
one plant to another. Hence the necessity for removal of all 
wild as well as cultivated male plants found growingin the neigh- 
botirhood of gardens in which pollination is to be prevented. Hops 
are propagated by means of cuttings which, in England, are usually 
taken from the lowest six to eight inches of the stem of theprevious 
season, attached to the rootstock in which reserve food material 
has accumulated. In America cuttings are taken from under- 
ground runners provided with rootlets. Straps grown one year in 
a field form sets which are planted in the hop garden between 
November and March of the folio wring year. In England the bine 
does not come into full bearing until the third year but in America 
a good crop is frequently obtained in the second. 

It is only exceptionally that established races have been raised 
from seed. The Fiiggle is a notable instance, being said to have 
originated from seed planted at Horsmondea, Kent, in 1861. 
Eaising hops from seed is not commercially feasible on account of 
the impossibility of distinguishing the variety of the male plant 
or knowing w'hat its heritable characteristics "will be and the sex of 
the seedlings- Different strains might appear together, ripening 
at different times and requiring different cvilti ration, while a 
large percentage of the seeds do not grow and some yield nothing 
better than wild hops. Raising from seed is almost exciusiveiy 
confined to breeding new varieties at Scientific Stations, such as 
that of Wye College in Kent. It demands long-continued testing 
and wceduig out of tlie jwogeiiy, before strains of promise ran be 
selected and grown up for more thcwoiigh trials, while four tix^e 
years is required to produce a full crop from seed. 


(252) The Cone. 

The inlloreseence of IcniaU- hop f<»rms the burr" aroi 
develops into the hop cone. In its early stages the lattt?r carries 
a number of very small bracts and bract coles, while the stigmata 
surmounting the ovaries gi\'e it tiie af'jpearauce referred to as 
brush.’’ About the middle of July the llower may he fertilised 
by pollen blown from male plants in tlic vicinity, when \hv brusli- 
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like stigmas shrivel and the hop begins to develop. The period 
of brush is very critical in districts in Avhich the hop is liable to 
be attacked by mould, as the damage done leads complete 
destruction, of the cone, while later attacks may cause only 
partial damage. The hop cone is formed even without fertilisation 
but its development is then delayed and, consequently, fertilisation 
tends to safety in damp weather. 

The plant is said to come into hop when the strobile commences 
to develop. The axis of the cone is known as the strig.” This is 
bent at obtuse angles along its length and has four short branches 
at each angle. Each of these branches carries a seed or abortive 
ovary enclosed in a hracteole,” while two “ stipular bracts 
are attached to the strig immediately below each of the four 
bracteoles. Thus the cone consists of a series of bracteoles in fours 
enclosed by two bracts, the groups being situated on alternate 
sides of the strig, as shown in the partially dissected cone in Fig. 42. 
The bracts and bracteoles form what are commonly referred to as 
the “ petals,” but they are not part of the floral envelope and the 
word is here a misnomer. The bracteoles are oval-shaped and 
slightly incurved at the base to carry the seed. The bracts are 
coarser, somewhat larger and usually pointed at the tip. Very 
occasionally an ordinary green leaf grows within the cone from a 
point above a pair of bracts. The two bracts and four bracteoles 
of one group are shown in Fig. 43. 

By the end of July or beginning of August, small cup-shaped 
bodies appear at the base of the bracts, aroiond the seeds and on 
the lower surface of the bracteoles. These are the lupulin glands, 
which become filled with oily resinous matter. This is at first 
transparent and golden yellow in colour but, as the hops ripen, 
it becomes opaque, like flowers of sulphur, forming the pale 
yellow, powdery “ condition ” which is so easily shaken out of 
ripe hops. It is also knowm as lupulin and contains the largest 
proportion of the substances which are of use in brewing, the resins 
and oil which communicate the stickiness to the hands and give the 
aroma when cones are rubbed down. On drying, it again becomes 
transparent and golden yellow, but darkens in colour if the hops are 
dried at excessive temperatures. Fig, 44 is a photomicrograph of 
part of a braeteole of a dried hop cone covered with lupulin. 

The seeds are of no brewing value and are, indeed, objection- 
able, since they may cause obstruction in the delivery main or 
pans of refrigerators or in cask taps and be detrimental to head 
retention on account of the oil they contain. In the majority of 
Continental countries the production of seed is prohibited, as it is 
held to impair the quality and flavour of the beer. Male plants 
are consequently rigorously excluded from gardens and their 
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neighbourhood. In England and America the growth of male 
plants is permitted and has a definite agricultural advantage, as 
fertilisation curtails the period in brush and thus diminishes the 
danger from mould. In addition, the hops grow out much better 
after fertilisation and the crop maybe increased by several hundred- 
weights per acre. It was found by Salmon and Amos that 'welJ- 
seeded cones may be double the length of the same hops 
unfertilised. 

This increase in weight is largely fictitious from the brewer’s 
point of view, since 20 to S0% of it may be due to useless seeds and 
strigs. The strigs of seedless hops are relatively small, but may 
account for between 5 and 10% of the weight of the cone. They 
become longer and more prominent with increasing quantity of 
seeds and generally account for between 10 and 12% and some- 
times up to 15% of the weight of English and American hops. 
The quantity of seeds in fertilised hops varies very considerably, 
from 7 to 10 % of the cone weight is quite normal and, not infre- 
quently, from 15 to 20% of that of English and American hops is 
due to seeds. 

Seedless English hops are usually very small, largely on account 
of the smaller number of petals, 2T to SO per cone, as compared with 
Continental varieties with So to 54 petals, which develop a com- 
paratively large seedless hop. The reduced size and diminished 
crop seriously militate against the economic, but much to be 
desired, possibility of growing seedless hops in England until new 
varieties of good quality, better adapted to this form ofcultivation, 
are introduced. Consequently it is the custom to grow one male 
plant to every 200 female plants in English and American gardens. 
These are planted on the windward side of the garden and so 
selected as to produce pollen at the time the female flowers are 
ready for fertilisation. 

(253 j Hop Growing. 

The plant is perennial, producing fresli bijie annually which 
raa^^ grow to a lengtli of 25 to 80 feet, coiling clockwise round 
any available support. In the autumn the bine dies down, while 
the root stock and roots persist, penetrating deeply into the soil 
in the course of years. This manner of grov'th requires deep 
soil with good drainage, ample maiiurial tTeatni:ent and a good 
deal of rain during the period of active growth in May and June. 
Different varieties are suited to different climatic conditions aiui 
soils. Thus a rather dry year in England is frequently referred 
to as a Golding season and a wetter one as a Ftiggle season. Eari%' 
frosts are not harmful but they may he ilisastroiis in Jiuie or 
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July, as are hail storms. Shelter from \vin<i is very important 
and is assxired, if necessary, by plaited straw hangings on the 
■windward side of the gardens. Rain in August and September is 
not desirable, as it may hinder picking and spoil an otherwise good 
crop, particularly if associated with a damp, warm atmosphere 



BUTCHEB SYSTEM OF TBiJNINO HOPS, END A.N1) SIDE VIEWS 

AA» Top wires; BB, Middle wires; CC, Bottom -wires; XLX, Cross straLn wires 
H, Hop hills ; S, Strings 



Fig. 4() 

TEK TJMBBELLA. SYSTEM 

AA, Top wires; S, Strings; TT, Coupling strings; P, Stump 


during the day followed by cold nights, which favour the develop- 
ment of mould and Downy mildew. Intensive cultivation is 
required to improve the tilth and keej) down weeds. It includes 
removal of what remains of the previous year’s growth of bine, 
ploughing down, harrowing, rolling and, later, ploughing earth 
up to the hills. 


;mo 
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Formerh- the bine was tniined up vertical poles but various 
systems of wirework carried on a rcdiicecl niiiiiber of poles, 
usually 12 ft, 6 in. to 14 ft. high, or as much as 16 to IS feet in the 
Worcester system, are now general. The hops are planted in 
hills 3 ft. 6 in. apart in rows 6 ft. 6 in. to 8 ft. wide in the different 
systems. The bine is trained and climbs up strings of coconut 
fibre attached to overhead wires. Brewers will be interested when 
visiting hop gardens in comparing the various pole and wire work 



Fia. 47 

TBCE WOBCESTER SYSTEM 

Cross straining wires; AA, String wires; S, Strings: PP. Pegs 



(ol) (t> 

Fio. 48 


THE CROSS BUTCHER SYSTEM 

A A, String wires; SS, Strings; PP. Pegs 

systems by which cxiltiv-ation, spraying, washing and picking 
are facilitated, while exposing the growdag bines to the full adv^an- 
tage of sun and air. Descriptions are to be found in the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Tisheries’ pamphlet on the Cultivation, Diseases 
and Insect Pests of the Hop CTop,^ from which Figs. 45 to 48 are 
reproduced. These represent the Butcher, the first system of wire- 
work to be adopted in England, the Umbrella, Worcester and Cross 
Butcher systems. The last embodies advantages ov^er the first 
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peTmitting unrestTicted use of spraying and powdering 
machines, while the strains of the wires and strings are well balanced 
and the hops given good exposure to air and sunlight. Usually 
about 1,000 hills are planted to the acre but the Worcester system 
allows 50% more. It, however, only permits of lengthways 
cultivation, but the heads are carried over the centre of the alleys 
and are more easily washed than with the other systems. 

(254) Ripeness of Hops. 

As hops ripen, the cone becomes crisp to the touch and should 
contain plenty of lupulin. The biacteoles tend to a primrose 
yellow but the bracts renaain greener and the seeds become purple. 
Maximum brewing value generally coincides with the period of 
growth at which the hops would be judged to be ripe by an experi- 
enced grower. The diagram in Fig. 49 by Walker and Hastings* 



Fio, 49 

CHANGES IN PERCENTAGES OF RESINS OF HOPS AT RIPENINfGt 


indicates a rapid increase in the a-resin content of a Canterbury 
Golding hop during the last fortnight in August, in this case 
followed by a period in Tvhich there was practically no alteration 
in this constituent of the resins, though the jS-resin content still 
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continued to increase. The increase in jS-resins went on for about 
eleven days after the hops were judged to be ripe. The significance 
of this change in the relative proportions of the resin fractions 
and its bearing on the brewing value of the green and fully ripe 
hops is explained later. The diagram illustrates the need to 
await full ripeness in order to secure the maximum resin content. 

Changes in other important constituents go on concurrently 
with those in the resins. Development of the essential oils is of 
great importance, particularly for dry hopping purposes. It was 
found, when the hops were boiled with wort, that the most fragrant 
aroma w^as obtained about a week prior to the date on which the 
grower pronounced the hops to be ready for picking- The aroma 
began to deteriorate at the time picking commenced and had 
become decidedly coarser a week later. The percentage of tannin 
was foimd to be subject to much smaller changes, increasing in 
actual weight to an almost constant value at a rate relatively less 
than the rate of increase in the weight of the cones. 

The period of maximum brewing value, as judged by analysis 
of the resins, varies with different hops, which are said to ‘Miang’’ 
well or badly as the case may be. In the particular instance given 
it lasted ten days. The primrose colour of the hops changes to 
brown as they hang, a change which may be greatly accentuated 
by wind and w^eather and is sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
the damage caused by fungi. It adds some colour to the beer 
but, when this is of relatively small importance, the greater pre- 
servative value associated ^vitli maturity should reconmaend the 
slightly hrow’n. hops in place of the green and imperfectly ripe 
samples. The preference of some brewers for greener hops may 
be dictated by the aroma and suitability for delicately flavoured 
beers. Greater delicacy would preferably be obtained by selecting 
varieties characterised by this property. 

The length of time through which hops will hang without serious 
deterioration is of considerable inxportance to both growers and 
brewers. It may be insuflicient for picking a whole garden and 
the growers may consequently have to conunence earlier than they 
would wish. There is almost boimd to be a gradation of colour and 
ripeness in a large giwvth, possibly acoonipanied by a certain 
amount of w^eather or mould damage in later pockets. This 
temptation to early picking is greatly increased by the fear of 
Downy mildew or mould, which may ruin the crop of an entire 
garden if an opportunity of picking offered by good weather is 
missed. 

Picking usually conunences in England about the first week in 
September. The strings are cut down or unhooked at the top, 
after which the cones are picked off and loaded into bins or baskets. 
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Large machines for removing the hops from the bines are in some 
eases nsed, more particularly in America. The bines are fre- 
quently left on the ground until they vdther, though they are 
destroyed as rapidly as possible if infected with Downy mildew. 

(255) Hop Drying. 

Hops cannot be used or stored in the green state and processes 
of drying are adopted not only to stabilise their active constitu- 
ents but also to develop the most attractive flavour. Drying 
is still frequently carried out over open fires of anthracite, about 
14 feet below the level of the drying floor of horsehair on which the 
hops are spread to a depth of about 10 inches. In more modern 
kilns the open fire is replaced by a closed stove or outside furnace. 
In such kilns, of which there axe several types, the products of 
combustion do not come into contact with the hops, which are 
dried by a current of heated air. In some, the air is heated by 
passage of the hot gases through pipes radially disposed in the 
chamber below the drying floor. In others, the air is passed over a 
battery of steam pipes or through pipes in a furnace in an adjoining 
building and drawn by fan into the drying chamber. A return 
has been made to direct heat in some new kilns in which the 
furnace is replaced by oil jet burners, while similar jets are applied 
to closed fmnaces with automatic control of the oil and air supplies. 
VentOation was formerly secured by a cowl at the apex of a 
conical roof 16 to 20 ft. above the iiops, but in newer oast houses 
a lou\Te roof is generally substituted, the air current being caused 
by fans above or below the hops. Some comparisons of hops 
dried over open fires and with pure air systems, by Burgess,* 
showed little if any difference in the quality of the dried hops, 
the main object of pure air drying being to avoid contamination 
of the hops wdth impurities from the coal. Most of the information 
at present available on the influence of air speed and temperature 
on the rate of drying and quality of hops is to be found in A. H. 
Burgess’ reports on inv^estigations at the Institute of Brewing 
Experimental Oast. 

The temperature of drying has a considerable influence on the 
quality of the product, the aroma and colour deteriorating as the 
temperature is increased- The preservative value of the hops also 
decreases with rising air temperatures. In Kent it is usual to 
commence drying at about 100° Fahr., rising to about 140^" in 
the course of 3 hours and afterwards to about 1 60 Some growers 
reduce all the temperatures by about 20°, but the ability to do this 
depends largely on the construction of the kiln. The time 
required to dry hops down to a moisture content of T% depends 
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l)oth on the temperature and air speed, so that reduction of 
temperatia-e in any particadar kiln extends the time of drying and 
may make it impossible to deal with two loads in 24 hours, as is 
usually necessary, the normal drying time being about 10 hours. 
^Temperatiires below 140*^ are consequently frequently impractic- 
able and may in some cases be inadvisable. 

Examples are given in Table 97 of the results obtained by 
Burgess^ at the Institute of Brewing Experimental Oast showing 
the effects of different drying temperatures on. the soft resins. The 
figures show that the a-resin content becomes less as the tempera- 
ture is increased but the percentage of j5-resiiis is almost unaltered. 
Analyses of the same hops after 3 and 13 months’ storage showed 
very little change in. the ^-resins but a considerable fall in the 
ct-resin content. The temperatures are those registered by a 
thermometer below the hair. The hops themselves do not reach 
these temperatures. With air at 122° Fahr. they reach 118° in 2 
hours and then remain constant. At 140° the hops attain 125° 
in about 90 minutes and then remain about 14° or 15® below the 
temperature of the air until dry. When drying with air at 158°, it 
was found that the temperature of the hops continued to rise 
throughout, reaching 140® or 142° w^hen they were ready to 
remove from the kiln. 


Ta^ble 97. — Effect op Dbvixg Temperature on Resins op Hops 

CEXT. RESIXS ox DRT MATTER) 



o months 

1 montlis 

H cps 

Air 

Resins 


Resins % 

io(.+f) 

Resins % 


Temp- 

o 

/S 

a 

/9 

a 

^ i 

.A 

122° 

7-01 

5-20 

87-4 

3-96 

7-20 

63-6 

3-76 

f 

7-13 ! 

61-4 


140° 

6-78 

5-92 

87-5 

5-23 

6-42 

73*7 

3-78 

6- 14 

58-3 


158° 

6-57 

5-73 

84 -S 

4-92 

6(X) 

69-2 

— 

— 

— 

B 

158° 

5-05 

4-82 

t>6'6 

4-72 

5 05 

[ 

1 64-0 

4 -li3 

4-8> 

56-4 


176° 

4-91 

5 

G6-9 

4-47 

5- 15 

! 61-9 

3-82 

;4 46 

53-1 


194° 

5-12 

4-70 

66-9 

4 -.‘to 

5-90 

: 62-7 

3 -56 

“)*76 

.54-8 


212° 

4-60 

i 

5*48 

f>4-:i 

3-93 i 

5-42 

i 57-4 

3-50 

, u47 , 

53-2 


By combiiii !ig the results of a luimher of similar trials and thus 
elinunating imavoidal>lc sampling errors, it was found that the 
relativ^e preser\'atire valuesi of hops dried at different temperatures 
were as shown in Table 98. These are calculated from the gravi- 
metric analyses and expressed in proportion with the average figure 
for hops dried at 158°. taken as lOO. 
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Table 98. — Drying Temperature and Presertative Value or Hops 


Temperature 

Fahr. 

Relative 

P.V. 

104° 

126 

122° 

117 

140° 

107 

158° 

100 

176° 

92 

194° 

88 

212° 

71 


Although the appearance and consequently the market value 
of hops may be improved by drying at comparatively low tempera- 
tures, experimental breves have shown® that the best results for 
ales are obtained with hops dried between 140° and 158° Fahr, 
Hops dried at lower temperatures were lacking in flavouring 
properties, while those dried at higher temperatures gave ranker 
flavours or had lost all hop character. 

A dull appearance characterises hops which have been submitted 
to excessive heat while still moist. This may occur if the hops axe 
allowed to remain in the poke and heat spontaneously before they 
are loaded to the kiln. Green hops contain between 6D and 80% 
of moisture according to their ripeness and the kiln draught must be 
sufficient to carry away the moisture without condensation in the 
upper layers of the hops, wffiich otherwise become heated or 
‘‘reeked.’’ This seriously affects the appearance and flavour of the 
hops and is due to the fact that w'hile 360 cubic feet of cold air can 
contain only 1 oz. of water, 4| and 20 oz. can be carried without 
condensation by the same quantity of air at 100° and 150° Fahr. 
respectively. Air rising through the bed of hops gradually picks 
up more moisture but becomes cooler. Should this result in 
saturation, condensation may occur if the air is cooled at the top 
of -the bed of hops. Consequently the drying temperature must 
only be allowed to rise slowdy when the draught is poor. The 
highest temperature is not reached until the hops have 
feathered,” that is wlien‘ the bracts have become almost dry 
and have opened like the feathers of a bird. 

The air temperature is taken by a thermometer below the 
hair connected to a dial outside the kiln. Huber found that an 
air temperature of 175° was safe at the commencement of drying 
when the draught was good, under which conditions rapid evapora- 
tion kept the temperature of the hops down to 104° Fahr. The 
preservative value of the hops was found to be unaffected by an 
air tenLperatxire of 140° if the moisture was not reduced below 10%. 
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158® Fahr, ivas found to be permissible if the moisture of the hops 
did not fall below 12%, It was found that it was best gradually 
to reduce the air temperature to 104?° Fahr. as the moisture was 
removed . 

Sulphur dioxide, derived from burning sulphur, is passed 
through the hops during the early part of drying. This greatly 
improves the colour and aroma of the dried product and also 
appears to help preserve the hops when in cold storage. Without 
it hops develop an odour resembling dried leaves. Burgess * 
found that the amount required was 1 oz. of SO^ per every 1,000 
cubic feet of air passed through the hops during the first hour 
of drying. The quantity of sulphur required consequently 
varies with the draught. Excessive quantities of SO j in hops are 
objected to, since the SOg content of the beer may be unduly raised 
and defective flavour may result. The purity of the sulphur 
has to be assured, as some samples are contaminated with arsenic. 

Modern kilns are designed to minimise the breakage of cones 
and are generally fitted with roller hairs, on which the hops are 
carried forward and gently dropped on to the cooling floor. The 
hops are allowed to renxain in a heap for from 4? to 8 hours or until 
their moisture content has risen from the 6 to to which they 
were dried, to about 10%, so that the cones become sufficient!} 
tough to withstand packing. Insufficiently dried hops, con- 
taining up to about 16% of moisture, are sold as cold packed’* 
to be used rapidly, as they will not keep. Improved kilns, of which 
the Linhart is an example, ® are now constructed with several 
drying floors, the hops after partial drying on one are dropped 
to the next, where they meet air at a rather higher temperature. 

In Germany and Czechoslov'akia the hops are usually given 
only a preliminary drying by the growers, the process being 
completed by merchants. A.ir-heated kilns are used in Czecho- 
slovakia but in the Hallertau, the largest German hop-grow'ing 
district, open-fire kilns are generally used. In the other Bavarian 
and German districts, the preliminar}’ treatment is still Largely 
carried out by the old method. The hops are placed by the grower 
in sheds, where they are partially dried under the influence of air 
currents from windows on either side. After this preliminary 
drying, by whatever method it is carried out, the hops are more 
or less loosely packed in bales, according to their condition, 
and taken to merchants’ warehouses, where the drying is com- 
pleted and the bops are cured and packed. A smaD quantity 
of sulphur is used to destroy micro-organisms. The whole pro- 
cess is under official control in the case of certificated hops. 
There are, in addition, official packing houses in the hop-growing 
districts, where the packing can be done immediately 
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delivery from the growers at fixed rates, but ouly a smaller 
proportion of the crop is dealt with in this way. 

(256) Packing and Marking, 

English hops are packed in cylindrical cloth pockets, which 
must be marked with the name of the grower, the parish, county, 
year of growth, serial number and gross tveight. The pocket is 
attached to a collar beneath a circular opening in the floor of the 
cooling room and the hops are packed tightly into it by means of 
a screw press. When full the open end of the pocket is sewn up. 
These pockets are about 6 ft. in length and contain approximately 
1|- cwt. of hops. The Continental bales, packed in stouter cloth 
for export, contain about 3 cwt. In some cases the hops are 
compressed more heavily^ into 2 or S cwt. ballots and packed in 
metal-lined cases or iron cylinders. 

American hops are packed in a manner which is more economical 
for transport and storage. 'The baling press is of box type with 
removable ends. The box is filled with bops which are rammed 
down. Another lot of hops is introduced, covered with the top 
cloth and rammed again. The cloths are finally sewn together 
at the ends and sides of the rectangular bales. As the open top 
of the box forms one of the sides of the bale and not a top, as in 
an English pocket, the grain of the packed hops is lengthways 
instead of across the pocket. Comparatively light cloths are 
used, as they do not take the pressure of packing. The bales 
contain about 200 lb. of hops. 

A strict system of marking Saaz hops, accompanied by a seal 
and certificate, has been a feature of the Bohemian hop market 
for many years. This became compulsory for all Czechoslovakian 
hops after passage of laws in 1921 and 1922 which enacted that 
all hops should be marked with the district and year of production. 
The certification and sealing is undertaken by an official Marking 
Hall in each district, under authority of the Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. All hops are inspected by an official 
before they are packed and he issues a certificate of weight and 
seals the bales, which are numbered and cannot be repacked 
without authority of the Marking Hall. Germany adopted a 
similar system in 1929, since when all bales must bear the words 
Deiitscker Siegclhopfen and be certified, with the name of the 
State, place and year of growth, sealing authority and a statement 
whether they have been opened or not. This method of marking 
hops in countries where the varieties grown are few and can be 
indicated satisfactorily by the name of the district, coupled with 
an official system of examination, amounts in practice to a guar- 
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antee that the quality of the hops does not fall below an eqiiitaljlv 
hxed standard for the year. Its advantages hare proved so 
great that Poland has taken steps to adopt a similar plan. 

(257) Storage of Hops. 

Though hop drying destroys both hiuniiioii and lupiiloit to a 
eertain extent and reduces the preservative value of hops by half 
or three-quarters, it stabilises the composition of the resins and 
prevents further rapid resinification of the hunuilon and hipiilon 
during storage, possibly largely by destroying some of the micro- 
organisms which would accelerate it. Nevertheless hops are sub- 
ject to deterioration in flavour and preservative value during 
storage, through oxidation of the oil and resins ancj on account of 
the action of micro-organisms in the presence of moisture. Few 
hops of the current season are used before Christmas, except for 
the few packets which have been dealt with, as cold packed. Dur- 
ing the succeeding months the new hops are used in gradually 
increasing proportion with others carried over from the previous 
season. Careful storage is consequently necessary to preserve 
the hops to the best advantage throughout the period in which 
they will be used. The growth of micro-organisms and the activity 
of enzymes are restricted but not prevented by storage at 32^ 
Fahr, in a fairly dry atmosphere. In consequence a large pro- 
portion of the crop is placed in cold storage in December or January 
and all should be in before March at latest. The most satisfactory 
cold stores are those in which the temperature can be maintained 
at 32° to 33° Fahr. by means of a restricted current of air, with 
a relative humidity of 75%. 

Two typical analyses of Kent Fuggle hops, ^ ® showing the nature 
of the changes in the resins during storage, are given in Table 99. 


Table 99. — Analyses of Hops durung Storage 

(P EBCENTAGES OX T>RY HOPS I 


Sttnago ])eriut.l | 

Cold : 

WaroiujList* 

1 a -resill 

/J-resin 

P.V. 

-•-rtfSiii 

S-resiii j 

P.V. 

i 

G'28 1 


yi -5 ! 

I 6 1)7 

; i 

9-20 i 

97 0 

5 months . .1 

6-22 i 

S-20 

SDu 

5-83 

: 9-17 1 

88*8 

9 months . . | 

5-72 ' 

3-25 1 

84-7 

4-72 

1 9-34 i 

7S’5 

14 months . . j 

5-84 

8 *54 I 

86-9 

3 48 

! S-64 i 

t)3b 

19 months . . i 

1 

515 

8*92 

1 

81-2 

2-21 

1 9-90 ! 

i 

551 


They represent two j)oekets of the same growth kept in warehouse 
and cold store and show the advantage of low temperature storage, 
which may slow up the action of micro-organisms very matoriaUv. 
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The marked fall in a-resin with ver^ sraall change in ^S-resin 
during the first 18 months will be noted. After this the ^S-resin 
apparently increased. The first analyses were made when the 
hops were placed in cold store in November. 

The analyses in Table 100 of three different Kent Fuggle hops, 
two, three and four years old, show the almost complete loss of 
a-resin in old hops. It is explained in the next chapter that the 
preservative value of hops depends on constituents of the soft 
resins which can be divided by analysis into a- and j8-fractions, 
referred to as a-resin and jS-resin in the present Tables. The 
former consists of an acidic substance, known as Humulon. 
This is gradually converted during storage to products of lower 
antiseptic potoicy included in the jS-resins. At the same time, 
the most active constituent of the original jS-resins, known as 
Lupulon, is rather rapidly resinified and the percentage of hard 
or 7 'Tesins, with no preservative properties, increases. These 
changes are correlated with reduction in the preservative value 
of the hops. The advantages of cold storage include a con- 
siderable slowing up of these processes of resinihcation, as well 
as a marked retardation in the physical deterioration of the hops. 
The analyses in Table 100 probably under-estimate the quantity 
of humulon (see Section 274) and consequently the preservative 
value of the hops. Tests with bacteria in biological analyses, 
show relatively higher preservative properties with old hops, 
and brewing experience indicates that they have a better value, 
from this point of view, than the gravimetric analyses suggest. 
Biological analyses show a comparatively rapid fall in preservative 
value during the earlier stages of storage, which is possibly asso- 
ciated with the decomposition of lupulon. 


KkT). — An-alvses op Old Hops 


Age 

per 

cent, on dry hops | 

P.V. 

10 (a + |) 

a-resin 

jS-resin 

/-resin 

2 years 

2-2:^ 

6-80 

407 

45-0 


0-56 

7-68 

5-36 

31-2 

4 „ 

0-lS 

7-57 

5-85 

27-0 


The two analyses of lupulin in Table 101 do not represent the 
same sample, though they would probably have been very similar 
when fresh. They clearly show the change in humulon or a-resin 
and the accompanying great increase in hard resins. It is not 
known to what extent the small change in the j?-resins is due, if 
at all, to a balance between changes from a- to j?- and from to 
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hard resins. These changes in the resins are accompanied by 
loss of bitterness, -which is largely due to the huniulon in new hops. 
The hard resins have comparatively little flavour, but its character 
is rather unpleasant. 


Table 101.^ — Analyses or Lutdlin fbom Calipoenian Hops 



6 months old 

4-5 years old 

Soft f a-iesin % 

20-72 

1-53 

reaia [ jS-resin % 

30-88 

2545 

Haid resiE % 

17-30 

46-90 


68-90 

73-88 


The action of oxygen on the aromatic and preservative con- 
stituents of hops may be reduced by storage in hernaetically 
sealed metal containers or by extra compression of the pM>ckets 
down to one-third or one-half of their original volume. Com- 
pression is carried out by hydraulic presses, w^ithout remov-al of 
the cloths. Circles of wood are placed at the top and bottom of 
the pocket previous to conxpression and, afterwards, the whole is 
bound -vvdth iron straps. Some brew-ers report success with this 
process and have been able to dispense wdth refrigerated storage, 
but the results are not always satisfactory. In any case the space 
required for storage is much reduced, a great advantage, provided 
the strength of the warehouse walls and floors is sufficient to bear 
the extra weight, and transport is facilitated. Little if any 
damage is done to the cones by extra compression, but most 
bre^vers prefer to reserve selected, uncompressed pockets for dry 
hopping. 

The extent of the depreciation in preserv^ative power of hops 
stored in ordinary warehouse and cold store is shown diagrammatie- 
ally in Fig, 50, where the improvement resulting from extra com- 
pression in a particular ease is also indicated (V\iilker. Hastings aiui 
AJdous^®). CS 1 represents iiorinallv- packed hups in cold 
store, CS 4* hops from the same growth compressed until the 
length of the pockets was reduced to 3ft. llin. WH 1 and 
WH 4 refer to pockets of the same hops stored in an ordinary ware- 
house, WH 4 being compressed. It will be noticed tliat after IS 
months’ storage the hops in cold store had lost less than one quarter 
of their original preservative value, while those in the ordinary 
warehouse had depreciated to the extent of about oiie-third and 
that extra compression had been as effective in the warehouse as 
cold storage without compression. The quality of the hops in 
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these two pockets, as judged by physical examination, was found 
to be equal. Other trials on similar lines have shown that extra 
compression was of advantage for the first six or nine months 
in warehouse, but that little difference was produced in cold 
store and, occasionally, the compressed hops did not keep quite 
so well as in normal pockets.’-* 



Fig. 50 

CHANGES IN THH RESIGNS OF HOPS DURING STORAGE 


According to Burgess,^ ^ the part played by micro-organisms 
in the deterioration of hops has hitherto been under-rated, while 
the influence of oxygen and enzymes has been stressed too much. 
He found that, although storage in oxygen appeared to accelerate 
the decrease in humulon content, this can. still proceed in atmo- 
spheres of carbon dioxide or nitrogen. The deterioration of heat- 
sterilised hops was, however, only slight. This might be attributed 
to the destruction of enzymes, but experiments in which these were 
destroyed by steam previously to drying on the kiln indicated 
that enz3me destruction did not prevent deterioration. This 
left the possibility^ that micro-organisms, which subsequently 
gained access to the hops, Avere the chief cause of their deteriora- 
tion, a point which remains to be settled by determination of the 
effects of various bacteria and moulds isolated from deteriorating 
hops. Positive results have already been obtained with Muccr 
spinos^^s. PenicilUtim eocpansnm and Aspergilln^ niger. 
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DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS OF THE HOP 

(258) Fungoid and Vims Diseases. 

The high cost of hop growing entailed in the elaborate systems 
of pole and wire work and careful cultivation is greatly increased 
by the continuous labour xequired^to combat diseases and insect 
pests by spraying and washing. Salmon listed eleven fungus 
and ten virus or supposed virus diseases of the hop 4wit others are 
liable to be added as they spread to the hop from other plants 
or axe newly identified. The two commonest fungus diseases are 
Downy Mildew and Hop Mould, the most dangerous virus diseases 
being Nettlehead and Mosaic. The damage done in some cases 
is so extensive as to destroy the entire crop of a garden, while in 
others the bine is so weakened and the cones deformed or dis- 
coloured to such an extent that their brewing value is seriously 
diminished. The brewer is thus affected both by reduction of 
crop and by the production of inferior hops. When the damage 
to the cones is not very extensive it is often difficult to distinguish 
from the discoloration due to wind or the brown of very ripe 
hops. 

(259) Downy Mildew (Pseudo per onospor a humuli). 

This is at present the most dreaded of hop diseases and few 
districts are free from its ravages. It ^vas observed in Japan in 
1905, and in America in 1909, but was unknown in Europe until 
1920, when it was detected at Wye and studied by Salmon and 
VTareA^ from whose publications the particulars and illustrations 
given are taken. It is a wet weather disease caused by a fungus 
which produces two kinds of spores, conidia or summer spores, 
which occur in dense greyish- black masses on the leaves, stems and 
cones, and resistant winter spores. The latter are round, thiek- 
wulled cells produced inside the leaf, stem or shoot. These are 
probably set free when the plant decays in the autumn and, after 
spending the winter in the ground, germinate and infect the plant 
ill tile spring or summer. 

The branched structure of the fructification. Fig. 51, is very 
distinctive and can be readily identified by means of a pocket lens. 
V^Len the summer spores are ripe they fall off and, if they reach a 
moist spot, may each produce 4 to 7 or more swimming spores or 
zcosj)ores. Any of these settling on a leaf or eoiie will penetrate 
the tissues and produce a mycelium, from which branched growths 
and spores may develop in a w’eek. Cones approaching ripeness may 
suddenly be attacked in wet weather and spread of the disease 
is so rapid that whole gardens may become brown in two r.r three 
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days. The bracteoles are more readily attacked than, the bracts 
And, tvimiag brown first, give the cones the appearance shown, in 
Fig. 59. 



Jig. 61 

DO'WKY MtLDEW, (a) BRANCHED FRUCTIFK3ATI03S" BEARING SUMMiEE SFOEES X 250 
(b) two resting spores taken FROM AN INFECTED LEAF X 250 

The first evidence of attack by Downy mildew is the appearance 
in March or April of stunted “ basal spikes,” Fig. 52, among the 
young healthy bines. The spikes must be destroyed as soon as 
they appear to prevent spread of the disease by the black masses 
of spores which form on the underside of their curled leaves. The 
pith of the spikes is turned brown by the invading mycelium. 
The production of pale yellow spots which in a few days become 
brovTn and angular is characteristic of attacked leaves. Fig. 53, 
Lateral or terminal spikes may also form on growing bines. Spread 
of the fungus from leaves and spikes to the burr in suitable weather 
may cause very serious loss, as the burr is destroyed and becomes 
greyish'black in colour. 

Protective measures include scrupulous removal of all spikes 
and spraying three times, or foiu times in wet seasons, with 
Bordeaux mixture or cotton seed oil-copper sulphate emulsion. 
The farmer contains 10 lb. of copper sulphate and 15 lb. of hydrated 
lime in lOOgallozis of water, the latter 5 lb. of copper sulphate, 7f lb. 
of hydrated lime and 6 pints of cotton seed oil in 100 gallons of 
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'water, to which nicotine may be added if it is desired to kill aphis 
at the same tiiae. The four sprayings are carried out (1) when the 
majority of the bines have reached the top wire, (2) when the 
pin is just beginning to show^, (3) w'hen the burr is beginning to 
appear and (4) immediately the burr has disappeared. If this 
procedure is adhered to the cones should be practically free from 
copper at picking, but in many cases 100 to 200 parts per million 
of copper are foimd on the cones, but little of this is imparted to 
the wort. 

Little damage may be done to the brewing value of the hops 
when the attack is slight and the hops nearly ripe, as the iupulin 
glands are not affected. In such eases it may be difficult to detect 
the fungus, since the colour of the cones is improved by drying, 
but destruction and decay will be noted in the packed hops after 
earlier and more serious infections. The susceptibility of Afferent 
varieties of hops to Downy mildew varies and for some years the 
cones of the Fuggle resisted so well as to suggest immunity but 
this hop ultimately succumbed, though it is not so susceptible 
as Goldings and Golding varieties and one spraying less may be 
adequate to protect it. 

(260) Hop Mould. 

This fungus {Sphcerotheca humuli) can readily be distinguished 
from Downy mildew by the structure of the fructification. Fig. 
-54. The mycelium of hne white or brown hyphce forms masses of 
threads over the attacked siuface and sends down branches or 
suckers into the tissues of the leaf or hop, extracting nutriment 
from the sap and destroying the vitality of the plant. Upright 
branches, known as conidiophores; bearing a necklace-like chain 
of conidia or sunnner spores, also arise from the mycelium and form 
the fructification. The spores separate from the chain when they 
ripen, accumulating in white powdery masses, which may be blown 
to other plants and cause a rapid spread of infection in favourable 
weather. The spores genuiiiate and sejid suckers down into the 
new host within 24 hours and a powdery patch of luoiild with 
summer spores is formed in a Aveek or ten days. Later in the 
summer, iiunute round blackish-brown conceptaeies or periiliecl 
may be found under the hop leaves or on mouldy cones. Each 
of these contains a transparent sae or asciis, liolding eight winter 
spores or ascospores, which, in their resistant covering, gain access 
to the ground from mouldy hops which have been left unpicked 
and not destroyed. In this form they pass the winter. 

The two different stages of growTh have given rise to the names 
Red and White mould, which actually refer to stages in the life 
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history of the same ftingus. Usually about May the conceptacles 
open and liberate the winter spores, which are carried by the wind 
to the growing plant and rapidly develop into patches of white 
mould. Methods of prevention include powdering with flowers 
of sulphur to smother wliite mould. Repeated applications are 
given throughout the season with knapsack or mechanical blowers 
to prevent the spread or destroy any red mould that may appear. 
Solutions of liver of sulphur and of soft soap are also sprayed over 
the hops, particularly in damp weather when the powder would 
be washed off. Colloidal sulphur is also used with the washes 
employed to destroy aphis. 



Fig. 54 

FRUCTIFlCAriOlf OF HOP 


Mould causes the greatest damage when it attacks the burr, 
particularly when in brush. Each flower may be turned into a 
hard white knob, so that no hops develop and there is no hope of 
saving a crop badly damaged at this stage. Hence the advantage 
of male hops to hasten the development into hop and the necessity 
to apply sulpluir at an early stage. When cones are attacked they 
become partly or entirely destroyed. The hop may he covered 
with white mould or eaten into at one side. Ripe hops are usually 
attacked by the w inter spores and become foxy red in colour, an 
appearance that is not ahvays easy to distinguish from weather 
damage in packed hops. 
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(261) Other Fungus Diseases- 

The term “ wilt is applied to fungus diseases ia which the 
mycelium inviides the water-conducting parts of the plant and, 
by cutting off the water supply, causes the leaves and stems to 
wither and die. Tliree diseases of this kind attack the hop plants, 
of which Hop Canker has heeii longest know’n. It is believed to 
be caused by a Ftisarium and may cause great damage tlirougli 
wilting the bines and canker of the root-stocks. Two other wilts 
are caused by Verticillium albo-atrum and Sclerotinia scleroiiorum. 
Other fungoid diseases recorded by Salmon are Leaf-spot {Cer- 
corpora centuari crisis)^ Die hack (Phojna attacking the upper 
part of the bine, which dies back. Grey mould (Botrytis cinerea) 
and Black mould {Cladosporium spJ) which may cause brown dis- 
coloration of the outside of the petals during picking in wet 
weather, Hop drop, causing the cones to fall to the ground and 
Honey Fungus, These are of comparatively small importance, 

(262) Virus Diseases- 

These diseases differ from those already described in that their 
incidence cannot be traced to development of a fungus. They 
are generally attributed to occurrence in the sap of a virus or ultra- 
microscopic organism which is communicable from plant to plant 
by insects, particularly aphides. A more recent suggestion^* is 
that the virus may be a colloidal, high nrolecular, enzymic protein 
of specific constitution which, on transmission to a plant, may be 
supposed to lead by catalysis to the transformation of gel proteins 
into active enzymic proteins in a sol condition, with consequent 
physiological effects. The most destructive hop diseases of this 
type are Nettlehead and Mosaic disease. Neitlehead or Eelworm 
disease chiefly affects the Fuggle variety, weakens the bine and 
causes it to fall away from its supports, the leaves becoming curved 
inwardly at the edges and pale in coloxir, while affected hills are 
barren or produce only a few worthless cones. It slowly spreads 
through a garden and the only remedy appears to be grubbing up. 
Its second nanre arose through earlier attribution to the eel worm, 
which is frequently found at the roots of infected hops. Sev’eral 
of the new varieties produced at Wye College appear to l>e iiiiruuiie 
from this disease and should be useful for replanting. Ainoiig 
these are Brewer’s Favourite, Fill pocket and Quality Hop. 

Mosaic is much more destructive tlian Nettlehead and is noted 
through cessation of growth of the bines and eurled leaves with 
mottled green and yellow colour. The bines remain barren. 
The Golding hops and Golding varieties are the most suscept- 
ible. Fuggle ’s, which is attacked by Nettlehead, is immune, as are 
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Colegate, ToUmrst and a number of the new varieties. A striking 
feature of this disease is that all immune varieties are carriers 
and may, if infected, cause the spread of Mosaic to adjacent 
susceptible hops. Affected hills are immediately grubbed up. 
Carrier varieties should be planted in isolated gardens or adjacent 
to Puggle’s but not to such susceptible hops as Goldings. Affected 
plants produce no crop in the second year and are killed either 
that year or the next. None recover and the disease spreads very 
rapidly in the rows unless the affected hills are removed. 

Chlorotic disease is a rarer virus disease in which the leaves 
show conspicuous yellow markings, accompanied by distortion. 

Fluffy-tip ’’ or “ Bunchy-top ” is probably also caused by a virus 
and was given its name on account of the fluffy or feathery appear- 
ance given to the tips of the bines. Split-leaf,’* Split-leaf 
Mottle,*’ “ Small Hop *’ and “ Crown Gall *’ are other diseases 
occasionally met with, of which the causes are unknown. 

(263) Hop Aphis. 

The three most destructive insects are the Hop aphis, the Red 
Spider and the Wireworm, which is the larval form of the Click 
or Skip Jack beetle (Jary ^5). 

The Hop aphis [Fhorodon humuli) passes the winter in the egg 
stage on sloe, damson, buUace and plum trees and is consequently 
also known as the Hop-damson aphis. The first insects to hatch 
from the eggs in the spring develop into females, which produce 
young viviparously. These reproduce in the same manner until, 
in May, some green winged migrants appear and fly to the hops, 
where they are known as the fly, and rapidly produce living wingless 
young or lice,” but no eggs. Breeding may be very rapid 
during damp weather, hut is slower in dry, hot weather. In 
September and October winged females again appear and fly back 
to their winter homes, where they are followed by a flight of 
winged males. 

The appearance of the ‘‘ fly ** is anxiously watched for in the 
spring, since it will, if not immediately countered, give rise to such 
an abundant development of “lice ” or “ black blight ” that the 
undersides of the leaves w^ill he covered. The aphides feed by 
sucking sap from the leaves and young shoots, thereby causing 
destruction of the leaves or weakening of the plants. It is believed, 
but not proved, that some of the virus diseases of the hops may be 
transmitted by the aphides when they pierce the plant. They 
are known to carry virus diseases in the potato. The aphides 
also cause damage by excretion of a sugary liquid “ honey dew ’* 
on which mould develops readily and interferes with the normal 
breathing of the plant. If a late blight infests the cones the dead 
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bodies become infected with a fungus and the dried bops show 
a black core which destroys their value. 

Aphides are combated with sprays of soft soap, quassia and 
nicotine or dusts containing nicotine as the toxic agent. This 
acts as a contact poison and kills soft-bodied insects by contact 
only. Hence large amounts of spray at high pressure are used 
completely to cov-er the foliage and wet the insects, for which reason 
the soap is added as a spreader. 

(264) Red Spider (Tetranychus altheae). 

This is not a spider hut a mite or acaru^^ which in drj% hot 
summers may cause serious damage by sucking and gnawing the 
underside of leaves. It spins a fine silken web, which prevents 
the normal leaf respiration and, together with the actual damage 
done by the mite, kills the leaves and gives “fire blight.” The 
mites are only about 0 *5 mm. long but they can be very destructive 
on account of their numbers. Rain or moisture in the atmosphere 
kills them. Brick red females hibernate during the winter in the 
soil, in hedge bottoms, in cracks on the poles and elsewhere. 
About the end of April they crawl on to the plants and lay eggs 
in a small web on the imderside of the leaves. These hatch out in 
a week or two and themselves lay more eggs in two or three weeks, 
which develop into yellowish-green mites in great numbers by 
July and seriously weaken the bine. 

Their control includes use of a tar oil wash or carbolineum in the 
cracks on poles. Sprays of 1 % lime sulphur are used to kill the 
red spider but nicotine does not kill them. Lime sulphur must 
not be allowed to come in contact with the cones, which it blackens. 
It also reacts with the copper in Bordeaux mixture, giving a black 
sulphide. 

Other insects, such as the Flea beetle {Plecirocelis concmna) 
and the so-called Cone flea ” [PsylUodes attemiata\ are of more 
local occurrence but may cause a considerable amount of damage 
imless controlled by means of Derris, for example. The cater- 
pillars of the Sword grass moths, Calacampa vetusta and C. eroleia. 
can also bring havoc among the growing bines. 

(265) Summary. 

The hop is dioecious, with male and female flowers on different 
plants, fertilisation of the female flowers being effected by wind- 
blown pollen from male flowers. The seeds produced are object ion - 
able in brewing and male plants are not permitted in or near the 
gardens of most Continental countries. The cones of English hops, 
however, grow out much better after pollination. They also 
develop more rapidly, so that pollination tends to preserve the 
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cone from damage by mould at a time when it is very easily 
infected and may be entirely destroyed if attacked. The chief 
substances of brewing value, resins and oils, are produced in a 
resinous exudation in glands which, after drying, form the dour 
or lupulin. 

The aim of the various systems of pole and wire work on which 
the bines are trained is to expose them to air and light, at the same 
time protecting the cones from damage by wind and permitting 
ready access for cultivation and spraying with the washes and 
powders required for protection against fungoid and insect pests. 
The chief fungoid diseases are caused by Downy mildew and Hop 
mould, which may destroy a garden very rapidly. The virus 
diseases Mosaic and Nettlehead are also very destructive. The 
most common insect pests are Hop aphis and Red spider. 

Drying is still frequently carried out over open fires but in most 
modern kilns the hops are dried by air heated in some type of 
furnace and drawm through the hops by fans. The appearance 
and brewing value of hops are materially influenced by kiln treat- 
ment and drying temperature. The best flavour appears to be 
given to beer by hops dried between 140® and 158° Fahr., air 
temperature. Insufficiently dried hops are known as cold 
packed ” and those on which moisture has condensed on the kiln 
with damage to their flavour are known as reeked. Current 
season’s hops are not used xmtil after Christmas and the advantage 
of cold storage for hops to be used later in the year is considerable. 
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THE USEFUL CONSTITUEMTS OF HOPS 

THE RESINS 
( 266 ) Constituents of Hops. 

The figures in Table 102 are representative of the very varied 
composition of kiln- dried hops. Samples cojitaining a higher 
percentage of moisture than 13 or 14 would generally be classed 
as “ cold packed and would deteriorate rather rapidly on storage. 
The slight diastatic activity is of importance in dry hops, as it 
assists in the slow breakdown and fermentation of dextrins in 
cask. Wild yeasts are occasionally present and may lead to frets 
or disturbances of a detrimental character. Only about 5% of 
moisture is found by drying hops in vcaio at 35° C. 


Table 102. — Constituekts of Kiex-dbied Hops 



Per cent. 

Moisture 

9-13 

Resina 

10-20 

Oil 

0-2-0 -5 

Tannin 

2-5 

Pectins 

9-11 

Ash 

6-10 

j of which P0O5 . . 

about 18% 

1 e;o 

about 30% 

Nitrogen 

2-4 

Grlucose, fructose 

2-4 

Diastase 

slight activity 


Successive extraction in methyl alcohol and ether, cold water 
and hot water yields fractions in the following approxiiiiatt? 
proportions as percentages on tlry matter (Fink ^). 

Table 1(>3. — Fractioxation op Hops by Extraction 


Extracted by 

Fraction.^ 

; Per cent, ou 
j dry matter 

Methyl alcohol and ether . . 

Resins, oils, wax, etc. 

33 

Cold water . . 

Sugar, tanuiu, iiitrogeiictus sub- 
stances, salts, etc. 

12 

Boiling water 

Hv'd rated pectin 

^ 12 

Residue 

Pectin-free plant material 

i 43 
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( 267 ) Antiseptic Properties of Hops. 

Poetical experience has established the fact that hops fimction 
as a preservative ia beer and comparative brews with hops of 
varying quality or variety^ show that some are deficient in this 
most important property and that beers in which they are used 
rapidly become imsoimd, while others restrict the development 
of bacteria to a greater or less extent. On the other hand, Shim- 
well® has shown that bacteria exhibit very varied degrees of 
resistance to the antiseptic action of hops. He found that very 
few Gram-positive bacteria grew at all in hopped wort and many, 
notably species of Strepiococctis, Micrccocciis and Lactohacillm, 
which thrive in sweet wort media might become dangerous in 
beer, were it not for the presence of hop extractives. Lactoha>cillvs 
pasiorian'uSy formerly laiown as SaccJiarobacilltis and one of the 
least sensitive Gram-positive bacteria, was, however, less influenced 
by hops than was formerly believed.* This organism and some 
micrococci or streptococci, which are Gram-positive or variable and 
sensitive to hops, are the commonest causes of biological defects in 
beer and the usefulness of hop antiseptics is greatest with them. 
The antiseptic effect is probably largely due to lengthening of 
the initial lag phase of bacterial growth. Gram-negative bacteria, 
such as F. pToteiis, the common rod bacterium found in pitching 
yeast, A, capsulatnm and A. viscosnm^ which cause ropiness, are 
very hop tolerant, in contrast to the Gram-positive bacteria, while 
ropiness due to forms of Micrococcns frequently occurs in highly 
hopped beers. 

The preservative or antiseptic properties and characteristic 
bitter flavour of hops are due to constituents of the resinous 
substances secreted by the lupulin glands during development 
of the cones- The genera] conception of a resin is a translucent, 
yello'w or brown plant exudation, which has hardened on exposure 
to air into a non-crystalline mass with a vitreous appearance. The 
best known substances of this nature are derived from coniferous 
trees and are either inodorous or smell slightly of turpentine, 
but others have a characteristic odour from admixture of essential 
oils. They are generally mixtures of acidic substances, known 
as resin acids, closely related to the terpenes of which they are 
oxidation products. They are insoluble in water but mainly 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It is not known how closely the 
oily, sticky substance left on the hands after rubbing down hops 
is related to a typical resin in chemical composition, but it is allied 
in general properties and is referred to as hop resin. It is of vari- 
able composition and, after separation from the essential oils, 
contains a small quantity of fat or wax, mucilaginous material 
and a residue from the oils retaining their characteristic aroma. 
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( 268 ) Humulon and Lupnlon. 

Hay duck ^ separated the lesin which he had extracted from 
hops into two bitter fractions, the a- and j?-resins, and a third, 
the y-resin, of no antiseptic v'alue. These can all be extracted 
from ground hops or lupulin, together with some wax-like 
material, by means of ether but only the first two are soluble in 
light petroleum spirit. These are known as soft resins, while the 
y-resin is referred to as hard resin. From, the first two fractions 
Hayduck isolated acidic compoimds, which were called hop bitter 
acids, Bungener* separated a crystalline acid from luptilin, 
which he called lupulinic acid and which was later shown to be the 
^-bitter acid. Bungener and Lintner ’ isolated the a-bitter acid 
from the a-fraction. These acids are now known as Humulon, 
from the a-fraction, and Lupulon, from the jJ-firaction. They are not 
known to occur in any other plant product and are regarded as 
the original antiseptic and bitter substances in hops, giving rise 
to less powerfully and non-antiseptic resins, apparently by oxida- 
tion, polymerisation or hydrolysis. Humulon and lupulon give 
yellow and colourless crystals respectively and both are weak 
acids, humulon being the stronger. 

Humulon and lupulon may be supposed to be synthesised during 
the growth of hops, the change to resins progressing during ripening, 
drying and storage. Wieland ^ and WoUmer ® have suggested 
that they may be represented by the following formulje, 
respectively : 

(CH3),C : CH CH. HC C CO CH2 CH(CH3)s 

i II 

OC COH 

HO^ ^CH : CH CH(CH3), 

Humulon 

(CH3),C ; CH CHj-CH^ C CO CH, CH(CH3), 

! 1 

OC C OH 

(CH,)jCH CH : '^CH : CH •^(CHa)* 

Lupulon 
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(269) Properties of the Resins. 

A concrete idea of the nature of the resin constituents, so far 
as it is at present kno'wn, and of their properties is most readily 
obtained by study of the yarious methods of analysis which have 
been developed since it was realised that the antiseptic power of 
hops was associated with the resins and not with the essential 
oils or tannin, to which preservative properties had previously 
been attributed. Chemical and biological methods are both used 
in hop analysis. 

The four chemical methods illustrate the varying solubility of 
the resin fractions in different liquids, together with the properties 
of the two acids which have been isolated from them. They 
show how the resins may be fractionated and give the first steps 
in the preparation of the acids, emphasising their acidic properties 
by titration methods and salt formation. Some striking reactions 
are also introduced in a colorimetric method of analysis and, taken 
together, they reveal the antiseptic substances as concrete entities. 
The biological methods provide a valuable introduction to bio- 
logical technique, affording instruction in the preparation of 
pure cultures and their use. Since these methods are intended 
to determine the preservative value of hops, they must ultimately 
he compared with the results of biological processes of exanaination^ 
devised to estimate the inhibiting or restricting influence of hop 
extracts or of solutions of the various fractions of the resins on 
the growth of micro-organisms, in accordance with the principles 
adopted in the assay of other antiseptic substances. 

The colloidal character of the resins necessarily plays an 
important part in their behaviour during brewing. These 
properties, associated with complex particles and molecules of 
high molecular weight, are shared by humulon and lupulon and 
influence their behaviour when hops are boiled in the copper. 
Part of the humulon and lupulon is dissolved or dispersed in 
the wort, but part is adsorbed on wort proteins and precipitated 
as these are coagulated. Some of the dispersed humulon is then 
converted during boiling to a-soft resin, which has a lower anti- 
septic value than the original acid. (Section 273.) As a result of 
these changes a large proportion of the antiseptic activity of the 
hops is destroyed, the loss amounting to some To % in experiments 
with pure humulon. The preservative value of the lupulon and 
associated resins is also greatly diminished during boiling. The 
changes in flavour produced during boiling are equally important 
in brewing and are influenced by the effects of salts in the wort, 
particularly gypsum and carbonates from the liquor. The 
behaviour of the resins during boiling are more fully dealt with 
in the sections on wort composition in Vol. II* 
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(270) Biological Methods of Analysis. 

Adrian, Brow^n and Ward^® isolated a bacterium from acid 
beer which was morphologically very similar to LactohaciUus 
pasiorianuLS but proved very sensitive to the presence of hops 
or their extracts and, in their absence, multiplied very rapidly in 
wort, producing lactic acid. It was named Bacterium X and 
used for. comparing the antiseptic properties of hops. Brown 
and Clubb^^ employed for this purpose a 1-0% infusion of the 
hops in boiling water. This assumed that the toxic substances 
were soluble in water and were not destroyed or affected in such 
a w-ay by boiling that the value of the method was diminished. 
The authors show'ed that the toxic substances went into true solu- 
tion and that the essential oils did not contribute to the antiseptic 
action of hops. They emphasised the very important point that 
hop antiseptics do not kill the bacteria hut merel 3 ^ slow down 
their initial development, that is lengthen the lag phase of growth, 
and found that the substances concerned were immensely more 
powerful than other well-known antiseptics. On the basis that 
25% of the solid matter of hops is soluble in boiling water and 
assuming that this represents antiseptic substance, a ver^" great 
over-statement, the authors concluded that hop antiseptics were 
41 *7 times as strong as phenol, 3 *3 times as strong as potassium 
metabisulphite and only exceeded in lethal action on the particular 
bacterium used by mercuric chloride. Another point made was 
that only 0 18% of soft resins was found in an aqueous infusion 
of a hop that originally contained 13*3% of soft resins and yet this 
infusion had apparently f of the toxic power of the original hops. 

The conclusion drawn from this pioneer work on the biological 
assay of hops was that their toxic power was not proportional to 
the quantity of soft resins and must be due to some constituents 
that might var}" in quantit\% apparentU^ the a- and ^ -acids, pre- 
parations of which were found to possess marked antiseptic 
properties. The final stage of the analysis depended essentially 
on measurement of tiie lag phase produced by addition of hop 
extracts to a culture of Bacterium X. 

Ten ml. of briglit cold water extract uf malt was measured into 
each of a series of test-tubes. To each of these, known amounts of 
the hop extract were added and the tubes sterilised. Aft er cooling, 
each tube was inoculated with one drop of a culture of Bacieri urn X 
and incubated at 80'" Fahr. The cultures were examined from 
time to time to note when aii\' of them became cloudy through 
bacterial development. That tube in which obvious growth waN 
just prevented in 48 hours was taken as a measure of the inhibiting 
value of the hop infusion, and the relative antiseptic values of 
hops were expressed l)y the ftgime obtained by multiplying the 
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voltmie of infusion required to prevent gro'vvth in 48 hours 200. 
Thus if 0*5 ml. was required, a value of 100 was assigned to the 
hops. 

A drawback in this and other methods depending on the use of 
an aqueous hop decoction arises from the diifictilt^ of obtaining 
representative decoctions, on account of the restricted solubility 
of the antiseptic substances and their alteration during the infusion 
at 212® Fahr. Ford pointed out that these could not be obtained 
at a higher concentration than 0*25%. The proportionality 
between, the antiseptic potencies at increasing concentrations is 
definitely broken at 0-5%. Chapman noticed this difficulty in 
connection with the method just described but decided ou 0-5% 
as a compromise to avoid the experimental errors involved in 
more dilute decoctions. 

Chapman’s method makes use of an organism originally 
isolated from raw cane sugar and referred to as Bacterium C, 
This is inoculated into broth agar to which known and varying 
amounts of a 0-5% hop infusion have been added. The contents 
of the inoculated tubes are poured on to sterile Petri dishes and 
the antiseptic power of the infusion measured by the quantity 
required actually to inhibit growth. In the Lactobacillus delbruckii 
method devised by Hastings, Pyman and Walker, ^ ® the measure- 
ment of antiseptic potency is based on the restriction of lactic 
acid production by measured volumes of a 0 *25 % infusion, instead 
of on determination of the lethal quantity. The two methods 
give results in substantial agreement. 

The very serious drawback to biological methods arising from 
the fact that the virility or resistance to antiseptics of bacteria 
varies from generation to generation, may be overcome by standard- 
ising the cultures against some known antiseptic. Phenol was 
suggested for this purpose by Chapman. The biological analysis 
would then become substantially a comparison, between the toxic 
action of the hop infusion and phenol. 

Shimwell and Kirkpatrick^^ have studied the identity of 
Bacterium X and Bacteriu7)i C, with results that appear to show 
that no cultures of Brown’s BacteriuTri X have been preserved. 
The culture in the Lister Institute collection, is a strain of Bacillus 
cereue, one of the conunonest aerobic, spore -forming species, 
prevalent in air, dust, etc., which they propose to distinguish 
as var. arhore&cens. Bacterium C ^vas also found to belong to 
the same group, and for it they proposed the name B, cereus var. 
ricbicundus. These are both more sensitive to hop antiseptics 
than Z. pastcrianus^ to which the original Bacterium X was 
apparently allied, but are incapable of growing in media having 
a hydrogen ion concentration greater than 5, such as unhopped 
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b^er, though they derelop rapidly ia unhopped wort with a 
higher value. 

(271) The Log Phase Method of Analysis. 

This method was devised by Walker, Hastings and Farrar 
for the quantitative comparison of very small degrees of antiseptic 
potency. It is based on restriction of lactic acid formation by 
Lactobacillus btHgaricus^ which can be isolated from St. Ivel cheese. 
It was termed the Log phase method because it is used to measure 
acidity produced during the logarithmic phase of the growth of the 
bacterium in wort. The multiplication of micro-organisnis in a 
suitable nutrient liquid has been divided into four 'well-defined 
phases : (1) An initial lag phase, in which the cell increase is very 
slow, (2) A period of nxaximal or constant gro'wth, in which the 
logarithms of the number of cells present fall on a straight line 
when plotted against time, that is one cell produces another, 
these two become four and these four become eight in equal 
successive intervals of time. This is called the logarithmic phase. 
(3) A stationary or resting period and (4) a period during which the 
number of living organisms progressively diminishes until all have 
died. With certain micro-organisms the increase of some specific 
metabolic product can be measured against these periods and, 
when plotted, the curve obtained is parallel to the growth-time 
curve during the logarithmic phase, though it continues to increase 
after the growth curve has commenced to descend. Lactic acid 
is produced after this manner by L, bulgaricns and the quaint it y 
formed can be used as a measure of bacterial growiih during the 
logarithmic phase or the reduction in acid production may be used 
as a measure of the restriction of growth caused by the presence 
of an antiseptic. 

The method based on these principles is much more delicate 
than the previously described biological methods for comparing 
antiseptic poAvers and makes possible a comparison of the antiseptic 
patencies of Avorts or beers at different times during fermentation, 
storage, etc., as avcH as of hop decoctions. It is carried out by 
inoculating 99 ml. of l,0o(> sp. gr. Avort with I ml. of a vigorous 
24-hoiir culture of X. bulgaricns, containing 2 x 10® organisms 
per ml- as denoted by a value of 3-70. 1 mi, of the diluted 

culture, containing 2 x 10® organisms, is transferred to each of 
several flasks containing 200 md. of wort at 30"" C. These flasks 
are incubated for 6 hours, to ensure that the logarithmic phase of 
growth has conmieiiced, Avhen ftie appropriate quantity of wort 
or beer or 1 nd. of a 0-5% hop decoction is added, one tlask being 
used as control. After a further incubation of IT hours, the AV'orts 
are electrometrically titrated back to their initial The differ- 
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ence between the number of ml. of ,N /lO NaOH req^uired in the 
control and in the test flasks represents the restriction in acid 
production caused by the antiseptic present. 

In common with all other bacteriological methods, the log 
phase method depends on the virility of the culture against which 
the antiseptic potency is measured. Consequently each analyst 
must standardise his ovm culture by constructing a curve for the 
production of lactic acid with the particular strain of bacteria, 
used, in presence of known weights of humulon. Walker and 
Parker found that 50% restriction of acid formation was caused 
by 360 mgm, of phenol or 0-155 mgnr. of humulon under their 
experimental conditions. If phenol is used for standardising the 
virility of the cultures, the results can be compared with the above 
and determinations calculated to a common basis. Humulon 
is the best standard of reference for the antiseptic potency of wort, 
the “ humulon equivalent ” of which may be expressed by the 
quantity of humulon required to produce the same restriction as 
1 ml. of the wort multiplied by 1 , 000 . 

Examples of the application of the Log phase method for measur- 
ing the relative preservative power of hops are given in Table 104, 
the acid production being measured by N /lO NaOH under the 
standard conditions laid down by Walker, Hastings and Farrar. 


Table 104. — Example op Loo Phase Method 


Sample 

ml.N/lONaOH 
to neutralise 
acid produced 

Ilestrictions 
in acid 
production 

B-estriction. 
as % of acid 
in control 

Relative re- 
strictions of 
antiseptic 
values 

Control 

15-0 

— 

— 

— 

flop A .. 

S-0 

15 -0 — 8-0 =7-0 

47 

lOD 

flop B . . 

9*^ 

15*0 — 9*5 = 5-5 

37 

78 

flop C .. 

10-0 

15-0 ~ 10-0 = 5-0 

33-3 

70-8 


(272) Effect of Hydrogen Ions on the Antiseptic Power of 
Hops. 

Fernbach and Stoleru^® found that the antiseptic power of 
liops varied greatly at different hydrogen ion concentrations, being 
very great between 5-5 and 6*8, but almost disappearing when 
the of the medium is between 7 4? and 8 -4, while at the last 
value bacteria can grow in the hop decoction itself. These 
statements have until quite recently been accepted literally as 
applying to all bacteria and care has been taken that the pn 
value of media used in biological analyses should not much exceed 
6-0. Shimwell,^ however, points out that they are far too 
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sweeping and were based on experiments -vriih the Gram-negative 
coli (B. coli commune) only, whieh like other Gram-negati\e 
species is very resistant to hop antiseptics. It was indeed shown 
in other experiments that growth of the Gram-positive B. subiilk 
was inhibited by quite small quantities of hop antiseptics at 
8*5. Shimwell noW shows that some bacteria are completely in- 
hibited at S *0 by hops at the rate of 2 -7 lb. per barrel, w^hich is 
considerably less than is required to prevent the growth of L. 
pastorianns at 4-2. The hitherto-accepted statement that 
hops only exert an antiseptic action when the medium has an acid 
reaction is consequently inaccurate. ^ 

The degree to which hop antiseptics are activated at varying 
Ph values differs widely with different bacteria. It does not follow 
because one species is more sensitive than anothei? at one hydrogen 
ion concentration that it will still be more sensitive at another. 
Shimwell, indeed, found, in the case of coU and B. pastorianns, 
that an increase of acidity reversed the order of sensitivity. The 
former, though unaffected hy 0 -5% hops at jPh 5 *18, was found to 
be completely inhibited by the same hop concentration at 4 *4, 
whereas L, pastorianns , though strongly retarded by 0*5 % hops 
at Pyi 5-18, still grew at p^^ 4-4 with the same hops. This does 
not appear to be due to the acid tolerance of B. pastorianns as 
the high acid bacteria L. hnlgaricxis L. are completely 

inhibited by very small concentrations of hop antiseptics at 
5 *18, while certain acid -intolerant species withstand very high 
hop rates even at this low^ value. 

It would appear very difficult, if not impossible, to predict the 
behaviour of different bacteria under the widely varying conditions 
prevailing in w'ort and beer, because the extent to which the 
antiseptic substances and hydrogen ion concentration severally 
contribute to the total antiseptic effect varies at different rates 
with different species. As an example of the varying rate of 
contribution of hydrogen ioi\stothc total toxicit y, Shimwell noted 
that whereas a decrease of hydrogen ion concentration from 
4 -4 to 5 -18 at a hop concentration of 0 decreased the antiseptic 
action towards Es- coli from complete inhibition to complete in- 
activity, it w^as necessary to raise the pn to well on the alkaline 
side of neutralit y before toxicity disappeared iivthe case of some 
Gram-positive baotcria. 


(273) Fractionation of the Hop Resins. 

The first method of fractionation consisted in sc*paratir>n of 
the soft and hard resins, accordingas they were soluble or insoluble 
in light petroleum spirit. A further fractionation of the soft 
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xesias, based on Hayduck’s separation into a- and /S-resins, was 
developed by Siller^® and became tlie basis of the methods of 
gravimetric analysis used to-day. If the solution obtained by 
extracting ground hops in a Soxhlet apparatus with ether is evapor- 
ated to remove the solvent and the residue treated with warm 
methyl alcohol, the hard and soft resins are dissolved, leaving a 
residue containing wax-like substances. A yeUow precipitate of 
the lead salt of humulon is obtained by adding a solution of 
lead acetate in methyl alcohol to the solution at about 60® C. 
This precipitate can be decomposed by sulphuric acid or hydrogen 
sulphide, giving crystalline humulon in fair yield. Complete 
separation of humulon cannot be obtained, on account of its 
instability and the readiness with which it is converted into resin 
in the presence of impurities. Siller found that the precipitate 
had a lead content of 36-65 %, the factor for converting the weight 
of lead salt into humulon being 0-6319. The quantity so obtained 
is frequently referred to as the a-resin of the hops, though it is 
better to describe it as humulon. 

Lupulon, together with resins formed from it and from humulon, 
which do not form insoluble lead salts, remain in solution in the 
methyl alcohol after filtering off the lead salt of humulon. Lupulon 
can be prepared in a crystalline form^ ® from the alcoholic solution 
by extraction in light petroleum, followed by processes of purifica- 
tion involving extraction in dilute alkabs, acidification and 
extraction in ether. 

The chemical relationships between the original acids and the 
resins formed from them and the mechanism of the transformations, 
which are generally held to be due to oxidation, are far from being 
elucidated but the great complexity of the changes has given rise 
to the suggestion by Kolbach^^ that division of the soft resins 
into a- and ^-resins is inadequate. Wiiidisch, Kolbach and 
Schleicher 2 2 found that humulon was converted by oxida- 
tion to hard resin when it was boiled in water which was either 
neutral, slightly acid or slightly alkaline, but gave soft resinous 
products when boiled in a citrate buffer solution at_pH in absence 
of air, the transformation to soft resin being more rapid in alkaline 
liquids. This soft resin w'as found to be more acid than humulon, 
more soluble in water or wort, but not precipitated by lead acetate. 
It, how^ever, resembled humulon in bitterness and antiseptic 
properties. The soft resin, formed from humulon by boiling in 
absence of air and that produced during storage or boiling in 
air have been distinguished as transformation or boiling product 
and oxidation product, respectively. 

The fraction remaining in solution in methyl alcohol may thus 
be supposed to consist of lupulon, at least two different types of 
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xesiri formed from humulon and another resin derived from lupiilon. 
These together are generally referred to as the ^-resins or ^-fraction 
of the soft resins. Kolbach further suggested that the final 
products of change or hard resins should be divided into a- and 
^-hard resins, derived from humulon and lupiilon respectively, 
and that the term y-resin should be abandoned as synoiiyiiiou‘> 
with hard resins and only used for resins formed from the liop 
oils. 

Walker found that the ^-fraction separated from good qualit y 
hops contained 17 to 20% of crystalline lupulon, B9 to 43% of 
resins of acidic character and about 41 % of adventitious material. 
A Golding hop with 5% of j8-fraction would thus contain only 
about 1 % of lupulon. It is on account of the high proportion of 
other substances that the relative antiseptic power of the j?-fxaction 
is less than that of the aTraction, although lupulon is a more 
powerful antiseptic than humulon. Lupulon is readily converted 
to resin in presence of oxygen and its proportion in the j8-fraction 
gradually diminishes during storage of the hops until little or 
none remains. Pure humulon is fairly stable but moisture and 
impurities accelerate its decomposition, so that the humulon of 
hops is more readily resinihed during storage than the pure acid. 

The resin fractions may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Soji resins soluble in ether, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
light petroleum spirit, hexane or trichlorethylene. The}^ are 
divided by precipitation by lead acetate in methyl alcohol into : 

(a) Humulon, the so-called a-resin or a-fraction of the soft 
resins, precipitated as the lead salt. 

(b) The so-called j? -resins or^-fraction of the soft resins, remain- 
ing in solution in the methyl alcohol and consisting of lupulon 
with a-resins (transformation and oxidation products) and jS-resins. 

(2) Hard resins soluble in etlier, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol 
and triehloTethylene but ins(,>lul>le in light petroleum spirit and 
hexane, divided into : 

(c) €t-hard resin, formed from hninuioii. 

{d) ^-hard resin, formed iVoin lupulon. 

[e) 7 -resin, produced from lu)p oils. 

The relative proportions of the three main fractions vary 
very considerably in different hops, l>nt approximate percentages 
on the total ether-soluble resins in high quality fresh hops are : 

Soft resins a-fraction (humulon) 1^0-45% of total resins 
/1-fraction • 45-60% 


Hard resins 
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Walker tested the antiseptic powers of various fractions of the 
resins with several strains of bacteria isolated from sour beer and 
found that the antiseptic powers of Iiumnlon and the a-fraction 
were approximately the same and constant for all hops, while 
liipulon had twice the antiseptic value of humtilon. The anti- 
septic value of hop constituents and the relative activity of 
huniulon and lupulon vary very greatly with different bacteria 
and under different conditions. When, tested with L. hulgaricus^ 
by the log phase method. Walker and Parker found the following 
relative restrictive actions, weight for weight, on lactic acid 
production. In these experiments the pure preparations were 
not heated and they were all immensely more effective than phenol. 


Humulon 

Lnpulon 

jS-fraction of the Soft Hesins 
Phenol 


Relative antiseptic values 
(log phase method) 

4,000 

. . 28,000 
7,200 
1 


These remarkable figures may bear little relation to the anti- 
septic potency of the resin existing in hopped wort, hut the in- 
hibiting effect of 2 ml. of a 1 % solution of phenol on Bacterium C 
in Chapman’s method of analysis is equalled by that of 2 ml. of 
a 0*5% decoction of a very moderate hop. Since only very 
small quantities of the active constituents of the hop can exist 
in the decoction, their antiseptic potency, even after boiling, 
must be much greater than that of phenol. There is also an 
apparent discrepancy between the relative potency of humulon 
and the ^-fraction as determined by the log phase method and 
the ratio S : 1 used in gravimetric analysis. (Section 275.) This 
is explained by the different methods of solution or extraction 
and the varying effects of heat, moisture and oxygen on humulon 
and lupulon. 

(274) Gravimetric Methods of Analysis. 

For man^^ years the only methods available for assessing the 
preservative power of hops w’ere based on determination of the 
total soft resins extracted by light petroleum spirit or by measure- 
ment of the acidity of the extract. These \vere developed after 
it w’as proved that the hard resins had no antiseptic properties 
and that the soft resins contained acidic substances to which 
these properties were attributed. In Lintner’s^^ acidity deter- 
mination, ID grams of hops were extracted in 300 ml. of boiling 
light petroleum spirit for 8 hours under a reflux condenser and the 
volume made up to 505 ml., the 5 ml. being assumed to be the 
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volume occupied by the hops. 100 ml. of the extract was made up 
to ISO ml. with 96% alcohol and titrated with N AO KOH in 90% 
alcohol with phenol-phthalein as indicator. A blank was used to 
correct for acid ia the solvents. The result was expressed as 
monobasic acid by multiplying the number of ml. of KOH required 
by 0-4. The method of extraction in light petroleum spirit under 
a reflux condenser, developed by Briant and Meachani,-^ was 
generally used in England until it was shown by Adrian Brown 
and others that the antiseptic value of hops was not proportional 
to the weight of soft resins obtained on evaporation of the 
extract. It was some years, however, before Siller’s method of 
fractionating hops by precipitating humulon in the form of its lead 
salt was worked out by Pord and Tait^^ and shown to provide 
a much more reliable method of hop valuation. 

The methods of Pord and Tait, Walker and Hastings^® 
and of Wdllmer,^’' are based on the original method devised by 
Siller. That of Wollmer has been adopted as a Convention method 
hy the Analysis Committee of the German Brewing Institutes, 
while Pord and Tail’s method is generally used in England. 

In Ford and Tait’s method the hard and soft resins, together 
with the small quantity of wax, oil and chlorophyll associated with 
them, are first extracted from the ground hops by warm ether in 
a Soxhlet apparatus. The ether is removed from the resinous 
material, which is then dissolved in methyl alcohol leaving an 
insoluble residue of wax-like substances. Pure methyl alcohol 
must be used for this purpose as the lead salt of humulon is more 
soluble in denatured spirits or in ethyl alchohol. The a- fraction or 
humulon is determined by precipitation ^\ith lead acetate in a 
part of this solution and the total soft resins in another part by 
extraction in light petroleum spirit. The difference between the 
total soft resins and the a-fraction gives the jS-fraction. Excess of 
lead acetate solution, in which the humulon lead salt is also slightly 
soluble, is carefully a\"aided. Kolbach and Kleber-^* have since 
found that precipitation of the lead salt is also hindered by the 
resins, accounting for slow precipitation and low results with 
old hops. This is attributed to the greater acidity of the resins in 
comparison with huriuilon, and can be counteracted by small 
additions of caustic potash to bring the of the solution to 
that of humulon. 

Wdllnier’s method is identical in principle but diflers in details. 
The original extraction is made by shaking the groiuid hops with 
cold ether. This extracts rather less than warm ether but the 
difference is due to inactive substances. A methyl alcohol solution 
of the total resins is then obtained, as in Ford and Tait’s method, 
and the total resins (hard and soft) found by evaporating a portion 
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of this solution to dryness. The soft resins are then extracted 
from another portion of the methyl alcohol solution by means 
of a definite h^^drocarboii, hexane, instead of the rather indefinite 
mixture kno-wm as light petroleum spirit. The hnraulon and 
^-fractions are determined as in Ford and Tait’s method. 

The use of ether is avoided in Walker and Hasting’s method by 
extracting the total resins from hops by shaking with cold methyl 
alcohol. The hiimulon cannot be precipitated directly from this 
solution, since it contains other substances which give a precipitate 
with lead acetate. The soft resins are consequently extracted 
from the methyl alcohol solution by shaking with light petroleum 
spirit, after which the analysis is continued as in the Ford and 
Tait method. 

The readiness with wWch humulon and lupulon are resinified 
is recognised in all these methods of analysis and every care is 
taken to prevent this hy excluding air and keeping the temperature 
low when the ether solution is evaporated to dryness. The colloidal 
properties of the resins also occasionally create difficulties when 
the methyl alcohol solution, after dilution with water, is extracted 
with light petroleum spirit. 

(275) The Preservative Value of Hops. 

The gravimetric analyses actually determine the quantities of 
the a- and jJ^fractions of the soft resins in a given weight of hops. 
If the relative antiseptic values of these fractions were constant 
and known, it w^ould be a simple matter to express the relative 
antiseptic pownrs of a series of hops in terms of one or other of 
the fractions. Since the a-fraction is almost pure humulon, it is 
evidently indicated as the basis of reference. In view, however, 
of the variable composition of the ^-fraction, it would seem impos- 
sible to find definite relative values for the antiseptic potency of 
the CL- and ^^-fractions applicable to all hops. Walker neverthe- 
less came to the conclusion from biological determinations of 
the quantities required to arrest growth in cultures of various 
bacteria isolated from sour beer that, weight for weight, the 
antiseptic potency of humulon or of the a-fraction of most good 
quality hops w’^as about three times as great as that of the yS- frac- 
tion, the tests being made in culture media which had been sterilised 
after addition of the antiseptic, before addition of the bacteria. 

On this basis the relative preservative v^alue of different hops 

would be expressed by a -f- - in which a and jS represent the 

o 

percentages of the twu fractions. This relation is generally 
accepted in analyses in this country and the figure so obtained is 
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usually multiplied by 10 to avoid decimals iu the results. The 
relative preservative value of hops is then expressed by : — 

P.V. - 10 (. + 1) 

Oa the other hand Wollmer found that beers produced from 
worts which had been boiled with humulon kept sound for months, 
whereas others boiled with yS-fraetion soon became sour. He found 
that the bittering power of the a-fraction was about 9 times as 
great as that of the )S-fraetion and was, together with the antiseptic 
power, derived almost exclusively fmm the humulon and its first 
decomposition products. As a result of these findings it has become 
customary on the Continent to express the “ brewing value ” of 

hops by the expression a (See Sections 802 and 308.) 

The antiseptic potencies of the a- and jJ-fractionsvary \vdth the 
pH value of the medium, just as does the total toxicity of the hop 
extractives and also, no doubt, mth different bacteria. Windisch, 
Kolbach and Sditiren^^ examined this with !•. delbruckii. The 
antiseptic power of humnlan isolated from the lead salt was found 
to vary more widely^ with than that of the jS-fraction separated 
from it. Under the conditions of these experiments the relative 
antiseptic potencies of hiimuloii and ^S-fraction in regard to 
L. delbruckii were as 14 : 4-5 at wort, agreeing well with 

Walker’s 3 *. 1, but at the pjj "^alue of beer the results, 8 : 0-75, 
were in closer agreement with WoUmer’s ratio of 9 : 1. 

These authors suggest that the varying influence of hydrogen 
ion concentration depends on the different strengths of the a- and 
j^-acids. It may he supposed that these exist in hopped wort 
partly in the free state and partly as less strongly antiseptic 
alkaline salt.s. The relative proportion of acid and salt would 
depend on the strength of the acids and less of the stronger acid, 
humulon, would exist in the free state in alkaliiie solutions than 
is the case with liipulon. Woliiuer^- found l)y tests in dilute 
phosphate biifhu’ solutions that the solubility of luinudon increased 
more than t hat of liipiilon as the acidity diniii lished. The solubility 
of humulon, at p,j v'aliies of 4-94, 5-51) and 6'24. was 65. 244 and 
740 mgm. per litre respeetivclv, while that of lupidon was S, S, 16 
and 4?8 mgin. per litre, at \^alucs of 4 -95, 5-59, 6-24 and 6 9S. 

At the Ph of beer lupiilon appears to he practically 

insoluble, while, according to Kolhaeh, only S mgm. of hiiniulon 
can be dissolved in a litre of a dilute acetate buffer solution at 
4-(). Wdllmer, however, found that 60 mgiii. per litre of solid 
matter derived from humulon and 13 mgm. per litre derived from 
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lupiilon are dissolved by boiling in ^vater for 2 liours. These 
quantities must represent transformation products of the bitter 
acids. The bearing of these points on the behaviour of hop resins 
in the copper be dealt with in the chapter on vroxt boiling. 

(276) Colorimetric Analysis of Hops. 

Guthrie and Philip®^ found that uranium acetate gave an 
intense orange-yellow’ colour with humnlon in methyl alcohol 
solution and a much less intense colour with )8--fraction solutions of 
equal concentration. On this they based a rapid method for 
comparing the resin content or preservative value of hops by 
comparison of the colours produced in methyl alcoholic extracts 
of the hops and standard solutions of humulon. The results, 
expressed in terms of humulon percentage required to give a 
colour match, compared well with preservative values determined 
by Pord and Tait’s method. 

(277) Comparison of Biological and Gravimetric Grading. 

It win be observed that the term relative preservative value 
has been used in connection with both methods of analysis, 
suggesting no more than comparative values for different hops. 
The term “potential preservative value ” might apply to the 
results of gravimetric analysis, in that they are absolute in the 
sense that they measure quantities of two antiseptic fractions and 
refer the antiseptic values of hops to that of humulon, under the 
assunrption that constant relative potencies, such as 3:1, can 
be assumed for unit weights. The lack of accuracy in this as sump- 
tion is recognised, but it is not a simple matter to check it by 
biological tests vdth bacteria, since these differ so widely in their 
sensitiveness to hop antiseptics and because there is no assurance 
that a standard method of extracting hops for biological assay- 
will have the same or proportional extracting and destructive 
effect on the antiseptic substances of all hops. There is thus no 
certainty that the results of biological analyses can give a truer 
estimate of the relative preservativ^e value of hops than those 
obtained by chemical analysis, even when the virility of the culture 
is standardised against phenol or other pure antiseptic. A. great 
advantage of chemical methods is that they giv^e absolute figures 
at any time for the quantitative relationship of the a- and jS-fractions 
as they exist in the hops. It should be possible to derive informa- 
tion from these on the condition and treatment of the hops, from 
the known behaviour of the resins during ripening, drying and 
storage, and on their influence on the stability and flavour of 
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the beer from 'vvhat is kao^vii of the chaages iu the resin fractions 
during boiling and fermentation. The comparative figures for 
the relative preservative value of the hops, obtained by the two 
nrethods, are based on different considerations. The one gives 
<quantitative figures for two fractions of the resins. The other 
measitres the antiseptic potency of -whatever substances can be 
extracted by boiling in water. Despite this difference in principle, 
the results obtained are very concordant for hops of good brewijog 
quality, analysed within about a year of harv^est, and it wdU 
generally he found, though exceptions are met with, that the 
preservative values of a series of hops are placed in the same order 
whichever method of analysis is used. 

The figures in Table 105, from analyses by Walker and Hastings, 
show the concordance in the analyses of six samples by Ford and 
Tait^s gravimetric method, by Chapman’s biological process and 
by the log phase method. The values found by the various 
methods are on entirely different scales, so that it is necessary in 
comparisons of this kind to express those found for one of the 
hops as 100 in each case, giving the other values in proportion. 


Table 105. — Comparative Analyses op Hops by Obavimetric axd 

Biological Methods 



Gravimetric, Ford and Tait 

Relative 

PVd. A taken as lOO 

H op 

Hu iiiiiloii *^0 

jS-fractioiO'o 

, ^ 
a ^ 3 

Ford& Tait 

Cliapiuaii 

; Loii phase 

i 

A 

7-89 

8-91 

10-86 

100 

100 

100 

B 

6-50 

8-95 

9-49 

874 

lOO • 

97 

€ 

6-68 

7-62 

9-22 

84*9 

94-6 

88 

D 

6-38 

8-17 

9-10 

83*8 

85-7 

83-6 

E 

5-07 

8*83 

8-01 

73-8 

75 

73*2 

F 

3*61 

1 

S ‘HO i 

t>-54 

60*2 

54 *5 

49-7 


(278) Validity of Analyses. 

Tlic bacteria selecteti hu' the biulogicai assay of tliL* preservu- 
tive value of liops have heeu selected i>ii aecoiiiit of their seiisitive- 
iiess to the antiseptic siibstaiiees present. The methods are 
consequently open to the criticism that tliese are not likely to be 
among the bacteria that will de\'elop in beer and that those which 
can groAV rniist be more or less resistant for some speeitie reason 
or because they have acquired some degree of iiumiuiity by acclima- 
tisation to life in a medium containing hop extractives. On the 
other hand the values for the relativ’e antiseptic value of iiops, 
based on quantitative determinations of hiimidon and the 
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relative antiseptic potencies of this substance and the ^-fractionj. 
can hardly be supposed to give a measure of the antiseptic sub- 
stances existing in beer. Great changes occur in the resins 
during copper boiling and humulon does not exist in the beer 
as such. Ho\\'ever reasonable these criticisms appear, there 
is a good deal of evidence that hops -which are graded highly 
by either method -will produce a beer that is biologically more stable 
than lo-vv graded hops. The usefulness of the results depends on 
whether they arrange a series of hops in order of preservative 
value corresponding with their actual effects on the stability of 
beers under identical conditions of infection and in the absence 
of any other variations which might influence the growth of micro- 
organisms. Such conditions are difficult to realise but sufficient 
evidence, based on tests of beer stability, has been obtained to con- 
firm Ford and Tait’s^^ original claim in respect of the majority of 
hops of the quality used in brewing. 

Considering the impossibility of expressing the stability of 
beers on a numerical basis, the correlation of the analytical valuation 
and the biological results was highly satisfactory and provided 
sufficient evidence to convince us that the analytical method, w^hilst 
not on a very sure scientific foundation, gives results which enable 
hops to be classified according to their relative preservative 
values, provided of course that they are used in certain limiting 
proportions.” 

Owing to the decomposition of lupulon during drying and its 
gradual resinification diuing storage, the antiseptic potency of a 
given weight of.iS-fractionas compared with that of an equal weight 
of humnlon must fall very considerably and the expression 



which was based on experiments with dried hops 


a fe-vv months old, cannot apply either to green or old hops. It 
gives much too low a value for green hops and suggests a some- 
what higher relative preservative value for old hops than they 
actually possess. The gravimetric analysis of old hops is, how- 
ever, influenced more seriously by the incomplete precipitation of 
h imiiilon in presence of excess of resins. It gives unduly low results. 
Biological methods usually give a considerably higher preservative 
value with old hops and this is confirmed by brewing experience. 
Auaiy-ses of a Tutsham hop by Hastings and Walker when 
green and after drying in a current of air at 104° and in the 
ordinary" commercial manner, with figures obtained by biological 
grading, illustrate this (Table 106). 

In order to afford a true comparison between the preservative 
value of hops containing varying percentages of moisture, it is 
usual to calculate the results of analyses to moisture-free hops, 
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Hop sample 

Moisture 

% 

Per cent. on. dry Lops 

P.V. 

10(„ + |) 

Biological 
grading 
jon dry’j 

Hu mu Ion 

j8- fraction 

Green hops . . 

78-0 

3-38 

9-10 

64*1 

237 

Dried at 104® F. 

6-70 

3-88 

8-77 

68-0 

133 

Cammercially dried . . 

1143 

4-21 

8*62 

7D-8 

100 


OTHER HOP CONSTITUEIS'TS 
(279) Hop Oil. 

Tlie relatively small quantity of essential oils contained in 
hops is responsible for their fragrance and thus, in no small degree, 
for their brewing value. They occur chiefly in the lupulin and 
can be separated from it or from the cones by steam distillation or 
solution in alcohol or ether. Whole cones yield from 0*2 to 0*5% 
of oil when submitted to steam distillation. The oil thus obtained 
has a specific gravity of between 0-84 and 0-88 with an [aj^ of 
from — 0 08^ to -+ 0 •60'^. It is soluble in water to the extent of 
about 1 part in 20,000 but is more soluble in dilute alcohol and 
completely dissolves in 95% alcohol. Oxidation may lead to the 
production of ^so-valeric acid, which is sometimes detected by its 
odour in old hops. Under ordinary atmospheric pressure the 
oil commences to hoil at about 150° "c. (302° Fahr.), the boiling 
point rapidly rising to 230° C. (446° Fahr.) between which tempera- 
ture and 270° C. (518° Fahr.) most of it distils, leaving a resinous 
mass resulting from decomposition of higher hoiling fractions. 
To prevent this decomposition the oil is distilled imder partial 
vacuum and can be fractionated in this way. Chapman®^ has 
isolated and identified numerous different essential oils in the 
mixture. These axe detailed in Table 107. The aromas of hops 
from different sources no doubt depend to a considerable extent 
on varying proportions of the constituents but they arc associated 
with such slight differcnecs in composition of tlie oils that available 
methods have proved insutlieient to detect the cause ot variations. 
During storage, part of the hop oils are converted, probably by 
oxidation, to neutral resinous products with an unpleasant flavour. 
The preservative value of hops was at one time associated with the 
oils but they are now generally believed to have no antiseptic 
activity. This should not be accepted as proved. Risier's^^ 
w^ork on the essential oils of various plants, indeed, suggests 
that further investigation is desirable. This author proposed 
the term abiotaxines (from the Greek ioxein, to fix) lor complexes 
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resulting from the mixture of volatile oils, which have fugitive 
antiseptic properties, with resins, w^hich louver the vapour tension 
of the oils and stabilise their antiseptic action over years. 


Table 107. — CojsfSTiTUBH'Ts of Hop Oin 



Formula 

Sp. gr. 

Boiling 
point C. 

Myrcene . . 


0-801 

167° 

Linalool . . 


0-872 

197" 

Geraniol . . 


0-88 

229" 

Linalyl isononoate 


— 

— 

Humulene 

f'X5®-24^ 9 

— 

264" 

Luparone . , 

^'131122^^ 

— 

Above 264® 

Luparenol 


— 

jr 

Luparol 

f'16®-26^2 

— 



Humulene and myrcene are the most important constituents, 
forming 80 to 90% of the distilled oil from fresh hops. Humulene, 
which accounts for varying proportions, around 50 %, is a colourless 
oil belonging to the group of sesquiterpenes. When pure it has 
very little odour and thus acts as a diluent of the more fragrant 
fractions. Its quantity may vary slightly with the origin of the 
hops but an increased percentage in distilled oils mainly depends 
on reduction in the quantity of other constituents through oxida- 
tion and resinification. M^ircene is a colourless mobile liquid of 
characteristic odour but different from that of the whole oil, 
to which it gives a penetrating character it would not otherwise 
possess. It is an unsaturated open chain hydrocarbon which 
x’apidly oxidises and polymerises on exposure to air, giving a 
\^iscous, colourless s}u*up. As a result of this, freshly distilled 
oil, when exposed to air, rapidl^^ becomes more and more viscous 
and less soluble in alcohol. In new hops m>Tcene accounts for 
30 to 40 % of the oil, but that distilled from old hops may contain 
little or none. 

Among the constituents which occur in smaller quantity, but 
may have appreciable effects on the odour of the oil, are liiialool, 
geraniol and linalyl isononoate. Linalool is an unsaturated 
open chain alcohol. Geraniol has the same nrolecular formula as 
linalool. It has a very pleasant odour hut is only a very minor 
constituent of the oil. Linalyl isononoate, like many other 
esters, has a very powerful odour and, although it occurs in very 
small quantity only, lias a material effect on the aroma. 

The higher boiling fractions were separated by distillation 
under such low pressures as 2 and 3 mm. of mercury. Luparone 
is a ketone with a very pleasant aroma, boiling at 75° C. under S 
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mm,, pressure. Luparenol is a viscous, odourless, colourless 
liquid, with, the cojistitution of an misaturated sesquiterpene 
alcohol. It boils at 127*^ C. under 3 nim. pressure. Luparol is a 
phenolic ether, a pale yellow liquid with slight but pleasant odour, 
boiling at 123° C. and 2 mm. pressure. Very little of these higli 
boiling constituents can occur in commercial oils but they may 
have some effect on its aroma. 

(280) Hop Oil in Brewing. 

Hops are selected very largely on account of their aroma 
and the condition of the oils is generally the surest guide to the 
general quality of samples as judged by physical examination. 
Any objectionable odour will be communicated to their non-volatile 
oxidation products and to the beer. They have no preservative 
values hut lack of aroma is clear evidence of loss of some of the 
other valuable hop constituents. Despite the very high boiling 
point of some of the fractions, hop oil is readily distilled in steam 
and in consequence a large proportion must he evaporated from the 
wort during boiling. Chapman placed the loss at 90% or over 
when the wort was boiled for 2 hours. The remainder is converted 
into resinous substances which, fortunately, possess much of the 
aroma and flav^oux of the essential oils from which they were 
produced by oxidation and polymerisation. Even when some of 
the hops are added shortly before turning out of the copper, 
■only very little more of the essential oil remains in the wort. 3fuch 
greater use is made of their flavouring properties by dry hopping, 
but the slight solubility of the oil in wort or dilute alcohol makes it 
essential that the hops remain in contact with the beer for some 
weeks to obtain the best results. The small quantity dissolved 
is quite sufhcientto give the desired flavour, as this is more apparent 
when essential oils are at high dilution. 

The advantages of dry hopping do not depend solely on the 
aroma which the oils impart to the beer but also on dispersion 
of part of the resins witli tlieir preservati ve substances and to 
benelicial action on condition, which appears to be due in part to 
the action of diastatic enzymes contained in t he hops on difficultly 
fermentable carbohydrates in the beer. The eones themselves 
have a mechanical use in the casks. They assist tilling and, by 
preventing the settlement of yeast in a hard deposit, facilitate the 
subsequent cask washing. 


(281) Commercial Hop Oils. 

The present methods of using hops are ixo doubt Luiecoiioiuieal, 
ill respect of the utilisation of their essential oils, and dry hopping 
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is trouMesome and not very effective with chilled beers in tanks^ 
unless a strongly flavoured hop is used, on account of the com- 
paratively short storage frequently adopted and the loss of hop 
fiaTour during filtration. Commercial hop oils extracted from 
fresh hops are conveniently and successfully used for this purpose; 
15 ml. being sufficient for 130 barrels. The oil may also be used 
in cask beer which is not kept long enough to extract the dry hops. 
3 or 4 drops per barrel are commonly used, 3 drops per barrel being 
approximately equal to 1 nil. per 10 barrels. Before use the oil 
is mixed with 5 times its volume of 90 % alcohol or rectified spirits. 
The required quantity for a barrel is then mixed with, a pint of the 
beer and added to the cask, wiiich is well rolled. For use in tanks, 
the measured quantity of alcoholic solution is mixed with two or 
three gallons of the beer and pumped into the tank. The oil 
may also be used as an emulsion in priming solutions. 

(282) Hop Extracts. 

Extracts of hops are made with various solvents in which the 
resins, tannin and hop oils are soluble. Thus a low boiling-point 
solvent, such as ether, extracts the resins and oils and when evapor- 
ated off leaves the oils with the extract. A higher boiling-point 
solvent, such as alcohol, also extracts resins and oils hut on evapora- 
tion the oils are removed with the alcohol. The tannin can be 
extracted from the residue by means of water. Hop extracts 
which retain the resins in an active condition are useful for brewing 
in countries to which export of hops w^oiild be very expensive. 
The humulon is resinified during manufacture, but biological 
tests show’ the antiseptic potency of hop extracts is substantial 
and is preserved from deterioration by air-tight packing. 

(283) Hop Tannin. 

Tannin is a generic name for a group of substances widely dis- 
tributed in plants and showing certain characteristic properties. 
Among these are an astringent flavour, ready solubility in hot 
water, giving colloidal solutions, and ability to precipitate proteins 
from solution. The last reaction is analogous to that made use of in 
tanning, by which the proteins of hide are converted into insoluble 
and very resistant products. It also plays an important part in 
the behaviour of hops during copper boiling, w^hen the tannin 
deriv^ed from the petals and strigs, and amounting to between 2 and 
5% of the w’eight of the hops, combines wdth the proteins of the 
wort and assists in their precipitation. Tannin also forms com- 
plexes with some of the higher protein degradation products, 
generally referred to as ta.nno-peptones. These axe soluble in 
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hot wort hut come out of solution as the. wort is cooled or during 
fermentation and storage of the beer. These reactions are more 
fully dealt with in the chapters on wort. Tannins also giye a black 
eolour with ferric salts, a reaction occasionally noticed if sugars 
containing more than the usual very slight trace of iron are used 
in the copper, when the spent hops become dark in colour. Oxida- 
tion of tannins gives rise to formation of dark reddish-coloured 
products known as phlobaphenes which have an influence on the 
colour of heer. These are also produced by boiling the solutions 
of tannin. They give precipitates with soluble proteins that are 
not soluble in hot wort. Their production in the copper and 
combination with or adsorption on wort proteins is consequently 
of importance at that stage of brewing. 

^284[‘) Soluble Nitrogen of Hops. 

Hops contain between 2 and 4% of nitrogen of which about 0 -4 
to 1 -0 %, with a rough average of 0 -6%, is soluble in wort. Potas- 
sium nitrate is present, while asparagine, choline and betaine have 
been detected but no alkaloids related to morphine, the presence 
of which has sometimes been assumed, could be found by Chap- 
man.*’ Brown found that 61% of the soluble nitrogen was 
assimilable by yeast. Chapman gave the following average com- 
position of the soluble nitrogen compounds : 

Soluble proteins and proteoses, 9*5 %. 

Ammonium salts and amides, 20-22%. 

Amino-substances, 19-5%. 

Bases and unclassified nitrogen precipitated by phospho- 
tungstic acid, 4S -5 %. 

Unclassifled nitrogen by difference, T -28%. 

As a result of the extraction of permanently soluble nitrogen 
from the hops, the nitrogen content of boiled hopped wort is almost 
the same as that of the same wort previous to boiling, the quantity 
of nitrogen precipitated being usually balanced by that extracted 
from the hops. 

(285) Pectins. 

It is only recently that attention has been drawn, by Fiiik^*" 
and his collaborators, to the existence of a considerable quantity 
of pectins in hops. Substances of this nature occur as a kind 
cementing material among the cellulose fibres in the hop cones, of 
Avhich they may constitute 12 to 14% on the dry weight. They 
are extracted by boiling in water and therefore, presumably, 
by wort, in which they would probably exist as hydrated pectin. 
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Pink states the quantity of the latter in wart hopped at the rate of 
300 grams per hectolitre a\^erages 18 to 25 grams per hectolitre. 
So far practically nothing is knoA\Tti in regard to Tariations in their 
quantity in hops at different stages of ripeness, in hops of different 
varieties or origin, nor in regard to the quantity extracted in the 
copper or to the changes they undergo there. 

From what is kno'wn of the varjdng effect of extracts of under* 
ripe, ripe and over-ripe apples in jelly formation due to the pectins 
and the fact that under-ripe fruit is used with the best results, 
it might be expected that similar differences would exist in the 
pectin of hops according to their ripeness. The variety, place of 
grovfh, season and storage might also have their specific influences. 
These questions are at present entirely speculative and remain to 
be investigated. Practically nothing can yet be said about the 
changes in the pectins during boiling but it is knowm that increased 
acidity in general increases their dispersion. It is even impossible 
to say whether their presence in w'ort is helpful or injurious, 
although they probably have beneficial effects on some of the 
colloidal properties of heer. 

( 286 ) Summary. 

The most important constituents of hops are included in the 
resins, the oils, tannins and pectins. The resins are divided into 
a- and jS-soft resins, which are soluble in light petroleum spirit, 
and hard resins which are insoluble in that solvent. The hard 
resins are of no value in brewing, the antiseptic properties of hops 
depending largely on two acidic constituents of the a- and 
jJ-fractions, humiilon and lupulon, and their first resinous deriva- 
tives. The bitterness of hops depends largely on the humulon 
and resins formed from it. Hop oils consist of a number of high 
boiling-point essential oils which are volatile in steam. They give 
the aroma to hops and to beer in which dry hops have been used . 
They also contribute to the aroma of beer through resinous products 
which still retain some of the original flavour. Tannin has an 
astringent flavour and assists in the precipitation of protein in the 
copper and combines with other protein derivatives, forming the 
cooler deposit. The pectins probably contribute to the colloidal 
properties of wort. Hops also contain a small percentage of soluble 
nitrogen, a proportion of which is assimilable by yeast. The 
amount of nitrogen extracted from hops by boiling with wort 
almost exactly counterbalances that removed from the wort by 
coagulation. 

The antiseptic value or preservative powder of hops is determined 
either by gravimetric analysis of the resins or by biological tests 
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with bacteria. It is expressed in terms af the percentage of 


a- and jS-fractions of the soft resins 


by the expression 10 



The values obtained by either method are relative, arranging hops 
according to their relative antiseptic potencies, and their utility 
depends on this order corresponding with the stability of the beers 
produced from the hops. There is good evidence that this rela- 
tionship holds in practice for the majority of hops normally used 
in brewing. 

Hop antiseptics have very varied influence on the growth of 
different bacteria. The antiseptic potency appears to correspond 
with the behaviour of the bacteria towards certain staining 
methods. Thus Gram-positive bacteria are sensitive to 
hops, while Gram-negative bacteria are relatively resistant. 
Humulon and lupulon are immensely more potent in respect of 
the former than phenol. The antiseptic power of hops is also 
materially influenced by the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
medium in which the bacteria exist. 
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CHAPTER XVri 


TYPES OF HOPS AND THEIR BREWING VALUE 
TYPES OF HOPS 

(287) Varieties of Hops. 

Although the cultivated hops of Europe are considered to 
belong to one species, there are nQan7 strains that differ consistently 
in cultural habit, cone formation, aroma and other characteristics, 
such as the resin content of the cones and their development 
period, according to which they can be divided into early, mid- 
season and late hops. The different kinds are generally referred 
to as varieties and named after a grower, locality or some char- 
acteristic quality. To what extent crossing of different strains 
may have contributed to this is unknovni, since the varieties have, 
in the majority of cases, been raised from a plant selected from a 
garden of established type, on account of some exceptionally 
good quality. This process of selection has gone on during the 
last two or three centuries in an endeavour to establish strains of 
improved quality, increased yield or greater resistance to disease. 
It has resulted in the culti vation in a large number of districts of 
hops of homogeneous type, particularly suited to the soil and 
climatic conditions, and also in the elimination of apparently well- 
established varieties and replacement by others which met with a 
greater measure of approval. In some instances where selection 
was directed primarily to increased yield, the quality has proved 
to be inferior. The different varieties have distinct characteristics 
but seasonal v’ariations or differences due to management , disease 
or w^eather may be great and cause growths of a high class variety 
to fall below others that are normally inferior. On the other hand, 
advanced methods of culture or favourable climatic conditions may 
so raise the quality as to place a hop in a h igher class than its variety 
normally attains. The characters attributed to different varieties 
must, consequently, be understood as applyingto hops raised under 
normally favourable conditions. 

( 288 ) English Varieties. 

During the Hop Control, established to meet the s|>ecial circum- 
stances of wartime, an attempt was made to group the different 
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varieties according to their quality and use and for purposes of 
price adjustment. The four groups diferentiated were Goldings, 
Golding Varieties (G.V.), Puggle’s and Tolhursts. This grouping 
was satisfactory in many ways but the title Golding Variety 
was in some respects misleading, as the group included hops with 
little ox no relation to Goldings. The difficulty of grouping the 
varieties is much increased by the variations in quality produced 
by methods of cidture and conditions of soil and weather, but the 
scheme adopted did distinguish hops of more delicate flavour, 
such as is associated with the Goldings and generally held to make 
them particularly suitable for dry hopping purposes, and hops 
approaching them in character, the Golding Varieties, from the 
stronger Fuggle’s or typical copper hop and the very prolific hops 
of lower quality, of which the Tolhurst was at that time very widely 
grown. The separation into dry hoppers and copper hops cannot 
be anything more than very general, depending on the quality of 
the particular growth as much as on its variety, since the Fuggle’s 
is sometimes grown to such perfection that it may be preferred 
for dry hopping to a Golding which is not quite up to the average 
for its variety. Use of the terms dry hops and copper hops, conse- 
quently, does not imply that varieties suited for the former purpose 
are unsuitable for copper use but, merely, that they have the neces- 
sary characteristics of aroma and compactness for use in cask. 
They would generally be very suitable for copper use in beers of 
the highest class. Though there are difficulties in grouping hops in 
the manner indicated, the Hop Control names are retained here, 
as they are so generally understood in the trade. 

(289) Goldings- 

The typical hop of this class was selected from a garden of 
Canterbury hops by Mr. Golding at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the name is now used for a number of related varieties 
or strains grown in the most favoured localities, particularly in the 
East Kent, Worcester and Hereford districts. They are generally 
recognisable by the rotmded shape of the cones and distinctive 
yellowing of the tips of the petals. Their aroma is delicate and 
preservative v’^aluc generally high, but they do not yield such large 
crops as most of the coarser varieties. As a guoup, they are 
particularly appreciated for dry hopping but they are also largely 
used in the copper for high class beers, frequently blended with a 
Puggle’s. Among the related varieties are the original Canterbury 
Whitehine, frequently referred to as Canterbury Goldings, one 
of the oldest and best hops. in cultivation. The photograph of 
this hop, Fig. 55, and also those of the Cobb and Fuggle’s hop, 
were from hops grown at East Mailing Reseaixh Station in 19S5. 
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The Worcester Mathon, a mid-season hop named after the 
parish, of Mathon near Worcester, and the Famham White- 
hine, the best known hop of the Hampshire district, are very 
similar to the Canterbury Whitebine and probably originated 
from the same stock. The Hodmersham Golding, selected by 
Mr. Mercer in 1880 from a garden of Golding hops at West Mailing, 
is not quite equal to the Canterbury Golding in aroma. It is rather 
liable to canker and not extensively grown, 

The -Bramling is one of the best early ripening hops and was 
selected about 1865 from a garden of Gk>ldmgs at Bramling, near 
Canterbury. It is a compact, medium-sized hop, round in section, 
with excellent aroma and good preservative value. It is widely 
grown in the Kent and Worcester districts. Amos’ Early Bird 
is a selection from a Bramling garden, made by Mr. Alfred Amos 
of Wye in 1887. It is earlier than the Bramling, a better cropper 
but of not quite so good quality. 

(290) Golding Varieties. 

The Cobb, Fig. 56, was selected from a garden of Canterbury 
Whitebines by Mr. John Cobb, of Sheldwich, near Faversham, in 
1881. It is a mid-season hop of good flavour but not very high 
preservative power. When of good quality, it is a useful dry 
hopper. The Tutsham has some of the growth characteristics 
of Goldings, being long branched and a Whitebine, but the cone 
is larger. It is a heavy cropper but not of very high quality, 
unless gro’wii to perfection on suitable land. 

(291) Fuggle’s Hop. 

Fuggle’s, Fig. 57, is the typical copper hop. It is a mid-season 
variety, rich in lupulin. and a heavy cropper, but has a rather coarser 
flavour than the Golding hops. The cone is large, square in 
section and pointed. The petals are thick and those at the base 
of the cone are dark green. It is very widely grown in Kent, 
Sussex, Worcester and Hereford and particularly suited to the 
heavier land. Some of the strains de veloped by individual growers 
stand out on account of their high quality, and it appears to be 
particularly well suited by the Worcester and Hereford soil, 
where it grows without any rankness of flavour. 

A few other varieties are grown in England, but only to a very 
limited extent. The Folhurst is the best known of these and 
gave its name to a class of inferior quality in the Hop Control 
grouping. It is similar to the older Prolitics, which have practically 
ceased to exist. It is a A^ery heavy cropper and was introduced 
after the AVar, when it was desired rapidly to plant up new gardens, 
but it is now grown only to a very limited extent, on account of 
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its poor aroma and low preservative power. The Colegate, raised 
from a wild hop by Mr. D. Colegate of Chevening in 1805, is a 
small narrow hop, square in section, with thin pale petals and a 
coarse fiavonx. It was the latest hop to ripen, frequently not 
being ready to pick until October, for which reason it was expensive 
to grow and has been practically abandoned. Really ripe samples 
w'ere, however, of quite good quality. 

It is difficiilt in many cases to determine the variety of packed 
hops, though Tolhursts can almost always be distinguished by their 
lack of hop flavom and frequently objectionable aroma. Usually 
they w^ere picked first and often under-ripe, consequently many 
samples had a peculiar greenish, complexion. Fiiggle’s can be 
distinguished from Goldings by their more pointed shape, lack of 
the yellow colour at the tips of the petals and coarser aroma. It is 
a simpler matter to determine the variety of grooving hops, from 
the shape of the leaves, colour of the bine, style of grovdh and more 
particularly from the shape of the cone and its aroma. The 
longer cones with flattened sides and the greener colour of the 
basal bracts distinguish the Fuggle^s from Goldings. 

(292) Breeding New Varieties of Hops. 

Methods of hybridisation have been extensively used for the 
production of new varieties of hops, particularly by E. S. Salmon 
at the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. The 
objects have been to combine the desirable properties of selected 
parents in one and the same variety, the high preservative value of 
Oregon Clusters with the flavour of English hops, for example. 
Very considerable success has attended the work carried on since 
190T and man 3 ^ seedlings have consistent! v" produced large crops 
of hops with high preservative values. Most of the new hybrids 
are still known onl^^ by numbers but a few have received names as 
they were recommended for general cultivation. Of these Brewer’s 
Favourite and Brewer’s Gold were the fbst,^ to be followed by Fill- 
pocket and Quality Hop. ^ Brewer’s Gold was derived from a wild 
Manitoba hop, crossed with an English male, and has the highest 
preservative value ever found in hops, 120 to 140 on nxoisture- 
free hops by gravimetric analysis. It has a very rank aroma and 
could not be used alone in the copper, hut brewing trials have shown 
that it is useful in blends and even as dry hops for filtered beers. 
Cut samples have an exceptionally rich and stout appearance. 
Brewer’s Favourite and Fillpocket are both second crosses of an 
Oregon Cluster with English males. They have been successfully 
used in the copper and have high preservative values. Quality 
Hop is the result of a third cross with an English male hop and is 
exceptionally rich in resins. 
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(293) English Hop-growing Districts. 

Hops are grown in eight English counties. Kent, Siirrer, Slis^ex, 
Hampshire, Hereford, Worcester, Berkshire and Siiropsliirel 
Kent has a greater output than the others put togetlier. 150.800 
cwt.of a total output of 252,000 cwt. in 1936, from an area of 10,106 
acres out of 18,317. In 1936, Hereford grew 45,000 ewt., Wor- 
cester 22,300, and Sussex 24,200 cwt. Three hop-growing areas 
are distinguished in Kent, differing in soil and consequently in 
the types of hops generally grown. East Kent, with a light loam, 
frequently over hrick-earth. Mid-Kent, with loam over ragstone 
and the Weald, with loam over a clay subsoil. The soil in Wor- 
cester and Hereford is generally heavier and deeper and the crops 
there usually about 2 ewt. per acre less than the av^erage for Kent. 
The hops of these two areas are distinctive in aroraa, some brewers 
prefer one and some the other. Methods of drying are more 
advanced in the Hereford and Worcester district, in that a greater 
percentage of the hops, some 80%, is dried by^ pure air sy^stenis. 
This is no doubt largely a question of the expense of replacing 
plant in the older gardens of the south, where great changes have 
been made during recent years. The Sussex district is a continua- 
tion of the Weald of Kent, while the district centred round Farnham 
is of considerably smaller area but has a v'ery high reputation 
for quality. Hops are only grown in Berkshire and Shropshire 
in isolated farms. Each of these districts is associated with 
one or more varieties, to which its soil and climate are particu- 
larly adapted, and it is usual to refer to both district and variety 
w^heii describing hops. These are indicated in Table 108. 

Tabue 108, — Bistribotiox op Hops ik 


Distriet 

Chief Tarietiesi 

East Kent (Canterbury, Faveisham) 

Goldings and Bramling, Cobb and 
Tutsham. 

Mid-Kent (Valleys of Bledw'av, Maid- 

Fuggle's, Bramlinir. Turshani, Cobb, 

stone to Tonbridge) 

Groldings, Tol hurst. 

Weald of Kent (Tonbridge to Sussex) 

Fuggle's. 

Sussex . . 

Fiiggle’s. 

Hampshire, Surrey 

Hereford aud Worcester, Talleys of 

Fuggle's, Farnham Whiiehiiie. 

1 

the Teme and Frome . . 

Mathon, Bramling, Fuggles. 

Berkshire and Shropshire 

I Fiiggle’s and Goldings. 


(294) German Hops. 

The most important hop-grow'ing districts in Germany are 
Hallertau, Spalt and Hersbruck in Bavaria. Tettnang or Ober- 
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land” aiid the “ Uziterland ” around Rotteiibiirg, Herrenberg 
and Weilderstadt in Wuxtembirrg, Each district is characterised 
by a predominant variety, suited to the local conditions and derived 
by selection from older kinds, though early and late strains are 
cultivated in many districts. It is consequently possible to 
designate the chief varieties by the name of the locality in which 
they were grown and to expect definite characteristics in each, 
although mixture of varieties inevitably occurs to a certain extent. 

The Hallertau is the predominant German variety, since the 
Hallertau, north of Munich, is by far the largest hop-growing 
district. It is w^ell suited to the country and is consequently 
gaining ground in such districts as Kinding and Aischgrund, where 
special varieties were formerly grown. It is a mid-season hop 
of high preservative power and strong flavour, hut the finer 
strains are very susceptible to Downy mildew. 

Spalt is a mid-season hop of more delicate and finer flavour 
than the Hallertau, named after a district to the south of Niirnberg. 
Hersbruck, a district lying to the south-west of Niirnberg, is 
not so well suited as Hallertau and Spalt to the growth of the 
finest hops. The typical Hersbruck hop is late season, but some 
early hops are also grown. The Stxiesslspalt or late Alsace hop 
is still grown to a considerable extent in the Hersbruck and also 
in the Wiirtembuxg Unterland, despite its indifferent quality. 
Its lupulin content is low but it has a very distinctive green colour 
which is attractive to some brewers. 

Among Wurtemburg hops, the Tettnang, grown in a very 
favourable district close to Lake Constance, is the first to 
come on the market. It has a fine, delicate aroma and is largely 
used for high quality lager beers. The Rotteiiburg, a late hop 
largely grown in the Wurtemburg Unterland, is a stronger hop, 
without the delicate aroma of the Oherland Tettnang. 

Hop production in Germany is still largely in the hands of 
small growers and the hops are grown in many places on poles, 
but a simple wire and string system is generally used in the 
Hallertau and Spalt districts. The hops grow to about 20 feet 
almost vertically on the strings or poles. Usually about 1,600 
hills are planted to the acre, from each of which two bines are 
grown up each strijig. The total crop in 1935 was about 200,000 
cwt. on 22,000 acres, of which Hallertau grew" about 1S5,000 cwt. 
on 12,500 acres. 

(295) Czechoslovakian Hops. 

The most important district, famous for the quality of its 
hops, is that of Zatec or Saaz in Bohemia, about 50 miles to the 
North-West of Prague. 75% of the Czechoslovakian hops are 
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grown in the Saaz area. Roiidnice and Ustek or Ausclia are alsa 
weU“kjio\\na districts, while there are smaller hop areas iji Daiilm 
and Tosica in Moravia. The hops are cultivated in a similar 
manner to that adopted in Bavaria. The outstanding variety^ 
an early red hine, is not a ver}’ heav}' cropper hut produces 
hops of the choicest quality^ and most sought-after of ail for pale 
lager heers. According to Salmon, it is related to the Fuggle's 
variety, like which it shows considerable resistance to Downy 
mildew, but it has been attacked by this fungus since 1932. The 
total acreage in 1935 was about 28,000, with a crop of about 

150.000 cwt. 

(296) Yugoslavian and Polish Hops. 

The climate in the districts of Slovenia and Wojwodina and in 
the north-east of the country is well adapted to the cultivation of 
hops. The local requirements are small and consequently a large 
proportion of the crop is available for export. The Styrians are 
of high quality, though very susceptible to Downy mildew\ Four 
principal varieties are distinguished, (1) an early red bine hop of 
Czechoslovakian origin, (2) a mid-season, green bine hop of English 
origin and referred to as a Golding, though probably derived from 
the Fuggle, (3) a high quality late hop derived from Czechoslovakia 
and known as the Styrian and (4) a late green bine from 
Wurtemburg. The crop amounted to about 74,090 cwt. from 
3,690 acres in 1935. 

The position in Poland m regard to export is similar to that 
in Yugoslavia. The conditions in some districts around Volhvmia 
and Lublin are suited to the production of choice hops and fine 
samples are frequently exported, A smaller growiih comes from 
Nowy Tomsyl. The identity and quality of Yugoslavian and 
Polish hops has suffered through the misleading trade custom of 
selling growths from these eonntries and others as Saaz sets. This 
name gave no indication of origin and covered a wide range of 
quality. Its use is now restricted by the advaiiee of marketing 
organisations rii the two countries named aiui reev»gnitioii of the 
fact that exportation of sets from Suaz is pndiiljited. About 

42.000 cwt. were grown in 1935 on 7,900 acres. 

(297) French and Belgian Hops. 

The most important hop-growing district in France is in 
Alsace, though hops are also grown in Burgundy, Lorraine and 
in Flanders, adjacent to the Belgian hop liekls. The quality is 
not generally regarded as liigli, thougii good hops are produced in 
Alsace, whtre a variety known as Alsace and another derived 
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from Spalt are grown. The 1935 crop amounted to about 

46.000 cwt. from 5,000 acres. 

Poperitighe is the centre of one of the oldest hop-growing 
districts, but the hops of the country in general are not of a high 
order and Czechoslovakian and German hops are imported in 
large quantity for the lager beers. Recently the cultivation of the 
male hop has been prohibited and efforts are being made by 
selection of improved varieties, such as the Buvrinnes, to improve 
the general standard of quality. The crop in 1935 was about 

25.000 cwt. fronr 2,000 acres. 

Taking the Continental hops as a whole and comparing them 
with English hops it may be said that they have a distinctive 
flavour that limits their use in English beers, but that the greater 
strength of some of the better qualities has led to considerable 
importations of Hallertau, Saaz, Styrian and Polish hops for use 
in blends with English and, in some cases, the compact, unbroken, 
seedless cones and flavour have decided their use for dry hopping. 
For lager beers, on the contrary, these hops take the premier place, 
Hallertaus are typical of hops used in beers for which a strong hop 
is required, while Saaz, Tettnang and Spalt are preferred when 
greater delicacy of flavour is of importance. The -seeds of the 
English hops place them in an unfavourable position with lager 
brewers who demand a seedless hop. 

(298) American Hops. 

Hop cultivation is most extensively developed in the United 
States on the Pacific Coast, though small quantities are still grown 
in ISiew York State. The most important centre is the Williamette 
Valley in the north-east of Oregon. In California the principal 
centres of production are the Sonoma, Russian River and Sacra- . 
mento districts, the quality of the hops usually being in that order. 
The climate is very favourable for hops, with summer temperatures 
similar to those of Bohemia and abundant early rainfall, though 
irrigation is practised in some districts of California in the dry 
weather. Little manuring is required and the fertility is such that 
a crop may be picked in the first season in California and in the 
second in Oregon. Considerable quantities of similar hops are 
also grown in Western Washington and the Yakima Valley. 
Drying is carried out by hot air, forced from an enclosed furnace 
adj oining the large kilns. The most important variety grown in the 
Western States is the Oregon or Late Cluster which, according to 
Salmon, possibly originated as a hybrid between an imported 
English hop and the wild American hop. It is particularly rich in 
Jnpulin, but has a strong flavour resembling blackcurrants and gives 
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a characteristic strong bitter flavour to beer. An earlier maturing 
selection of this hop, called the Early Cluster, and Fuggle’s hops 
imported from England are also grown to a smaller extent. Hop 
growing was formerly a flourishing industry in Xew A^ork State, 
extending up to Canada, but was practically wiped out about 1910 
by a disease which, it has been suggested, bore a resemblance to, 
if not identical with, Downy mildew^. 

The very strong blackcurrant flavour, frequently referred to as 
“ tom cat,” of some of the Cluster hops of the Pacific slo|>es greatly 
limits their use hut their high preservative power makes them 
valuable in a blend with English hops. A higher rate can be used 
with gypseous waters, with which the characteristic flavour does 
not develop to the same extent as with carbonate waters. Hops 
of a less pronounced flavour are increasing in quantity as a 
result of selection. The total crop in 1935 amounted to about 
345,000 cwt. from 39,000 acres. 


(299) British Columbian Hops. 

The Western American hop-growing area extends into British 
Columbia, where a considerable quantity is grown in the Fraser 
River Valley around Sardis and on the Sumas Prairie. In this 
State there has been an important cultivation of Fuggle’s and Gold- 
ing sets, imported from Kent originally h^’ Lord Aberdeen in the 
middle of last century, rapidly supplanting the Cluster variety 
formerly generally growui. Hops from the English sets retain 
their original flavour characteristics, though modified to a slight 
extent by conditions of growth, climate and soil. A more or less 
pronounced American flavour in hops ,fTom gardens originally 
planted with Fuggle’s is due to replacement of dead hills hy Cluster 
sets. The preservative value of the British Columbian hops is 
high, resembling that of Oregons. About 16,900 cwt. -were 
grown in Canada, in 1935, on about 1,100 acres. 


(300) Australian and Hew Zealand Hops. 

The most important centre in Australasia is in the south of 
Tasmania, where a limited quantity of hops isgruwji. These have 
been derived from English and Californian sets. A small quantity 
of Golden Clusters is also grown in the Owens River Valley in 
Victoria and a rather larger area is under hop cultiv’ation in 
New Zealand, where the sets were obtained from America and 
England. About 30,000 cwt. were grown on about 1,890 acres 
in 1935 . 
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BREWING YALUE OF HOPS 
(301) Physical Examination of Hops. 

The brewing value of hops depends essentially on tlieir aroma 
and preservative power, that is mainly on the quantity and 
condition of certain constituents of the oils and resins. They 
are usually judged and valued by hand examination of cube- 
shaped samples of about 8-inch side, cut from the pockets, but 
many brewers now rely on analysis for the final decision on pre- 
seryative value. A very reliable estimate of brewing value can, 
however, be obtained from hand examination of the sample, 
since the cut surfaces pass through many cones and reveal the 
quantity of lupulin and seeds. The lustre and colour is shown 
by parting the sample in the direction of the grain, while the 
aroma and lupulin are judged by rubbing a portion down in the 
palms of the hands. The points taken into consideration include ; 

(1) The spring ” of the sample, as judged by pressing it 
with the hand. Lack of elasticity denotes excessive moisture in 
hops which are ‘‘ out of condition.” 

(2) The rub,” determined by rubbing down a small handful, 
reveals the quantity of resins by the amount of sticky material 
left on the hands and also discriminates between the silkiness 
of high quality hops and the rougher texture of coarser hops. 

(8) Aroma or flavour ” is also judged from the rubbed-down 
sample and is the surest guide to the general quality or utility of 
the hops. It must be realised that different varieties have varying 
aromas and the most suitable hop for one purpose is not always the 
best for another. The delicacy of Golding or Saaz hops differen- 
tiates them from the stronger flavoured Fuggle’s or Hallertau, 
while the characteristic aroma of the Oregon Clusters and other 
American hops places these in quite another category, but there 
are variations in every variety which determine selection or 
rejection for the purpose intended. Aroma is a difficult matter 
to assess^ as personal preferences differ and lead to the selection 
of different varieties or of hops from different localities. These 
preferences are based on experience that one type or another suits 
the particular brewery best. 

(4) Foreign odours or aromas tliat are not typical of a good 
sample of the type under consideration are quite another matter. 
The sample would be penalised or rejected if any were detected. 
Tiie aroma depends on the condition of the essential oils, which 
are progressively oxidised or polymerised as the hops get older, 
with corresponding change in its character. Among foreign odours 
are those due to disease and defects in management. Ajiy trace 
of the odours of brityric or valeric acid or of mould would cause 
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rejection. Faiaty kiln treatment may be detected by an odour 
reminiscent of liay, if the hops are under -eared, or of malt, if unduiv’ 
high temperatures ^v-ere used. The effects of reek " or of smoke 
may also be found. 

(5) Colour and general appearance. The degree of imturity 
reached by the hops is a most important factor in their quality. 
Fully ripe hops are advisable in most cases, both on account of 
the flavour they impart to the beer and because of their greater 
preservative value. There are, hov^'ever, some brewers who 
prefer green hops, believing that the varieties they use have the 
most delicate flavour just before they take on the primrose yellow 
of maturity and that they give paler beers. When very ripe, the 
cones become reddish-brown and care is required to distinguisii 
between the brown colour due to disease or damage from mnd or 
weather and that of fully ripe hops. In wet years the green of 
under- maturity becomes all too frequent, on accoimt of the groovers’ 
fear of loss if they fail to take advantage of a favourable but too 
early opportunity for picking. The colour is in some eases a guide 
to the variety of the hops. Goldings can be distinguished by a 
typical yellow on the tips of the petals and Tolhiirsts have, in 
many cases, a characteristic green appearance. 

High quality hops are distinguished by a silk-like gloss. A 
dull appearance suggests that the hops have been subjected to 
heat ” at some time. This may occur if they are kept too long in 
the poke before kilning or through bad management on the kiln, 
with moisture from the lower layers of the bed of hops condensing 
on those above and, in bad cases, producing reeked hops. A 
brownish-yellow in the middle of the cones indicates insuffieieiit 
drying of the strigs, through too rapid kilning. Heating in the 
pocket, due to packing when too moist, is revealed by brown 
discoloration and, in bad cases, the hops go black in parts of tiie 
pocket, until the whole is ruined. 

Minor faults due to wijid and weather ma\' not affect the brew- 
ing value of hops, so that care shoidd be taken to distinguisii 
the brown petals or tips caused by wind damage and the reddish- 
brown spots due to hail from the discoloration of mould or Downy 
mildew. Bad cases of fungoid diseases can be detected by the 
deformed and rotted cones they cause and the blackish -bru^vii 
colour. 

(6) Size of cones and freedom from breakage. VYeU-fonued 
stout cones are evidence of well-grown hops, but size is freqiiciitiy 
associated witli coarser hops and it is generally the iiiedium- 
sized, compact types that are preferred. Whole cones are particu- 
larly required for dry hopping, but this must be associated with 
good aroma. 
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(7) Extraneous matter. Careless picking or packing is revealecJ 
by the presence of leaves, strigs and other extraneous matter, 
which may considerably lower the value of the bops. 

(8) An excessive quantity of seeds is always a disadvantage 
and there should be none in most Continental hops. 

Point systems for valuation of hops have received little favour 
in this country, but they can be applied successfully in competitions 
and the like by allotting a maximum number of marks for perfec- 
tion, with deductions according to defects noted. Thus the Society 
for Hop Research in Freising, Bavaria, adopted the following : 

Picking , . . . . . 1 to 4 points 

Moistiue and condition . . 1 to 5 „ 

Colour and gloss . . . . 1 to 10 „ 

Cone shape . • . . . . 1 to 15 ,, 

Lupulin . . - . . . 1 to 15 ,, 

Aroma , . . . . . 1 to 15 

The maximum number of points for a high quality hop is thus 64^ 
from which 1 to 15 points are to be deducted for disease and 0 to 15 
for faulty management. Good quality hops should reach 50 
points, while 40 to 50 indicates second quality. The presence of 
stalks and leaves is used as the guide for picking. Moisture is 
judged in the hand only. It should be between 10 and 11%. 
The stalks and strigs bend instead of breaking if excess is present. 

{302) Flavouring Properties of Hops. 

It is difficult to assess the relative importance of the two factors^ 
preservative power and flavour, in their relation with the brewing 
value of hops. They are both so intimately connected with the 
resin content of the hops, that it is usually safe to consider flavour 
first, with the assurance that a pleasant bitterness will be associated 
with adequate stability in the beer. The resinous bitter substances 
are mainly of colloidal character and the bitterness of beer depends 
on the degree of their dispersion, being more intense as this is 
greater, on accoimt of increased surface effects on the sensory 
nerves. Alkalis tend to increase the dispersion of colloidal sub- 
stances and also form bitter compounds with the resin acids.^ 
explaining the varying effects of different liquors on the flavour 
of beer. Carbonate liquors, by increasing the value of wort, 
hasten the change to resinous. products and also limit removal of 
the latter from wort by preventing the formation of a bulky 
coaguluni. With a bad break, the minute protein particles carrying 
adsorbed resins pass to the fermenting vessels, where some of the 
resins are again dispersed in the wort, increasing its bitterness. 
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With increasing acidity during fermentation, the degree of 
dispersion of the resins is reduced and their precipitation on the 
yeast or surfaces of the fermenting vessel thereby assisted. A 
striking connection between, attenuation and bitterness has been 
noted in some comparative brews with different hops by ’Tombeur 
and De Clerck. ^ The least bitter beers bad a thin flavour, although 
least attenuated, as hops contribute to the fulness of beer as well 
as to its bitterness. The association of the resins with beer flavour 
is thus complicated by variations in the colloidal conditions existing 
in the wort, marked by differences in the break, amount of cooler 
sludge, fermentations and yeast heads. 

The a-fraction of the soft resins conveys much more bitterness 
to' wort than the ^-fraction. Walker and Hastings^ described the 
taste given by the latter as slight and astringent, rather than bitter, 
becoming decidedly unpleasant after boiling for 3 hours. The 
a-fraction gave rise to an intensely hitter flavour when first added 
to wort, due probably to colloidal dispersion of the humulon in a 
chemically ujichanged condition. The time required to reach the 
maximum bitterness was found to depend on the concentration 
of the resin and the intensity of boiling. After the maximum 
was reached, a gradual decrease was noted, a nauseous flavour, 
similar to that produced by long boiling of the^S-fraction, becoming 
noticeable. It was found that the a-fraction gave no aroma but 
that the j?-resins were definitely pleasant in this respect. Lnpulon 
itself contributes little if anything to the bitter flavour of bops, but 
humulon gives a very hitter flavour and, on account of its acidic 
character, forms salts with alkalis \Thich are more readily soluble 
and more intensely bitter than the acid itself, accounting partly 
for the effect of alkaline liquors on beer flavour. 

3 , , 

WoUmer’s brewing value of a -f- which, it was claimed, 

gave the relation hetw^een bitterness and resin content, is useful 
for calculating hop rates on the basis of resin analyses in the case 
of hops of the same ty^pe, but it does not hold when comparing 
hops of different v^ariety and character. There appear to be 
varietal differences in flavour, quite apart from the effects of the 
humulon and /S-resins. Thus, proportionally more of delicate 
flavoured hops than analysis suggests is required to give equal 
bitterness with other varieties characterised by stronger or harsher 
flavour. Schmidt, VVinge and Jensen® found that the a-, ^3- and 
hard resins had relative bitterness values ” of 10 : T : 4, when 
boiled in wort. They claimed that determination of the total 
resins of an ether extract of hops, previously dried in vacuo at 
35® C., by titration with 0-05N alcoholic KOH gave a good 
indication of their bitterness. (Section 274.) 
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Nothing hut experience can give the abilitv to pick out the 
most suitable hops for different beers. The choice majr also vary 
in different bre^’reries, depending partly on the liquor and partly 
on the method of boiling. Longer boil or pressure boiling extracts 
more of the resins and causes greater changes, which must he allowed 
for in the type or quantity of hops used. Similar differences in 
flavour result from the use of new or older hops. It is not usual 
to employ the current season’s hops until about 3 months after 
harvest in order to avoid excessive bitterness and then they are 
blended in graduall^^ increasing proportions with the last season’s 
hops, in order to maintain a constant bitterness. The rate is also 
suitably adjusted as the year goes on, particularly as greater 
preservative power is required in the summer, when the antiseptic 
value has become smaller. 

Pacific Coast hops can rarely be used immediately after arrival 
in England, unless the liquor is very gypseous. In the majority of 
cases they are to he preferred as yearlings, when they give a milder 
flavour with adequate preservative power. The character of 
Continental hops can generally he detected, when used in the copper, 
while brewers in different parts of England have preferences either 
for Worcester or Kent hops. 

Filtration of the beer has a most marked effect on the hop 
flavour and it is advisable to use a higher hop rate with filtered 
beer than with similar qualities which are not filtered. In many 
instances a strongly flavoured Pacific Coast or Continental hop 
can be used in filtered beer with advantage and in much higher 
proportion than would be possible with the same beer unfiltered. 
This point must be seriously considered when selecting dry hops 
for use in tanks of chilled and filtered beer. There is even a wide 
range of preference in respect of dry hops for use in cask. Most 
brewers prefer the marked btit delicate bitter produced by Goldings 
in comparison with the generally somewhat rougher flavour given 
by Fuggle’s hops, but a choice Fuggle’s frequently gives very good 
results. Others find that Saaz or even the stronger flavoured 
Hallertaii hops give them the best results in cask, while St^T'ians 
are sometimes selected for that purpose. 

In all cases care must betaken to reject hops which are obviously 
damaged by fungoid diseases or which have been depreciated by 
bad management in drying or storage. Defects in flavour can be 
traced to any of these causes. Downy mildew may make itself 
very noticeable if the hops are badly infected. Over- drying 
takes away the pleasant flavour and under-drying results in. lack 
of flavour. Heek on the kiln may be conveyed to the beer, while 
hops stored wdth an excessive nuoisture content may develop 
mouldy flavours or traces of valeric acid, even if the damage is 
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far skort of the blackening sometimes seen in the interior of a 
pocket of imperfectly dried hops. 


(303) Relative Preservative Values of Different Varieties 
of Hops. 

It is not possible to give strictly characteristic analyses of 
different varieties of bops, owing to the wide variations produced by 
seasonal and local conditions, but an approximate idea of varietal 
differences in preservative value can be obtained by comparing 
a number of varieties grovm year after year in the same garden. 
This method of comparison has the drawback that some of the 
varieties would be better suited by local conditions than others 
and might be placed higher in the list than their general market 
quality warranted, whOe others would not take the position they 
generally attain when grown in the district where they develop 
to the best advantage. 


Ta-Bxe 109. — Analyses of Hops GrR0vr:N at East Malung ijt 1932 and 1931 

(values expressed Olf MOISTtJRE-PREE HOPS) 


Variety of Hops 

Resins per cent. 

Preserva- 
tirp vain** 

a 


Hard 

lof.-f-i 

1932 

C9a (Brewer’s Gold) . . 

OP 21 (Brewer’s Favourite) - . 

1042 

13-37 

3-02 

148*8 

6 BO 

11-96 

1-21 

107-9 

Mathon 

6*58 

9-47 

1-14 

97-4 

Petham Golding 

6-36 

9-96 

0-39 

96-8 

Canterburv Golding . . 

5-95 

10-74 

0-79 

95-3 

Tntsham 

6-04 

9-30 

Ml 

91-4 

Fuggle’s 

0*86 

9-47 

0-56 

90-2 

Biamling 

6-18 

8-15 

0*76 

89-0 

Rodmershain 

5*63 

8-90 

0-44 

86-0 

1931 

i 




C9a (Brewer’s Gold) 

6 *07 j 

! 10 -(>4 

, 

lOlJ-2 

OP 21 (Brewer's Favourite) 

5-39 ' 

! 9-00 


; S:4-9 

Canterbury Golding . . 

5-0o 

i 7-82 

‘ — 

76-6 

Mathon 

4-41 

7-01 i 

; — 

67-4 

Faggle’s 

4-25 

7*43 

— 

67-8 

Pethani 

4*20 

7-40 

j — 

66-7 

Bramliiig 

3-36 

9-10 

‘ — 

^ 63-9 

Rodmershani 

3-97 

! 6-33 : 

1 

60 -S 

Tntsham 

3 -51 

! 7-30 i 

1 " 

: 59-4 


The analyses by Ford and Tait's method given in Table 109 
(E. S. Salmon^) represent hops grown at the East ^lattingM^seaueh 
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Station, Kent, in 1932, which 'was a very favourable year for hops, 
and in 1931, when the weather conditions were adverse and the 
preservative values of the haps were reduced by about 25%, a 
difference which by no means over-states the average difference 
in preservative values of the English crops of 1932 and 1931. 
Despite the varying response of different varieties to weather 
conditions, it will be noticed that the hops represented at East 
Mailing came approximately in the same order of preservative 
value in both y^ears. Individual grovi:hs of any of the varieties, 
under exceptionally favourable soil and climatic conditions, helped 
by good management, or suffering under the reverse conditions, 
may have differed widely from the values given in either year. 
The sample of the prize growth of Fuggle’s in 1932 had, for example, 
a preservative value of 107*7 on moisture- free hops. 

The preservative values of high quality Pacific Coast hops and 
of the choicer Continental seedless hops are usually higher than 
those of English, but similar variations occur, though these maybe 
less marked on account of more constant climatic conditions. 
Typical analyses representing choice- hops from various countries 
are given in Table 110. 


Table 119. — Analyses op Eion Quality Foreign Hops 
(values on moisttjee-eree hops) 


Origin 

a 

? 

Hard 

10 (- + f) 

Sonomas . . 

8-46 

10'91 

2 43 

121 -0 

Oregoii Clusters . . 

7-47 

11-80 

1-20 

113*0 

„ Fuggle 

British Columbian Clusters 

7-05 

8-70 

1*80 

99-5 

7-05 

10-50 

1*58 

105*5 

„ „ Fuggle 

6-50 

10-06 

2-00 

98*5 

Hallertau . . 

7-50 

9-60 

1-80 

107-0 

Saaz . . - 

6-88 

9-80 

1*70 

101 *5 

Styrian 

6-55 

10*50 

2-20 

100-0 


(304) Preservative Value of Different Grades of Hops. 

Roimd figui’es for the relative preservative values of hops of 
different gradesare givenin Table 111. Full allowance must he made 
from these figures for seasonal variations, on account of which a 
particular growth with a preservative value of 90 in one year might 
only attain 70 to 80 after an inclement season, when the values 
for other hops in the same district would probably vary pro- 
portionally. 
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1 111. — EeLATIVE PEESEEVA.TIVE YaLUES OF TaRIOTJS CrRABES OF HOP? 
OF BOPS WITH 10*^^ OF MOISTTBE) 


Grade of Hops P.T. in |^a -4- 

Low P.Y. olds and old olds ’’ 20-50 

Low grade Prolific liops . . . . . . . - . . 60-60 

Modexate value for Eaglisli kops . . , . . . . . 60-70 

Good valnes for Baglish hops . . . . . . . . 70-BO 

High P.Y. for Eaglisli hops, good Coatiaeatal and 

Ameiicaa hops . . . . - . . . . , . . BO-90 

Very high P.V. rarely reached by English hops. High- 

elass American and Continental hops . . . . . . 90_XOO 

Occasionally reached by American hops . . . . . . 110 


(305) Preservative Substances in Wort and Beer. 

The Log phase method of analysis devised by Walker and 
Hastings has made it possible to estimate the antiseptic value of 
the hop extractives in v^ort and beer. Results of such analyses 
have shown good correspondence with the preservative value of 
the hops, when the brewing methods have been standardised. 
Examples to illustrate this are given in Table 112. They refer 
to experimental boils which showed that the wort attained its 
maximum antiseptic content after 90 minutes’ boiling as a result 
of the balance between the gradual solution or dispersion of the 
esins and their destruction. The figures represent the relative 
ntiseptie values of miit volumes of the wort at different times 
uring boiling, the highest value found with hop A being taken as 
00. The relative preservative values of the hops used ivere 


determined 


by gravimetric analysis and represented by 10 



Hop B Avas actually a mixture of tw'o hops, the preservative value 
being calculated from individual analyses and the proportions 
used. The approximately definite relation between the antiseptic 
content of the w'orts and the relative preservative value of tlie 
hops give further confirmation of the utility of hop analyses. 


Table 1 12.- Peeseuvative Values of Hops and Worts 


Hof} A Hi»’F B 


Eelativ^e P.V. of iiups 

,, of wort hoi led 60 niiniit^.*s 

90 „ 


83-7 I 4101 

91 [ 62 

ItXi I TO 
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The method has been applied to determine the loss of antiseptic 
material throngh the various stages of brewing, with results 
generalised Walker * in Fig- 59. Further details of the changes 
in the resins during brewing are given in later chapters. 



Fio. 59 

BULORAJM SHOWING AJPPBOXIMATB tOSS OF i.2JTISEPTlO MATPBIAL PUBIN'O DRYIKO, 
STORAGE, AND IK EACH STAGE OF BREWING 

(306) Preservative Value of Dry Hops. 

The solubility of the antiseptic resin constituents of hops or their 
dispersal in beer is slow and several weeks are required to obtain 
the full preservative value from dry hops. The same applies to 
the aroma derived from the essential oils. The figures in Table 
113 show the increase in the antiseptic content of beer produced 
by the addition of 6 oz. per barrel of dry hops. They were derived 
from large scale brewing trials with the hops refen^ed to in Table 
113. The preservative value of the beer in which hop A was used 
is taken as 100, the other values are in relation to this. 

Table 113. — Effect of Dry Hops on the Afjtiseptic Content of Beeb 


(relative treservative values) 




3 weeks 

7 weeks 

1 1 1 weeks 

Beer brevred with hop A 

No dry hops 

100 

iOO 

100 


Dry hop A 

109 

no 

107 

Beer brevred with hop B 

No dry hops 

76 

70 

70 


Dry hop A 

86 

88 

96 


Dr^^ hop B 

85 

84 

i 

90 
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(307) Contamiaatiaa of Hops. 

Hops may "be coat aminated with s\.ilphiir, copper or arsenic fxomi 
the sprays or fael used. Sulphur in excessive quantity is liable 
to lead to stench in the beer and the presence of SO^ in greater 
quantity than usual may, by adding to that in the beer, lead to 
excess over the permitted quantity of 70 parts per million. Sulphur 
may be detected production of sulphuretted hydrogen^ when a 
current of hydrogen is passed through a decoction of the hops, and 
estimated by formation of lead sulphide. Sulphur dioxide can 
be determined in the usual manner and should not exceed 2,500 
parts per million. The limit of 1 /lOO grain per pound is usually 
accepted for arseuious oxide, in line with foods, though it would 
obviously require much greater quantities to give 1 /IDO grain per 
gallon in the beer. This limit is rarely exceeded in air-dried hops 
and only if insufficient care is taken in selection of coal and sulphur 
in hops dried on open fires. There should be no fear of contamina- 
tion with copper if the Bordeaux mixture sprays are properly 
applied. 200 parts per million of copper is rarely exceeded in. 
hops. This is equivalent to 1-4 grain per pound of the hops of 
which Heron found that f may be dissolved in the wort, in which 
about 0 *05 grain per gallon would be found if the hops were used 
at the rate of 2 lb. per barrel. This is approximately the quantity 
foxmd in beers brewed in copper vessels and belo%v that required to 
produce haze. The greater proportion of the copper dissolved 
is, however, removed by the yeast during fermentation. 2D0 
parts per million of copper in hops may be considered as a per- 
missible limit. 


SUMMABY 


(308) Selection of Hops. 

The selection of hops for brewing any particular type of beer 
must doj^eiid, in the first place, on a thorough pliysical examination. 
In no other way is it possible to eliminate those in which the aroma 
has been detrimentally affected by disease or had management and 
to select those best snited to the purpose in \iew. Different 
varieties i^ave characteristic aromas, strength or delicacy of tlavour, 
which make them particularly suitable for various uses or types of 
beer. Thus, a stronger ilax’oured hop is mure generally useful for 
copper than <iry bopping purposes, in which delicacy of aruiiia and 
compactness of cone are tlie chief desiderata. A strongly tlavoured 
hop is, however, useful for dry hopping tlitered beers. Copper 
requirements also vary greatly according to the hop character of 
the beer. It is generally possible to use a stronger hop with mild 
ales and dark beers in which the hop rate is low, than in pale 
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bitter beers, for which a higher hop rate, combined with delicacy, 
is required. It is not generally possible to increase the hop rate 
with, the stronger flavoured hops in order to increase the bitterness, 
as it usually gives rise to an objectionable rankness. The pro- 
portion of the stronger hops which can be used Avithout detriment 
to flavour also depends, to a great extent, on the nature of the 
brewing liquor. A much higher proportion can he used with 
gypseous liquors than vrith carbonate waters, which increase the 
rankness. 

Strength of flavour or delicacy is associated with certain 
varieties of hops and it is always necessary to take note of the 
type of hop used. The differences between the flavours of the 
Oregon Cluster of America, most Continental and English hops 
are very naarked and in each group there are variations due to 
race. Thus in England the Goldings are characterised by greater 
delicacy than the Fuggle’s. Parietal differences are particularly 
marked among Continental hops, the Saaz and Early Tettnang 
are prized on account of their delicacy, while the Hallertau hops 
are known for their strength of flavour. These characteristic 
varietal differences are modified by growth in different localities- 
and also by management during growth and curing. Thus the 
Kent and Worcester hops have characteristics which recommend 
one or the other to different brewers. It is possible by analysis 
to obtain a fair comparison of the bitterness which hops of the 
same type ^vill give, but the comparison fails with hops which have 
markedly different varietal character. The bitterness is mainly 
due to the humulon and its primary products of change and the 

comparison bet\veen similar hops is given by a 4“ The original 

strong flavour of Pacific Coast hops beconres modified by storage, 
so that they are frequently used with advantage as yearlings. 

Sufficient evidence has been obtained to warrant the use of 
gravimetric and biological methods of analysis as an indication 
of the relative preservative value of hops. The final selection 
from a number of hops, which have been passed as suitable in 
regard to flavour and free from obvious defects, should consequently 
be based on analyses. For this purpose determination of the 
percentages of the a-fraction, or humulon, and jS-resins is satis- 
factory, the comparison being based on the figure for r*elative 


preservative value obtained from the expression 10 

Values obtained in this way \-ary considerably from year to year 
with hops of the same growth, so that it may be necessary to vary 
the standard on which selection is made in accordance with the 


weather of the season. Analyses show that hops depreciate pro- 
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gressively in preservativ'e value during storage. This depends 
largely on resinifioatioii of the linmulon, shown by reduction in 
the percentage of a-resins, and results in a comparable reduction 
of bitterness. It is in consequence necessary to increase the hop 
rate as the season advances, particularly as greater preservative 
power is required in the sumnrer months. 
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BREWING WATERS 

PURITY OF BREWING LIQUORS 
(309) Water Supplies. 

The fact that certain localities are renowned for beers of a 
particular type, apparently impossible to reproduce elsewhere, 
is usually attributed to the composition of the water supplies, 
but should not be taken as proof that the character of the beer is 
in all cases depeifdent on the brewing liquor. So many other 
factors are operative that it is almost impossible to produce an 
exactly similar beer in different breweries. Sonae of these factors 
are known and reproducible but others are only suspected or quite 
unrecognised. The plant may apparently be duplicated, the same 
materials used, the same liquor and yeast employed and the 
human element eliminated as far as possible by joint control 
and, yet, the beer from the tw^o breweries will probably have more 
or less distinct characteristics. In some cases these may be traced 
to specific micro-organisms which gained a lodgment in the brewery, 
in others they appear to be due to apparently insignificant varia- 
tions in plant or procedure. Despite the large iiumher of factors 
which combine to stamp the product of each brewery with a 
distinct individuality, there is no doubt that the influence of the 
liquor is very definite and can to some extent be foreseen and 
controlled. Consequently the water supply of a brewery is of 
primary importance and a first consideration when deciding on a 
new site. 

Preoccupation is not limited to a plentiful supply of organically 
pure w'ater of suitable composition for brewing. Full considera- 
tion must also he given to such ancillary requirements as cooling, 
steam raising, washing plant, casks, etc. The amount of water 
required for these purposes is so great that 10 or, in liot coimtries. 
as much as 15 barrels of water for each barrel brewed are necessary. 
So much of this is required for cooling, that a supply at a low tem- 
perature throughout the year is greatly to be desired. In view of 
this, it is necessary to decide whether first consideration should be 
given to brewing liquor, for which a hard water is often preferred, 
or to steam raising, bottle washing and other purposes for which a 
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soft water is desirable. In many cases it is impossible to find water 
suitable for both, purposes and difficulty in finding: what is held 
to he the ideal liquor for the proposed type of beer, together with 
the greater cost of softening as compared with hardening, will 
generally turn the scale in favour of a soft water, which could be 
treated for brewing if thought desirable. A large proportion 
of the public water supplies are derived from rivers and lakes and 
in many cases these are suitable for breving or can be treated in 
a comparatively^ simple manner, while their purity is generally 
above suspicion. The cost of such water, however, usually 
makes it preferable to depend on wells and bores, unless the position 
of the brewery and the unsuitability of the water obtainable 
renders this course undesirable. In particular, very hard waters 
containing a high proportion of carbonates, waters with a high 
content of common salt or other sodium salts, containing iron 
or having an objectionable odour and turbid waters are to be 
avoided. 

(310) Substances dissolved in Water. 

All natural water supplies may be looked upon as dilute solu- 
tions of salts, in which small quantities of gases and organic matter 
are also dissolved. This even applies to rain, water, which almost 
always contains appreciable quantities of ammonium and other 
salts derived from the atmosphere. As rain water runs over the 
surface or through fissures in the more impervious rocks or passes 
tlrrough the shallow covering of soil and vegetation, ultimately to 
collect in streams, lakes and reservoirs, it gains further small 
quantities of mineral and organic matter and carries them forward 
in solution and suspension. Whenever the nature of the rocks 
permits, the water percolates through them, until prevented by 
occurrence of impervious strata. In its course it is subjected to 
processes of filtration and purification, so that deep well waters 
are usually practically free from, organic matter. Shallow well 
waters may also be organically pure, but the liability to contamina- 
tion from insufficiently filtered effluents from farmlands or sewage 
must not be overlooked. 

In addition to the purification and oxidation of organic matter, 
whicii occur during the passage of water through the rocks, there are 
constant additions to the amount of mineral matter dissolved, 
so that well ^waters are nearly always hard. The nature of the 
substances taken into solution and their quantity vary widely, 
according to the composition of the strata through which the water 
flows. As these consist for the most part of sands and clays, a 
small quantity of silica and alumina is always taken up and very 
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often a little iron o:xide, bat the saline constituents of nuiiii 
interest in brewing are derived from the more soluble luinemls, 
consisting of calcium and magnesium carbonates and sulpluites 
with various salts of sodium and potassium. The solution of 
chalk and limestone depends on the presence of carbon dioxide in 
the water and calcium bicarbonate is the most abundant mineral 
constituent of waters, accompanied in some places by consider- 
able quantities of magnesium carbonate, gypsum, magnesium 
sulphate, sodium sulphate and chloride. 

As a result of the presence of these various substances in the 
rocks of the catchment areas, the waters are si>oken of as chalk, 
carbonate, magnesian, gypseous, saline waters, etc., to denote the 
nature of the predominant mineral constituent. The total quantity 
dissolved rarely exceeds 0 *2% and is more commonly less than 
0-05%. In such dilute solutions the dissolved salts are believed 
to be almost completely dissociated into ions, so tliat no, or ver\ 
little, calcium bicarbonate, gypsxmi, sodium chloride or other salt 
actually exists in the water. The practical st ud y of brewing liquors 
consequently resolves itself into considerations bearing (1) on their 
organic and bacteriological purity and (2) on the effect of the ions 
derived from the dissolved salts on brewing processes and the 
character of beer. 

Anticipating subsequent discussion of the intiuenee on beer 
character of the mineral matter dissolved in brewing liquor, it 
may here be mentioned that gypsum and chalk have opposite 
effects in certain important respects, and that the effects of one 
may be counterbalanced by those of the other, if present in appro- 
priate proportions. It is generally conceded that a moderate 
excess of the ions derived from gypsum or calcium sulphate is 
desirable for pale ales and that chalk or calcium carbonate is 
harmful, whereas a decreasing proportion of gypsum and increase 
of carbonates would be associated with sweeter, darker beers. 
Other salts occurring in relatively small quantities in the best 
natural brewijig liquors have effects which will be lated in due 
course. Among these, sodium chloride or eoinmon salt, wliieli 
may so easily gain access to wells in the neigh hourhuod of the sea 
coast or brine depv>sits, 1ms a very definite in tlueiice iui the character 
of beer. For these reasons the type of beer and the geology i>fthe 
b'Cality in wliich it is brewed are closely eomreeted. 

For some beers a \ cry hard liquor is used. For others a very 
soft water is eojisidered essential, t'onsideration of tlie liquors 
t -f Burton- on- Trent and Pilsen will s1h)vv how widelv’ the require- 
liients differ. Though both towns are celebrated for their pale 
beers, the one for ale. the other for lager, the well waters at Burtoii- 
1 jj-Trent eontain an unusually high pn>port!r>n of mineral siib- 
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stances, with gypsam as the main constituent, while the water used 
at Pilsen is extremely soft. For this reason hard gypseous liquor 
is generally considered essential for pale ales, while European 
lager brewers hold that a soft water is to be preferred for pale 
lager beers with pronounced bitterness. This may appear 
somewhat paradoxical, even w^hen full allowance is made for the 
differences in materials and methods of brewing, together with the 
divergent characteristics of top and bottom fermentation beers. 
It suggests that undue weight has been attached to the total 
quantity of the different salts or ions present in the water and too 
little consideration given to a possible balance between the good 
and ill effects of the individual constituents and their relation 
to brewing materials and methods. It is certain that until recently 
water analyses have been regarded too literally, because there has 
been no guiding principle on which to base an interpretation. 
Even now their implications are to a large extent obscure and 
imitation of some well-known water is still, in most cases, considered 
to be the best guide to treatment of other waters, which may be 
thought to be deficient in some essential constituent or contain too 
much of another, disappointing as the results of such treatmeni- 
are liable to be, 

(311) Contamination of Water Supplies. 

A constant check should be kept on the purity of brewing liquor 
from whatever source it may be derived, by periodical chemical 
and bacteriological examination. In this way only can chance 
pollution or infUtration of surface %vater be detected. There 
should be little chance of this in well-constructed deep borings, 
but the intensive pumping sometimes necessary in times of drought 
draws water from beyond the usual source of supply and may be 
accompanied by considerable change in the composition of the 
liquor, which w'ould require revision of the usual methods of treat' 
ment for brewing. In some cases this may be associated with 
contamination but infiltration of surface water is more likely 
to occur during periods of excessive rainfall. Accidents of this 
kind can be detected by changes in the results of the usual analytical 
and bacteriological tests of a more marked kind than can be 
accoimted for by seasonal variations. Such changes always give 
occasion for enquiry into the cause, followed if necessary by careful 
examination of the well or boring. Defects occasionally arise 
in bore tubes and cracks are liable to form in the lining walls of 
wells, through w-hich extensive infiltration may occur, perhaps from 
cultivated fields or ditches. In such cases a more or less sudden 
rise in the free and albuminoid ammonia or chlorine content of 
the water occurs and bacteria typical of sewage may be found. 
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(312) Chemical Analysis. 

It is nat possible to determine with accuracy the quantity of 
•organic matter in water, nor would such a determination have any 
practical value, since a large proportion may be of harmless 
vegetable origin and coidd not be differentiated chemically from 
organic matter derived from sewage or other dangerous soiuees. 
A number of chemical determinations are, however, commonly 
employed as criteria of organic purity but, as the quantity of 
organic matter is so small, the value of these methods of analysis 
must depend largely on the deductions which an experienced 
analyst can draw from them in regard to its origin. These deter- 
minations are detailed in Table 114, with the limits usually accepted 
for drinking waters and applicable to brewing liquors. It will be 
noticed that .they depend on estimation of ammonia formed by 
decomposition of nitrogenous organic matter, of the nitrites and 
nitrates which result from its oxidation, of chlorine which occurs 
as common salt in urine to the extent of about 1 %, and of the 
quantity of readily oxidisable matter, as measured by the oxygen 
absorbed from an acid solution of potassium permanganate. 


Table 114.— Organic PuEirY of Water 


Determination 

Gkineralljr accepted limits 

Free ammoaia 

0*01 part per 100, (XXl. 

Albuminoid ammonia 

0-01 

Nitrites (NO 2 ') 

0*2 part per 100,000. 

Nitrates (NO3') 

3 parts per 100,000 if aDLimonia is high. 

Uhloiine 

Contamination suggested by increase in a 
water normally containing little Cl. 

Oxygen consumed . . ' 

0-05 part per 100,000. 


Decaying animal and vegetable matter yields aniiiionia. but 
rain falling upon manured groiuul may reach the subsoil water 
practically free from it, since nitrifying organisms convert it into 
xiitrates. Nevertheless practically all waters contain some trace 
of ammonium salts, generally ammonium carbonate except in acid 
moorland waters in whioli it may be combined Avith other acids. 
The ammonia existing in this form is referred to as free or saline 
ammonia to distinguish it from tiie fiuther quantity which can 
be obtained by distilling the water AviUi a strong alkaline solution 
of potassium permanganate. Th is addit ional ammonia is produced 
by decomposition by the alkaline peTmanganate of any iiitrogencnis 
organic matter existing in the water and is known as ‘‘ albuminoid 
-arnmoniaJ’ Free ammonia may be derived from sewage eon- 
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tammation but it is not possible to draw defmite conclusions 
from the quantity found, as this may be comparati^rely large 
in some waters quite free from sewage and some polluted waters 
contain very little ammonium salts. The quantity found in new 
bores or wells is frequently very high, but it will in many cases be 
found to be due to contamination during boring and will disappear 
•when sufficient water has been pumped. 

Useful information may, however, be obtained from the free 
ammonia in conjunction with the albuminoid anunonia. If the 
free ammonia is, low and the albuminoid higher than that given 
in Table 114, they are generally assumed to be derived from 
vegetable matter, but if it is as high or higher than the albuminoid 
ammonia sewage pollution may be suspected, since free ammonia 
greatly exceeds the albuminoid in sewage and effluents. Free 
ammonia in excess of 0 -01 part per 100,000, in presence of excess of 
organic matter, is thus strong presumptive, but not definite, 
evidence of sewage pollution, and many pure moorland waters 
could not pass this test. 

There is a similar difficulty in interpreting the result of the 
test for nitrates. Although it is sometimes assumed that all the 
nitrates in water have resulted from the oxidation, of nitrogenous 
organic matter by nitrifying bacteria, their presence can by no 
means be taken as a definite indication of dangerous pollution. 
The oxidation may have been so remote, that all accompanying 
bacteria would have been filtered off as the water percolated 
through the ground. In the presence of organic matter, with free 
and albuminoid ammonia approaching the limits, B parts per 
100,000 of NOg' may be an indication of pollution by animal 
matter but, in other cases, larger quantities of nitric acid are con- 
stantly found in waters about which there is no question of con- 
tamination. Nitrous acid is rarely foimd in waters, but may 
occur as an intermediate stage in the oxidation of organic matter 
tQ nitric acid or result from the reduction of nitric acid. Its 
occurrence in traces is, consequently, to be regarded with suspicion, 
as evidence of nearer approach to the original organic matter.. 
It is equally difficult to assess the value of chlorine as an indication 
of pollution. In general it is derived from common salt in the 
strata, from beds of rock salt or sea-water infiltration, but occasion- 
ally an increase in the normal quantity found in any particular 
water may give rise to suspicion of infiltration from sewage or 
of urine. 

It is clear from the above examples that the interpretation 
of the chemical analysis of waters in its applications to organic 
purity is hedged about with many difficulties. Considerable 
experience and careful consideration of all available information 
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OB tlie oTigia of the water is necessary before reliable coacliisions 
OB its purity can be drawn. Tlie figures given in Table 114 as 
representing maximum quantities found with pure waters must 
thus be taken as no more than generally applicable. They are 
the limits usually permitted for drinking supplies and should not 
as a rule be exceeded in brewing waters. Excess almost always 
means contamination but very serious contamination is possible 
without an 3 ^ such chemical evidence. Definite proof of sevrage 
pollution can only be obtained by detection of the pathogenic 
bacteria which make it dangerous, 

(313) Microscopical Examination of Waters. 

A microscopical examination of waters is always desirable in 
cases of turbidity or when suspended particles or sediment are 
present. In the majority of brewing waters, particularly when 
drawn from deep weRs, the slight sediment which msiy form 
will be found to consist only of sand, iron oxide or other mineral 
matter, derived during the percolation of the water through sandy 
rocks. Shallow wells are, however, liable to inflow of surface 
water during rainy weather and this may bring with it various- 
low forms of life, 'which are alway^s liable to be foimd in streams, 
lakes, etc. In the course of time sand filters become choked 
with a slime of animal or vegetable origin. The flow' becomes much 
reduced and the filtered water may' be contaminated. A micro- 
scopical examination is particularly' desirable whenever any* unusual 
odour is noticed. Chemical examination may' entirely^ fail to detect 
anything abnormal but the microscope may reveal protozoa 
or minute vegetable organisms and debris. Some of these can 
only exist in polluted waters, hut there are others which live in 
pure water. It is difficult to distinguish these without special 
experience and, consequently', their occurrence in brewing waters 
should be treated with suspicion and the cause of contamination 
found. The liquor in exposed tanks is very liable to contamination 
by' insects and, in some cases, by* growth of vegetable niatti^r or 
iron bacteria. Storage tanks should therefore be examined 
frequently and kept clean. 

(314) Bacterial Contamination. 

Bacterial contaniiiiatioii is not generally detected by micro- 
scopical examination of water sediments, for which cultures on 
solid nutrient media are required. Few waters are eonipletely 
free from bacteria, but their number is not so important as their 
nature, for which special culture methods are used. Sewage may 
contain more than 1,000,000 per ml., including intestinal bacteria 
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and streptococci, so that infiltratioiis are greatly to be dreaded. 
Yarious standards of purit}^ have been proposed but these cannot 
be taken as of much value, unless the necessary examination for 
pathogenic organisms is made, in which case a positive result shovr^ 
ing the presence of very few cells per ml. would be much worse 
than the discovery of large numbers of non-pathogenic haeteria 
which would be killed when the w-ater or wort is bailed. The 
following figures for bacterial counts are typical of the suggested 
standards. 


Very pure water 
Very good water 
Passable w^ater 
Impure water 
Very impure water 


0 to 10 bacteria per ml. 
10 to 100 
200 to 500 
500 to 1,000 
over 1,000 „ 


A special sample in a small sterilised bottle must he taken for 
bacteriological examination, with every precaution to avoid 
contamination. The examination must be carried out as rapidly 
as possible after receipt of the sample and not more than 8 hours 
should elapse after collection of the sample, which should be placed 
in an ice chest if delay is unavoidable. 

The methods usually adopted in the control of water supplies 
comprise determination of the total number of bacteria present 
in a given volume, and special tests for the presence of bacteria of 
the coU-aerogenes groups, such as Es. coli (B, coli) and Aerohncier 
aerogenes, which would indicate probable fsecal contamination, 
although some similar strains are merely soil types. Peep bore 
w^aters generally contain less than 10 cells per ml., though some 
waters from the chalk contain many?- more. The colony counts 
are, however, of little use unless they are carried out at regular 
intervals, when any increase would demand explanation, if it could 
not be attributed to normal seasonal variations- 100 to 200 
colonies per ml, are not infrequently obtained from potable 
waters, but most of the organisms would be non-pathogenic and 
harmless in brewing, since they would he destroyed by boiling 
in the slightly acid hopped wort, if not in the preliminary boiling 
of the mash liquor. Larger counts would be regarded with 
suspicion and might possibly give rise to beer infection, if the 
water was used for bottle rinsing. 

The Coli-aerogenes or “ presumptive coli ” test in a lactose-bile 
salt medium, frequently referred to as the MacConkey test, is the 
most generally used bacteriological index of pollution. It is 
carried out by incubating measm'ed quantities of the water in 
solid or liquid media containing bile salt, sodium tauroeholate, 
which prevents the growth of other bacteria, lactose and an indi- 
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cator. The presence of bacteria of the coli-aerogenes groups is 
indicated by the formation of gas and acid in the liquid niedium 
and of red colonies on the solid. The test is based on the assump- 
tion that the smallest \^olume of water giving these coli reactions 
contains one viable bacillus of the group. It is prudent to assume 
that faecal or sewage contaminatioii exists if a positive result is 
obtained with 10 ml. of the water, that is if 10 or more cells exist 
in 100 ml., but a positive test with 5 ml. may be accepted as a 
safe limit for brewing waters. JEs, coli is, howev-er, frequently 
found in moorland waters, in which no sewage or dangerous con- 
tamination can be suggested, but a negative MacConkey test is 
usually a reliable indication of purity. 

The bacterial counts are usually made on nutrient agar in 
Petri dishes. Gelatin is liable to liquefy and therefore is not so 
convenient. The cultures are made at 22® and 37° C. (71*6® and 
98*6° Fahr.) Most bacteria developing at 22° but not at 3T° 
are harmless to health, but a high count should not be considered 
as immaterial, since it gives an indication of the amount of material 
available for bacterial nutrition or of the quantity of dust, etc., 
which may have gained access to the water. The count at 37° C. 
affords information on the dangerous pollution, since most of the’^ 
harmless water bacteria will not grow at this temperature. Those 
that do grow are mainly of sewage or intestinal origin. An increase 
in the number of bacteria which will grow at 22°, without any rise 
in the count at 37°, frequently occurs after heavy rain. 

(315) Iron Bacteria and Iron in Water. 

Great annoyance is occasionally caused through the formation 
of slimy masses in tanks or blockage of pipes by development of 
thread-like ‘‘ iron bacteria.” Among the commonest species are 
Leptothrix ochracea, and Crerioikrix polyspora^ which form threads 
2 to 3 mm. or more in length and become coated with a brown 
slime containing iron. They thriv^e in waters containing iron 
and organic matter, but may obtam the iron they require from 
pipes and tanks. In presence of manganese the slime is black. 
As they are inhibited by alkalinity, their eradication can be effected 
by addition of lime, followed by sedimentation and filtration. 

Iron is itself objectionable in brewing, since it may affect the 
colour, flavour and brilliance of the beer. A\Iien dissolv^ed in 
wort it forms black tannate of iron with hop taimiii and may 
darken the yeast or detrimentally influence the foam on the beer 
and cause it to collect in patches. A large proportion of waters 
contain a trace of iron, but up to about 1 part per 100, 000 should 
in most cases not lead to trouble. It geiiemlly occurs as ferrous 
bicarbonate, but may exist in organic eoiubinatioii in peaty waters. 
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A large proportion of the iron present is precipitated with the 
carbonates when the water is boiled or treated with lime. On 
exposure of the water to air, the iron is oxidised to colloidal ferric 
oxide and precipitated, sometimes giving an opalescence to water 
w^hich w^as quite clear Avhen collected and occasionally forming 
large deposits in tanks. Methods of purification based on oxida- 
tion are made use of imder circumstances in which the character 
of the beer might be affected by traces of iron, particularly for 
pale lager beers. 

Traces of manganese are frequently associated with iron. The 
quantity present is not generally separately determined in water 
analyses but is included with the iron. Traces of other heavy 
metals are also found in some natural waters, but should not be 
present in brewing liquors. Lead, zinc and copper naay, in 
addition, be dissolved from mains, particularly by very soft waters. 
The deposit of carbonate from hard waters prevents this attack 
on the mains and it is very unusual to find more than the most 
insignificant trace of any of them. 

(316) Heavy Water and Rare Elements. 

The known physiological effects of minute quarttities of certain 
elements and their influence on plant growth have given rise to 
speculation on their possible effects in brewing liquors, but no 
facts have yet been found to show that they have any influence 
at all in brewing. Among the elements which occur in minute 
traces in w^ater are some with radio-active properties and here 
again the problem of possible influence on fermentation arises. 
The principal radio-active elements are radium, thorium, actinium 
and polonium and a trace of some of these may gain access to 
water during its passage tlirough the rocks. By disintegration 
these give rise to other elements, such as the emanation of radium, 
to which the radio-activity of water is probably mainly due. 
When radio-active water is boiled, the emanation passes off with 
the dissolved gases and the water loses its radio-active properties. 
For this reason, apart from the minuteness of the measurable 
radio-activity, it is hardly to he anticipated that radio-activity 
plays any part in fermentation phenomena, but it is to be remem- 
bered that if radium is present the active emanation will again be 
formed in time. 

The presence of heavy w^ater in greater or smaller quantity 
might with greater probability be anticipated to influence the 
behaviour of bre^ving liquor, but here again nothing is yet known. 
Heavy water is the compound, DgO, of heavy hydrogen. Deuterium 
or Hiplogen, corresponding to water, formed by its combination 
with oxygen. The heavier form of hydrogen always exists 
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Avitli hydrogen and heavy water appears to occur in all natural 
waters, generally to the extent of about one part in 9 , 000 . It 
is a liquid with the same appearance as water, but is 10 % heavier, 
freezes at 38*8° Fahr. and boils at 214-5°. It can be separated 
from water by very tedious processes of fractional distillation or 
electrolysis. The residues in old electrolytic cells contain up to 
about 1 part in 2,700 and its concentration in ordinary water 
increases as the latter is evaporated. High concentrations have 
been claimed to have a detrimental effect on fermentation and to be 
toxic to micro-organisms and small animals, so that it is at least 
possible that varying quantities in brewing liqijors may have some 
infliience on the course of fermentation, or explain the di:K^erent 
behaviour of liquors which are apparently similar in composition. 
No evidence has yet, however, been obtained to support or contra- 
dict these speculations. 

Another question which does not appear to have been definitely 
settled is whether chlorinated water has any deleterious influence 
on fermentation. Brewers have certainly recorded defective 
fermentations during periods of draught, which they have attri- 
buted to the effect of chlorinated city supplies and, possibly, 
with reason when these have been improperly treated. 


MINERAL CONSTITUENTS OF 
BREWING LIQUORS 

(317) Analysis of Water. 

Until recently it has been customary to express the results of 
water analysis in terms of basic and acidic oxides, such as NagO, 
CaO, SO 3 , etc., but expression of the results in terms of the ions 
into which the salts are believed to be almost completely dissociated 
in dilute solutions is now gaining favour, since it should more 
accurately represent the constituents of the water. The quantity^ 
of each base, acid radical or ion is variously given in parts per 
million (mgm. per litre), parts per 100,000 or grains per gallon. 
The last is very commonly used in England and America but, 
since the United States gallon of water weighs 8*3389 Ib. at 39*2'^ 
Fahr. and 30 inches barometric pressure or 8*333 lb. at 60' Fahr. 
as compared with the Imperial gallon of 10 lb. at 62' Fahr. and 
30 inches pressure, confusion may arise if analyses are expressed in 
grains per gallon without specification of the particular gallon 
referred to. In England grains per gallon is equivalent to parts 
per 70,000, in America to parts per 58,300. 

This diversity has led to the proposal that parts per million 
should be adopted as an international standard. ^ \Miichevex 
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basis af expression is used the analTtical results can be readily 
converted from one to another. Milligrams per litre divided by 
10 gives parts per 100,000 and the latter multiplied by 0-7 gives 
grains per Imperial gallon. 

(318) The Millival. 

The most convenient way to express the strength of solutions 
when their chemical reactions are in question is in terms of nor- 
mality,’"' a “ normal solution being defined as that which contains 
the ‘‘ equivalent weight ” in grams of the solute per litre. Deci- 
normal, centinormal and millinormal solutions contain respectively 
a tenth, a hundredth or a thousandth of these quantities per litre. 
The equivalent weight of an element is that weight which will 
combine with unit weight of hydrogen or with the weight of some 
other element which in its turn would combine with unit weight 
of hydrogen. In many cases this is the same as the atomic weight 
of the element. Thus 35-5, the atomic weight of chlorine, is 
also its equivalent weight, because it combines with 1 part hy 
weight of hydrogen to give 36 5 parts by weight of HCL Similarly 
23 is the atomic and equivalent weight of sodium, because it com- 
bines with 35-5 parts by weight of chlorine to give 58-5 parts hy 
weight of NaCl. Other elements combine with two, three, four, five 
or six atoms of hydrogen and their equivalent weight is found hy 
dividing their atomic weight by 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6. Thus 32 parts hy 
weight of sulphur or 16 parts by weight of oxygen combine with 
2 parts by weight of hydrogen in H^S or HgO and their equivalent 
W'eights are half their atomic weights or 16 and 8 respectively. 

The weights of compounds containing one atom of reactive 

hydrogen or an equivalent weight of some other element or group 

are regarded as equivalent. Thus 36-5 parts by weight of HCl 

(1 -t-35-5) is equivalent to 40 parts by weight of NaOH 

(23 -f- 16 -f 1) and both of these are equivalent to 49 parts of 

IX Qn 64\ +. i? /r^xr^ +32 + 2\ 

) or 37 parts of Ca(OH) 2 , ^ ^ ^ 

Normal solutions of these substances would contain the weights 
given for each in grams per litre, their gram-equivalents per litre. 

Since brewing liquors are solutions of salts, the amount of each 
salt dissolved may be expressed in terms of normality equally 
well as in grains per gallon or mgms, per litre, with the advantage 
that the properties of the water are thereby more clearly shown. 
The quantities dissolved are generally so small that they are most 
conveniently given in terms of millinormality^, that is in milligram- 
equivalents per litre. The term “ Millival ” is used for this unit. 
The number of niillivals of any element or ion present is found 
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hy dividing the analytical figure in parts per million by the equiva- 
lent weight of the element or ion. The figures thus obtained are 
generally convenient for caleulation, while the corresponding 
value obtained from anal 3 i:ical results in grains per gallon or 
parts per 100,000 is frequently inconv^enieiitly small. Apart from 
this the method of calciAation described can be applied eqiiaEy 
well to analyses expressed in parts per million, parts per 100,000 
or grains per gallon. 

This method of expression wiU be found so greatly to facilitate 
the interpretation of water analyses or calculation of h^Tpothetical 
combinations in the form, of salts that it will be used in all the type 
analyses given. The analyses are also all given in ionic form and 
not in terms of basic and acidic oxides. The more important 
ionic constituents of brewing liquors are given below with their 
approximate equivalent weights. In the case of monovalent 
ions, the equivalent weight is the atomic weight of the element 
or the sum of the atomic weights of the group of elements con- 
stituting the ion. In the case of divalent or tri valent ions it is 
one-half or one-third of the atomic weight or sum of the atomic 
weights. The signs ' and * are used instead of — or -f- to denote 
the sign of the electric charge borne by each ion, the signs and ** 
expressing the double negative or positive charges carried by 
divalent ions. The ions are called anions or cations according 
as they are negatively or positively charged and travel to the 
anode (positive pole) or cathode (negative pole) wdien an electric 
current is passed through the solution in which they occur. Anions 
and cations bearing equal but opposite electric charges combine 
to form salts in which the charges may be considered as neutralised. 
A divalent metallic ion or cation marked with requires two 
monovalent acid ions or anions for complete discharge or salt 
formation and similarly a divalent anion combines with tAro mono- 
valent cations. The most important ions produced by the salts 
dissolved in brewing liquor and their equiA'alent weights are : 


Anions 

NO3' 

Cl' 

SO/ 

HCO/ 

CO3 


62 

35 -5 

48 

61 

30 

Cations 

K“ 

Na 

Mg- 

Ca- 



39 

*23 

12 

*20 


An example 

may he 

given to 

shoAV the use 

of the 

equivalent 


Aveights given below each ion. Thus a water containing 21 grains 
per gallon of calcium, Avhich is the same as 300 parts per million 

or 300 milligrams per litre, contains =15 miUivals of calcium. 

These would be exactly equiA^alent to or able to combine with 15 
miUivals of S04''or Cl' or CO/', that is with 15 x 48 = 7*20 luiili- 
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graais per litre or 50-4 grains per gallon of SO 4 ; 15 X 35 *5 = 5B2 *5 
jmUigxams per litre or 37*275 grains per gallon of Cl; or 
15 X 30 = 450 noilligranis per litre or 31 -5 grains per gallon of 
COs, 

Iron, alnminiiinx and silicic acid or silica are also asually* 
found in natnral waters in quantities of about 2 or 3 parts per 
100,000. It will not be necessary to consider these in tbe type 
analyses, although the removal of iron by oxidation or other means 
is sometimes necessary and the silicic acid may have a definite 
influence in some cases on the breiving quality of water. The small 
quantity of potassium generally present is also not given in the 
Tables but its equivalent as sodium is included in the figures for 
that element. Carbonic acid should be expressed as IICO3' to 
represent the anion of the soluble calcium and magnesium bicar- 
bonates, though a small quantity may exist as CO 3 ''. It is, how- 
ever, more conveniently given as COs" in order that a direct com- 
parison may be made between the total weight of ions found 
and the weight of the total solids dried at 180"^ C. This convention 
is accordingly adhered to in the analyses given. 

(319) Expression of Analytical Results. 

The analysis of a very hard water from a here at Burton-on- 
Trent is taken as an example of the ionic method of expressing 
analytical results and calculation of the hypothetical saline con- 
stituents of water. The analysis was given by Lott® in the form 
showTi in Table 115. 


Table 115. — Analysis of Biirton-on-Tbent Bore Wateb 



Parts per 100,000 

Carbonate of lime 

2a -0 

Carbonate of magnesia 

3 -a 

Sulphate of lime 

170-0 

Sulphate of magnesia 

35 0 

Sulphate of soda . . . . . . . . . . \ 

2-0 

Nitrate of magnesia . , 

4-0 

Chi oxide of magnesia 

1 -0 

Chloride of sodium and potassium 

10-0 

Difference = silica, iron, alumina, etc. 

2-0 

Total solids dried at 180° 0. 

247 -0 


The individual bases and acidic oxides, calculated from these 
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figures,, are set out in the old way in the first column of Table 116, 
with tlie correspanding ions in parts per million in the second. 
These divided by their equivalent weights are given as naiiiivals 
in the last colunm, headed N/1000, meaning millinornxality or 
milligram-equivalents per litre. The figures are rounded off to 
the first decimal place. It will be noted that the sum of the 
millivals representing cations equals that of the anions. This in 
itself provides a useful check on analyses but it is practically 
impossible that analyses should he so accurate as exactly to check 
in this way and it is generally desirable to round off the alkali 
metals, which are very often found by difference rather thaiuby 
actual determination. ^ 


116.— A.jfAXYsi3 OF Bxjbton-ox-Tbent Bobs Waikk 

(OIVINO IONS AXn MTLLIVAIS) 


Original analysis 
parts per 100,000 | 

1 

i 

Ions, parts per 
million 

Milliv-ala of ions 
^ /1, 000 

KgO & hra.0 

6-17 

K‘ k Na* 

45*8 

K- & Ka- 

2*0 

MgO 

14*48 , 

Mg" 

87*5 

Mg" 

7*3 

CaO 

81*20 

Ca- 

oSO -0 

Ca** 

29*0 

N2O5 

2-<)2 

NO./ 

33*5 

no; 

0*6 

Cl 

6*82 

cr 

68*2 

or 

1*9 

so. 

124*46 

so/' 

1493*5 

so/' 

31*1 

CO, 

10*37 

! 

CO 3 " 

141 *0 

CO/' 

4*7 


Total solids dried at 180° C., 2470 parts per 1CH),000 


Table 11 7.— Hypothetical Salines 


SniH i 

1 

Millivals 

equivalents: \ 

* i,o«ht(»o»i 

\ 

lu*,i,noo 

grams 

pet 

gaileii 

Sodium nitrate . . . . i 

U*t) X bo 

51-0 

1 7-10 i 

3-57 

Sodium chloride . . 

1 1-4 58-5 

81-9 

i 8-19 : 

i 3 

Magnesium chloride . . 

! 0-5 47 -5 

287 

2-37 

1 -68 

Magnesium sulpliate . . 

1 6*S 60 

^ 408-0 ' 

40-80 

28-5ti 

Calcium sulphate . . 

! 24*3 68 

U0724 

107 -24 

115-07 

CJalcium carbonate . . 

4-7 50 

235-0 

28 -70 

10-45 

Total solids 

1 

; 2472 0 

! i 

247-20 

171 -64 
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(320) Saline Constituents of Water. 

According to the generally accepted theory that strong electro- 
lytes are completely dissociated into their component ions in. 
dilute aqueous solutions, no salts of strong acids and bases can 
exist in. brewing liquors, which are essentially ddute solutions of 
metallic salts. Gypsum, common salt, calcium bicarbonate, etc., 
are thus believed to be non-existent in waters in which the quan- 
tities of their ions, Ca”, Na , 804 "", Cl' and HCO 3 ' have been 
determined by analysis. Any attempt to express the analytical 
results in such a form as would suggest that the salts actually 
exist in the water in the proportions stated would he in contra- 
diction to the theory of electrolytic dissociation and, so far as is 
knowm, would have no basis in reality. It is, however, convenient 
to calculate the ‘‘ hypothetical saline constitution ” of the water 
in order to obtain an idea of the quantities of salts which must be 
dissolved in distilled water to yield a solution which would give 
similar figures on analysis. In many cases it is helpful in the 
treatment of brewing liquors, giving a more concrete idea of their 
composition to those unfamiliar with the conception of ions. It 
must, nevertheless, be emphasised that figures given in this form 
are entirely arbitrary and represent only one out of a very large 
number of mixtures of salts which wotdd give liquors of the same 
composition when dissolved in the same quantity of distilled water. 

For example, if equivalent quantities of calcium sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate and sodium carbonate are dissolved in cold 
distilled water, the total concentration being similar to that in 
a natural water, say 30 grains per gallon, an analyst would find 
equivalent quantities of Ca, Mg, INTa, and CO 3 with two equivalents 
of SO 4 . He might combine these ions as calcium sulphate, sodium 
sulphate and magnesium carbonate or as magnesium sulphate, 
sodiunr sulphate and calcium carbonate, or as calciiun sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate and sodium carbonate, all of which would 
agree equally well with his analysis. It is therefore advisable to 
tahe the individual cations and anions in a definite order, ratlier 
than attempt to decide on the merits of each particular case, 
\vhene\’er it is thought desirable to indicate possible eoinbinations. 
In this way only can uniformity be secured in reports from different 
analysts. 

Although the order in which the ions are combined must be 
arbitrary, it should suggest the probable behaviour of the water 
under significant conditions. Thus with brewing liquors it is 
desirable that the list of salts given in the analyst’s report should 
suggest what is likely to happen when the water is raised to mashing 
heat or boiled. This has a particular bearing on the order in which 
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calcium and magnesium are combined with tlie acid ions. If 
magiiesiiiin is taken first as sulphate, it leaves more of tlie ealciiini 
with the carbonate ions, w^hich suggests precipitation of calcium 
carbonate on boiling or when the water is softened with lime. This 
order of combining the ions is contrary to that adopted in the 
International Register of Spas and Medicinal Waters and is 
probably not so well justified in the cold water as calcium^ — 
magn esiuni. It also leads to the suggest ion that the wat er c ontains 
magnesium sulphate, when calcium sulphate would look better. 
It is, however, adopted here for brewing waters to suggest that 
calcium carbonate is first removed and the order used is : 

Cations : Potassium, Sodium, Magnesium, Calcium. 

Anions : Nitrate, Chloride, Sulphate, Bicarbonate, Carbonate. 

According to this rule, the hypothetical salines given by the 
analyst of the above-mentioned dilute solution of calcium sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate and sodium carbonate would be sodium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate and calcium carbonate. This 
does not give the actual salts used in making up the solution but 
it does suggest what happens when the mixed solution is boiled. 
No precipitation occurs when a dilute solution of sodium carbonate 
is added to a dilute solution of calcium sulphate and magnesium 
sulphate, the salts being in equivalent proportions. When, 
however, the temperature is raised to 170° Fahr., a copious precipi- 
tate consisting of calcium carbonate only is precipitated, while 
Ca*’ and CO 3 " can still be foimd in the filtered water in equivalent 
quantities corresponding with 2 -2 grains per gallon of CaCOg 'which 
represents the solubility of calcium carbonate in pure water. The 
combination of magnesium with sulphate and calcium with car- 
bonate suggests this course of events, but is in no w'ay intended to 
imply that the ions are combined in that way in the solution. 

The procedure adopted in combining the ions in the order given 
is as follows, taking the analysis of Rurton water in Table 116 
as an example and using the millivals given in the last column of 
the Table to simplify the calculations. 

0-6 milliyal of XO 3 is combined with 0*6 of Na giving 0‘6 
millival NaNOg and leaving 2 0 — 0 -6 ^ 1 --I niillival of Na. 

1 *4 millival of Xa is combined with 1 -4 of Cl giving 1-4 niillival 
of NaCi and leaving 1-9 — 1-4 — 0-5 niillival of Cl. 

0-5 millival of Cl is combined with 0-5 of Mg giving 0-5 millival 
MgClo and leaving 7-3 — 0 -5 =68 millivals of Mg. 

6 -8 milliv^ais of Mgis combined with 6-8 of SO 4 giving 6 S millivals 
MgS 04 and leaving 31 '1 — 6 S = ‘24-3 millivals t»f SO4. . 

24-3 millivals of SO 4 is combined ivitli 24-3 of Ca giving 24-3 
millivals CaS 04 and leaving ‘29-0 — 24 -3 ^ 4-7 millivals of Ca. 
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4-7 miUiTiLls of Ca is finally combined with the 4 -T millivals of 
COg giving 4 T millivals of CaCOg. 

The millivals of the combinations so found axe then mnltiplied 
by their respective equivalent weights as in Table 117 to give the 
hypothetical salines in parts per million, from which the corres- 
ponding quantities as parts per 100,000 or grains per gallon are 
calculated as desired. 

It will he noted that the salts found in this way differ from those 
given by Lott in the original analysis, but the two statements 
correspond equally well with the stoalytical results. The balance 
of cations and anions must be exact in any solution, but it cannot 
be expected that such accuxaey would be shown by a water analysis 
and it is usually necessary to round off the results, as has been done 
in the example given. 

(321) Hardness of Water. 

The term ‘‘ hardness ” is used to express the quantity of calcium 
and magnesium salts in water with reference to their property of 
destroying soap by forming insoluble calcium and magnesium, salts 
of the fatty acids and so preventing the production of foam. 
Degrees of hardness are calculated from the amount of a standard 
soap solution which must be added to a measured volume of the 
water to produce a lasting foam on shaking. They are expressed in 
various ways in different countries, the amount of soap destroyed 
being converted to its equivalent either of calcium carbonate or 
calcium oxide, whether the actual reaction was with carbonate, 
sulphate, chloride or nitrate of calcium or magnesium. 

English or Clark degrees represent grains per Imperial gallon 
of CaCOg. 

German degrees are parts per 100,000 of CaO. 

French degrees are parts per 100,000 of CaCOg. 

In America hardness is expressed in parts per million, or grains 
per American gallon of CaCOg. 

French degrees can be converted to Clark degrees by multiply- 
ing by 0-7 (70,000 grains per gallon). The corresponding factor 
for German degrees is 1 -25 and that from grains per American 
gallon (58,300) to English is 1 *2. 

Temporary hardness is that due to calcium and magnesium 
dissolved in the water as bi carbonates and precipitated as car- 
bonates on boiling, as the excess of CO^ is driven off. Water is 
also softened in the same manner by standing for a long time 
exposed to tlie air. The term temporary^ hardness is rather 
misleading, since neitlier calcium nor magnesium carbonate are 
completely precipitated boiling. About 2-2 grains per gallon 
ot the former and 10 grains per gallon of magnesium carbonate 
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remain in solution after boiling. A more accurate estimate of 
the carbonates present is obtained by titration of a kiiowm volume 
of the water by N /10 acid. Usually this measures the quantity 
of calcium and magnesium carbonates, that is the carbonate 
hardness, but occasionally sodium carbonate is also present. 

Permanent hardness expresses the quantity of chlorides, 
sulphates and nitrates of calcium and magnesium, together with 
the proportion of carbonates not removed by boiling. The tem- 
porary and permanent hardness together give the total hardness. 
Waters may be classified in an Arbitrary manner as soft, moder- 
ately soft, moderately hard, hard and very^ hard but there is no 
fixed scale to demarcate the groups. Waters containing up to 7 
Clark degrees of hardness may be considered as soft, from that to 
15® as moderately soft, 16 to 25® as moderately hard, 25 to 
as hard and above S5® very liard. 

(322) Ph of Waters. 

Although the hydrogen ion concentration of wort is of great 
importance in brewing, that of the water itself is of less significance, 
hut a colorimetric determination of its may give certain informa- 
tion. Thus, if the is greater than 8, the water may be considered 
to contain no free COg, but carbonates or bicarbonates are present. 
Most waters have a between 6 and 8, usually around the point 
of neutrality, 7. If the value is lower than T and rises to 7 
or above after boiling, carbonic acid is the only free acid present. 
Soft surface waters derived from moorlands generally contain 
humic acid, with sulphur compounds, and may hav^e a of 5 or 
4 *5 which does not rise to 7 on boiling. Such waters have a very 
corrosive action on iron, lead and, to a smaller extent, on copper. 
Most soft waters attack these metals to some extent . 


BREWING LIQUORS 

(323) Typical Brewring Liquors. 

The iiitlueiiee of brewing liquors of v'arying saline eoiiiposition 
on the cliaraeter of beers brewed from them should be studied, 
in the first instance, by comparing the analyses of waters from a 
few well-known brewing eentres and the characteristics of tlie 
beers typical of those places. This should be followed up by 
making experimental brews witii waters of known composition and 
exaniiiiation of the worts and beers obtained. The analyses of 
natural brewing liquors gi\'en in the following tables show the salient 
charact eristics of liquors suitable for different types of beer, but they 
have been sinipliiied in certain respects. Potassium is not repre- 
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sented although a small quantity is found in some of the waters. 
Its equivalent as sodium has been added to the quantity of the 
latter found. CO3 is also used in place of HCO3, while silica, 
iron and aluminium have been omitted, although they amounted 
in most cases to 1 or 2 parts per 100,000. 

The ratio (Ca“ Mg**) : CO3'', given as a distinctive character 
for each w’ater and used in later tables as a basis of classification, 
means the ratio between the quantities of calcium plus magnesium 
and the carbonate ions. This is not based on the actual 
weights of calcium, magnesium ^d carbonate ions in parts per 
100,000 or grains per gallon as fotmd by analysis, but by the 
quantities of these ions in terms of normality, w^hicli give the 
chemical equivalence of the quantities present. These are found 
by dividing the analysis figures by the equivalent weights of the 
ions and represent millivals, when expressed in parts per 1,000,000. 
The sum of the millivals of calcium and magnesium so found is 
expressed as 100 and the millivals of the carbonate ions are given 
as a proportion of this. The result is the carbonate ratio 
{Ca** +- Mg**) : CO/. The term ionic balance ’’ is used in Table 
118 to express the relation between all the ions present, calculated 
from the analysis in terms of millinormality or millivals, the 
value of 100 being allotted to the sum of the millivals of all the ions. 

(324) Burton-on-Trent Waters. 

The analysis given in Table 115 represents one of several types 
of water of markedly different composition obtained from wells 
of different depths at Burton-on-Trent. The variations in mineral 
eonstitiition are greater than is usual in an equally restricted area 
but it must be noted that differences of similar nature occur else- 
where and that the analyses given in the following pages as repre- 
senting waters of well-known brewing centres should be taken 
only as types, from which considerable variations may occur. Lott^ 
divided the wells and bores of Burton-on-Trent in four groups, 
according to the strata reached, vdz.. Gravel beds, Upper Keuper 
marls. Lower Keuper sandstones and the Bunter eonglomerates. 
.Uthoxigh the last formation falls stratigraphically below the others, 
it is faulted up in the north-east of the town so that the depths 
of the bores reaching into it are not so great as those into the Lower 
Keuper sandstones adjacent to it. He further divided the waters^ 
from the shallow wells in the gravel beds in two groups, according 
as their total solids were greater or less than 100 parts per 10 D, 00 D 
and those of the bores in the Upper Keuper marls in two groups 
with total solids above and below 200 parts per 100,000. There is 
considerable v'ariation in the waters from different wells in the same 
category, but the general characteristics of the six groups are repre- 
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seiited in TaUe 118, compiled from Lott’s average analyses of a 
large numLer of samples of each group. These show differeiiees in 
total solids rangiiig from 68 to 24*7 parts per 100,000, which are 
attributable to the nature of the rock formations reached at 
differeut depths, to the irregular distribution of gypsum in the area 
from which the waters were dra^vii and the existence of extensiv’e 
faults- The differences in composition are very clearly showm by 
the ionic balance. An analysis of medium hardness has been taken 
as typical of Biurton-on-Trent pale ale waters. The very hard 
water of which the analysis is given in Table 115 is too hard for 
the lighter beers of to-day, tending to yeast weakness and stench, 
while the water from the Bxinter Conglomerate would not be used 
for brewing, with waters of the other types available. 


Table 118. — Types op Water prom Weels a.t Burtox-on-Tbent 
(PAETS PER 100,000) 



Shallow wells 

Artesian bores 

ao- 32 £t. 
gravel beds 

U. 

70-200 ft. 
Keupernoarl 

350-550 ft. 
L. Keuper 
sandstone 

iSo -400 ft. 
Banter 
Conglom- 
erate 

!No. of samples aver- 
aged 

20 

20 

i 

200 

10 

5 

50 

3 

2 

Total solids . . 

below 

above 


above 

under 





lOO 

lOO 


200 

200 




Sodium nitrate 



10-2 

5-1 

7*6 

6-0 





,, chloride 

H1b9 

3 5 

4-7 

8-2 

7-0 

7-6 

40-9 

18-7 

„ sulphate 

H9B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24-0 

10-5 

3Iagnesiuin chloride . . 

5*7 

10 0 

8-1 

2-4 

3-3 

2-9 

— 

— 

„ salphat-e 

17-4 

30-5 

24-0 

40-8 

34-8 

372 

24-0 

12*0 

,, carbonate 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 




0-8 

Calcium sulphate 

21 -8 

i 52-4 

37-4 


89-1 

142 1 

80-2 

— 

,, carbonate . . 

23 -0 

29-0 

25-5 


22-5 

23-5 

22 -0 

26-0 

Siica, iron, alumiiaium 

0-9 

0 0 

1 -1 

1-8 

0-7 

0-7 

2-9 

— 

Total solids . . 

82 -0 

1 

1400 

111 -a 

1 247 -0 

105-0 

220 0 

194-0 

i 

68 -0 


Ionic Balance, Total Milov als of Ions as 100 


Total 

solids 

Na 


Ca 

NO, 

Ci 


CO, 

Carbonatt* 

ratio 

82 -0 

o-o 

14-JS 

2h 3 

2-9 

S-3 

22-1 

10-7 

39 

140 ■(» 

4-8 

15-7 

29-5 

3-5 

5 9 

27-9 

12 7 

28 

i 1 1 

0 -5 

1 0 • 0 

28-9 

3-3 

0 -8 

20 -0 

13-9 

31 

247-0 

2-0 

9-0 

37-9 

0-S 

2-5 

40 -0 

0 -1 1 

13 

ItM-O 

3-4 

12-0 

34-0 

1-1 i 

3 -0 

30 -0 

8-7 1 

19 

220 -0 

2-9 

9-9 

37-2 

1 -0 

2-8 

39-4 

0 -8 ; 

15 

194-0 

17-0 

O-o 

20-5 

— 

11-4 

31-4 

7 -2 


08 •!> 

1 9 -4 

9-2 

21-4 

— i 

13 2 

1 4 -0 

22 -3 

j 


4:31 
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(325) Type A, Burton-on-Trent Water. 

The analysis given in Table 119 may be taken as typical of 
waters suitable for brewing pale ales. It is characterised by 
high total solids in which calcixinr and sulphate ions predominate, 
with a much lower proportion of magnesium and carbonate and 
insignificant quantities of sodium, chlorine and nitrate ions. 
The ions hypothetically combined as salts show a predominance of 
calcium sulphate, with about one-half the quantity of magnesium 
sulphate and one-third of calcium carbonate, sodium chloride and 
nitrate representing a very small portion of the total solids of 122 
parts per 100,009. Waters of this character appear to he unsur- 
passed for pale ales and are used without treatment of any sort, 
other than boiling for half an hour or an hour previous to reducing 
to mashing temperature. They are also satisfactory for strong 
ales and produce excellent mild ales of full gravity. 


Table 119. — Burton-on-Tren't Water 
(Ca- -f Mg-) : CO 3 " ==: 190 : 25 



Ions 

Salts 

Millivals 

Parts per 
100,000 


TST/IOOO 

Parts per 
100,000 

Oraiasper 

gallon 

Sodium, Na* 

1-3 

3-0 

NaNOs 

9*5 

4-2 

2-9 

Magnesium, Mg’ . . 

52 

6-2 

NaCl 

9*S 

4-7 

3-3 

Calcium, Ca' 

134 

26-8 

MgCl, 

9-2 

1-0 

0-7 

Nitrat-e, NO 3 ' 

0-5 

3-1 

MgSO^ 

5*9 

30-0 

21-0 

Chloride, CV 

1 -0 

3-6 

CaSOi 

8-7 

59-2 

41-4 

Sulphate, SO 4 " . . 

13*7 

63*8 

CaCO, 

4*7 

23*5 

16-5 

Carbonate, CO 3 '' 

4-7 

14*1 

— 

— . 

— 


1 

1 

~ 

122*6 

--- 

— 

122*6 

86-8 


(326) Type B. Dortmund Water. 

This water resembles that of Burton-on- Trent in the pre- 
dominance of CaSO^ but differs from it in that the total solids 
are less and the carbonate ratio greater. Sodium and chlorine 
are present in greater quantity and are represented as sodium 
chloride. Waters of this type are ^vell knoxvn for medium hopped 
lager beers xvhicli attenuate well. The Dortmund lagers are not 
so pale and dry as those of Pilsen, nor nearly so sweet and full 
as the dark Munich beers. Similar w'aters are very successfully 
used for brewing pale ales. 
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Table 120. — Dortmund AVater 
(Ca- + Mg-) : CO 5 " = lOD : 60 



Ions 

Salts 

Millivals 

Parts per 
100,CM}0 


N /lOOO 

Parts per ! 
100,000 

Grains per 

1 gallon 

Sodium, Na* 


6*9 

NaCl 

3-0 

17*5 

12*2 

Magnesium, Mg'* 

1-9 

2-3 

MgSO, 

1-0 

11*4 

8-0 

Calcium, Ca*’ 

13-0 

26 0 

CaSa4 


27-2 

19-5 

Chloride, Cl' . . 

3-0 


1 CaCOa 


45-0 

31-5 

Sulphate, SO 4 " 

5-9 

j 28-3 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonate, CO 3 " 

90 

27-0 

1 — 

— 


— 


— 

101 -1 

— 



71-2 


(327) Type C. Edinburgh Water, 

The analysis of Edinburgh water gi^en in Table 121 represents 
a supply from the Old Red Sandstone. In total solids and car- 
bonate ratio it approaches waters of the Dortmimd type, but differs 
from the waters previously given in containing a greater quantity 
of sodium. 804^^ is the predominant anion but gypsum is not 
represented among the salts, as the Ca" and CO3'' are equivalent. 
Following the convention explained in the previous chapter, is 
given as if comhined as sodium and magnesium sulphates but it 
must be recalled that the existence of the salts in the water is 
entirely hypothetical. Edinburgh is well known for its pale ales. 


Table 121. — Edinburgh: AV'ater 
(€a- + Mg”) : CO3" == 100 : 70 



Ions j 

Salts 

Millivals 

Part s per 
100,000 


N 1000 

Parts per 

1 00,000 

Grains pf-r 
gallon 

Sodium, Na* 

4 0 

9-2 

NaNO, 

C-5 

4-2 

2-9 

Magnesium, Mg*’ 

3 0 

3-6 


1-7 

10-0 

7 0 

Calcium, Ca*' 

7-0 

11-0 

Na 2 S 04 

1-8 

12-S 

9 0 

"NTtrate, NO 3 ' 

0-5 

31 

MgS 04 

3-0 

18-0 

12-6 

Chloride, CK 

1*7 

60 1 

CaCOa 

7-0 

35-0 ! 

24-5 

Sulphate, SO 4 '' . . 

4-8 

23 1 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonate, CO 3 " 

7-0 

21 0 ! 

— 


: 

— 


— 

80-0 

— 

■ — 

80-0 i 

i' 

' 56-0 
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(328) Type D. London M.W.B. Water. 

The analysis ia Table 122 is typical of the domestic supplies 
of many cities and of other waters drawn from chalk formations. 
The total solids are usually between 25 and 40 parts per 100,000 
and the carbonate ratios between 100 : 80 and 100 : 90. Calcium 
carbonate is the predominant salt, with significant quantities of 
sodium and magnesium chlorides and sulphates. They form excel- 
lent brewing waters for mild ales and stouts and are useful for 
pale ales, after removal of carbonates and treatment with gypsum. 
Many waters from the chalk contain significant quantities of 
nitrates which may render them less suitable for brewing. 


Tajble 122. — London M.W.B. Water 
(Ca- -h Mg") : CDs'" = 100 : 86 



Ions 

Salts 

Millivals 

Paits per 
100,000 

■■ 


Parts per 
100,000 

Q-rains per 

1 gallon 

Sodium, ITa* 


24 

l^aNOa 

0-05 

04 

0-3 

Magnesium, Mg’* 



MaCl 

0-5 

2*9 

2-0 

•Calcittm, Ca" . . 


9*0 

m^so^ 

0-5 

3-6 

2-5 

Mtrate, -NO 3 ' , . 

0*05 

0-3 

MgSO^ 

0-3 

1-8 

1-3 

Chloride, Cl' . . 

0’5 

1-8 

CaS 04 

0-4 

2-7 

1*9 

Sulphate, SO 4 " 

1*2 • 

5*8 

CaCOs 

4-1 

20-5 

144 

Carbonate, CO 3 " 

4-1 

12-3 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

32-0 

— 

— 

31 -9 

22 4 


(329) Type E. Dublin and Munich Waters. 

The brewing waters of Dublin and Munich are very similar in 
composition and are regarded as ideal for the types of stout and 
dark lager beer for which these cities are respectively renowned. 
With total solids of betAveeii 20 and 30 parts per 100,000, they are 
characterised by an almost exact equivalence between the calcium 
plus magnesium and carbonate ions, which would be represented 
by 100 : lOO. They can be treated for pale beers by removal of 
carbonates and gypsum additions. 
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Table 123. — ]Mu>hTCh Wateb 
(C a- -f llg-) : CO/' == 100 : 97 



Ions 

Saits 

Millivals 

Pnrts por 
100,000 


X ,1000 

Parts oer 

Grains pr.'r 
galloij 

Sodium, 

005 

0*1 

NaNOs 

0-05 

0*4 

0-3 

Magnesium, Mg“ 

1-60 

1-9 

MgClo 

0-05 



Calcium, Ca** 

4 00 

8-0 

MgSO^ 

0*1 

0-6 

0-4 

Nitrate, NO 3 ' . . 

0‘05 

0*3 

MgCOa 

1-45 

6-1 

4-3 

Chloride, OY , . 

0-05 

0‘1 

OaCOg 

4-0 

20*0 

14-0 

Sulphate, SO 4 " 

0*10 

0-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonate, CO 3 " 

545 

16-4 

— 

— 

— 

— 



27*3 

— 


27-3 

19-1 


(330) Type F. London Deep Well Water. 

Waters from deep bores through the London Clay into the 
underlying strata were formerly used for brewing full, sweet stouts 
but they are not now used and cannot be looked upon as good 
brewing liquors. The analysis in Table 124 is typical of this kind 
of water. The carbonate ratio is gi*eater than 100 , the difference 
between the quantity of carbonate ions and the calcium phis 
magnesium being accounted for by sodium. Sodium carbonate is 
consequently represented among the salts and the water may be 
referred to as alkaline,” The water is also shown as containing 
considerable quantities of sodium sulphate and chloride. 


Table 124. — Lon^don Deep Boke Water 
(C a- -f Mg-) : CO 3 '' = 1 00 : 124 ' 



1 ons 

Salts 

Millivuls 

Parts per 
lUO,(»0O 

! 

! 

N luoo 

Parts per 

Grains per 
gallon 

Sodium, Na‘ 

4 -a 

9-9 

i 

NaCl 1 

i 

6-9 

6*9 

Magnesium, iMg"’ 

i-0 

1 1-9 

Nti-iSO^ 1 

1 1 -5 

11-4 

S-U 

Calcium, Ca*' 

2-6 

5-2 

XaX'O, 

1 '0 

5-3 

3-7 

Chloride, Ci' 

i 1-7 

60 

llgCO:, 

l't> 

6-7 

4‘7 

Sulphate, SO4'' 

1 1*6 

7'7 

OaCOs 

2-5 

13-0 

9'1 

Carbouate, CO/ ' 

; 5-2 

15*6 

— 

^ ' 

— 

— 


1 

46':; 

— ! 

1 

1 

i 

;;2-4 
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(331) Type G. Pilsen Water. 

Very soft liquor of the type used in the Pilsen breweries is 
regarded as the ideal for pale lager beers with delicate h<bp flavour. 
The analysis in Table 125 differs from all those previously given 
in its extreme softness. Soft waters of this type, with up to about 
10 parts of solids per 100,000, are derived from the primary rocks 
or from surface supplies from the Millstone Grit and similar imper- 
vious formations. The carbonate ratio may vary considerably 
and in many cases is greater than 100 but the quantity of sodium 
making up the balance is too small to be significant in waters to 
which additions are made for brewing ales. Waters of this type 
provide the supplies of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Glasgow and other cities from lakes and catchment areas in moun- 
tainous districts. Many of the soft upland waters are brown, 
contain organic matter or acids and are not suitable for brewing 
unless purified hy suitable treatment. The presence of iron is 
more than usually detrimental in the very pale lager beers for 
which these waters are used and means are adopted at Pilsen and 
elsewhere to remove any existing traces. 


Table 125. — Pilsen" Water 
(Ca- 4- Mg-) : CO/ = 100 : 71 



Ions 

1 Salts 

Millivals i 

Parts per 
100,000 


1 N/IOOO 

Parts per 
100,000 

Grains per 
gallon 

Sodium, Na* 

0-14 

0-32 

NaOl 

0-14 

' 0-82 

0-57 

Magnesium, Mg‘“ 

0-07 

0-08 

i%S 04 

007 

0-42 

0-29 

Calcium, €a" 

0-35 

0-70 

CftSO^ 

0<X5 

0-34 

0-24 

Chloride Cr . . 

0-14 

0-50 

C^aCOs 

0-30 

1 -50 

1 -05 

Sulphate, SO4'" 

0-12 

! 0-58 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonate, OO3'' 

0-30 

0-90 

' 

— 

— 

— 


— 

3-08 


! 

3 08 

2-15 


(332) Types of Brewing Liquors. 

Study of the analyses of the water supplies at some of the 
best known brewing centres and comparison with liquors used 
elsewhere for beers of similar character to those typical of these 
centres leads to a grouping such as that in Table 126. 
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Table 126. — CHAEA.cTBftiSTics op Bbe-wistg Liquors 


§332 


Saline eoraposition 


<1) Hard Waters 

(A) Very h-ard gypseous ivaters. High proportion 
of Ca and SO 4, moderate q^uantity of Mg, com- 
parativ’ely small proportion of Na and CO 3. 

(B) Gypseous waters. Generally not so hard as (A) 
with greater proportion of COi and Cl usually 
higher. 

(C) Sulphate imters. With still greater proportions 
of CO, and increasing quantities of Na and Cl. 
Frequently characterised by the presence of 
sodium and magneainm sulphates in place of 
calcium sulphate. 

(D) Carbonate boaters. Many city supplies fall in 
this group, Ca and CO, predominant, with lower 
proportion of SO „ moderate Na and Cl. Require 
treatment for pale ales after removal of carbonates. 

(E) Carbonate waters. Very small quantities of ions 
other than Ca, Mg and CO,. Treatment for pale 
ales as (D). 


(2) Soft Waters 

(S') Containing up to about 10 parts per 1()0,000 
of tote-l solids, with the individual ions in varying 
proportions corresponding with those found in 
hard waters. Very readily treated for ales. 


Special use 

Typical lo(?ality 

Pale ale. 

Burton-on-Treot. 

Pale lager 

Dortmund. 

and ales. 

Full-flavoured 

Edinburgh. 

pale ales. 

Mild ales 

London (Metro- 

and stouts. 

politan Water 
Board). 

Dark lager. 

Munich, Dublin. 

stonts, 
mild ales. 

Pale lager. 

Pilsen. 


HEFEUEISTCES 

1. Iotbr2^ation-al Society of Medical Hydrology, International Register 

of Spas and Mineral Waters. Headley Bros., London, 1931. 

2. F. E. Lott, Journ. Inst. Brew., 1897, 3, 344. 
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LIQUOR COMPOSITION AND BEER CHARACTER 
SALT EFFECTS 

(333) Influence of the Liquor on Wort Composition. 

The varying efiects of different natural or treated liquors on the 
composition and properties of worts obtained by mashing the 
same malt in the same way can be shown by laboratory experi- 
ments. As an example some results obtained^ by mashing 100 
grams of the same pale English malt for 1 hour at 150° Fahr. 
with 400 ml. of each of 5 different natural waters, the volume of the 
mashes being finally made up to 500 ml., are given in Table 127. 
The liquors used in these experiments were : 

(1) Distilled water. 

(2) Carbonate liquor — k. town supply containing 85 parts per 
100,000 of solids, harder hut otherwise similar in composition to 
that given in Table 122. 

(3) London deep well liquor — corresponding to that in Table 124. 

(4) Lichfield water — The town supply of Burton-on-Trent, 
somewhat similar to that of Dortmund, Table 120. 

(5) Burton-on-Trent bore water — Similar in type to that in 
Table 119, but containing 82 parts per 100,000 of total solids. 

Table 127 .— Effects of Diffeeent Natueal Liquors on Wort 

Composition 



Distilled 

Carbonate 

London 

Lichfield 

Burton 

Sp. gr* of wat«r 

1000-00 

1000-44 

1000-6S 

1000-49 

1001-10 

Extract Brs.’ lb. per quarter 

100-6 

99-6 

99-5 

100-3 

102-6 

Colour, l-in. cell Lovibond. . 

6-2 

6-5 

6-7 

6-0 

5-8 

I)rT solids, gTm. lOO ml. 

6-37 

6-30 

6-29 

b’35 

6-49 

Ferm. sol. nitrogen ,, 

0-427 

0-422 

0-415 

0-451 i 

0-500 

Maltose (apparent) ,, 

3-89 

3-93 

3-S9 

3-91 

4-05 

pn of xrater 

6-S 

7 4 

7-S 

7-5 

7-2 

Pa of \rort . . - . . . j 

5-5 

5-S 

5-9 

0-6 

5-4 


The most striking effects noted in experiments of this kind 
are (1) Variations in the extract obtained with the different liquors. 
In some cases it is greater than that obtained with distilled water, 
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in others it is less. It is not possible to make a direct correction 
for the specific gravity of the liquor when calculating the extract, 
because some of the salts which eontrihixte to it are precipitated 
from the masli as earhoiiates or in eonibi nation with pliosphoric 
acid from the malt, but it is apparent that carbonate and alkaline 
liquors gi\'e a lower extract than distilled water or gypseous liquors. 

(2) The colour of the wort is less with gypseous than with 
carbonate or alkaline liquors. 

(S) Considerable differen,ces are observed in the break or 
flocculation when the worts are boiled. Gypseous waters give 
better flocculation and more brilliant worts than carbonate or 
alkaline liquors. 

(4) The nitrogen content, in comparison with distilled water 
worts, is increased by using gypseous water and reduced by 
carbonates. 

(5) Differences in the maltose content of the worts are usually 
insignificant, but may become considerable in presence of excess of 
carbonates.- 

(6) The hydrogen ion concentration or true acidity of the worts, 
as indicated by their pn values, is affected differently by the liquors 
used. Gypseous waters increase the acidity, wLile carbonate and 
alkaline liquors reduce it, in comparison with the distilled water 
wort. These effects on the reaction of the wort are very significant, 
since most of the other differences found can be traced to the 
influence of the varying acidity of the mash on enzyme action 
or in other ways to be described later. 

The differences in break, colour, extract and nitrogen content 
of the worts can be made more pronounced by mashing with 
solutions containing increasing weights of the various salts which 
may be supposed to exist in the liquors. The presence of greater 
quantities of sodiuna carbonate than can be assumed to occur in 
the alkaline London water, impedes filtration and makes it impos- 
sible to obtain a bright wort. A restrictive influence on the 
diastatic conversion of starch and production of maltose also 
becomes obvious with increasing carbonate alkalinity. 

In practice the use of gypseous liquor or of carbonate water 
which has been treated by boiling to remo\'c a large proportion 
of the carbonates and addition of gypsum or nearly neutralised 
with sulphuric acid, gives a paler wort from the same malt, more 
rapid filtration of the mash, better break in the eopper and a greater 
yeast growth than untreated carbonate liquor. The greater yeast 
growth is probably attributable to the increased nitrogen content 
and amino-nitrogen content of the wort. 

Varying proportions of gy]>sum and carbonates iuue similar 
effects in deci>ction mashes, as shown in Table 129 by Moufaiigd 
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A pale lager malt Aras used in each case and mashed with distilled 
water in which the salts typical of Munich, Vienna, Pilsen and 
Dortmund had been dissolved. Mashes were made with and 
without a protein rest, so that they also show the effect of this 
factor. 


128. — Composition op Liquors used in Experiw[enta.l Brews 
(parts per 100,000) 



Munich 

Vienna 

Pilsen 

Bortmund 

Calcium sulphate . . 

1*0 

30-7 

28-2 

40-0 

Magnesium sulphate 

— 

— 

3-0 

— 

Calcium chloride . , 

— 

— 

— 

12-5 

Magnesium chloride 


2 4 

— 

1-3 

Calcium bicarbonate 

30-7 

30-4 

— 

18*0 

Magnesium bicarbonate . . 

10 -fi 

20-0 

6 1 

— 

Sodiumchloride . . 

0-5 

3-4 

6*6 

61 


The different waters produced striking differences in the rate 
of saccharification, filtration of the mash, extract, acidity and 
final attenuation. The records of flavour and character indicate 
that the beers from the carbonate liquors, typical of Munich and 
Vienna, w^ere quite different from the others and, although made 
froin a pale malt, they possessed much of the character of Munich 
beers. Very similar results are obtained -with an infusion mash 
and top fermentation and they correspond with the tendencies 
noted in practice with waters of the types exemplified. 


Table 129. — Iicfxuence op Liquor on Wort Composition and Character 

WITH AND WITHOUT PeOTEIN EeST (A) AND (B) 



Muaich 

Vienna 

Pilsen 

Dortmund 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Sacchai-iricatioE, niiriiues 

75 

70 

60 

60 

15 

15 

10 

10 

Drainage rat«, comparative , . 

28 

40 

21 

26 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Aroma of wort 

strongly aromatic 

aromatic 

neutral 

neutral 

Colour of wort 

■65 dark browm, 

•48 less red 

-35 pale 

•29 pale 


red 



yellow 

greenish 

Extract % on dry malt 

76-5 

76-1 

77-2 

76-6 

78-5 

77-7 

78-3 

77- 1 

Acidity, wort lactic acid . . 

■084 

■070 

-067 

■066 

•137 

•121 

121 

•105 

„ beer ,, - 

•121 

•102 

-097 

■092 

•175 

•168 

■207 

•150 

Nitrogen in lO^i, wort . , 

0-066 

0-064 

0-066 

0 065 

0071 

0-070 

0 074 

0-07! 

% of nitrogen assimilated . . 

32-0 

— 

30-0 

— 

28-0 



250 


Final attenuation 

71-4 

68-1 

71 -8 

69-4 

75-8 

73-9 

77-4 

75-8 
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(334) Reaction of a Malt Mash. 

Masking is a process in which the starch and other constituents 
of the malt are eonTerted to simpler soluble substances by a number 
of enzymes, which depend for the exercise of their greatest activity 
not only on the temperature of the mask but also on its reaction 
or acidity. The most faTOurable reaction for starch conversion 
in the mash tiin is generally at a value of about 5 1 in ale 
brewing but may be somewhat higher for lager beer. If the acidity 
of the mash is less than is indicated by this figure, that is if the 
value is higher than 5-1, the activity of diastase or starch conversion 
is restricted just as it would be by raising the temperature. It 
is consequently of advantage to regulate the value of the mash to 

5 1, or to 5-4 or a slightly higher value in some cases for lager 
beer in accordance with the desired enzymic activity. Further, 
it may be noted that the activity of the proteolytic enzymes is 
greatest at an even more acid reaction, represented by values 
below 5-0. 

An infusion of malt in distilled water exhibits an alkaline 
reaction to methyl- orange but appears to be acid if tested with 
phenol-phthalein. That is to say its p^ value lies somew’here 
between 4*2 and 9-0, at which these two indicators respectively 
change colour. More accurate measurements show that the pn 
value is usually between 5 5 and G-0 with ale malts and between 

6 0 and 6-5 with lager malts. In any’ case the reaction of the 
mash is more alkaline than is required for the most energetic 
enzyme action. This was demonstrated in the simple mashing 
experiments with different waters already described. These 
showed that some waters containing gy’psiim reduced the pH 
\'alue of the mash, that is increased its acidity, and that the pH 
\’alue Avas increased, or acidity reduced, if the malt Avas mashed 
with water containing carbonates. The result of an increase in 
acidity Avas a greater extract and more nitrogen dissolved in the 
wort, due to activation of diastase and proteolytic enzymes. On 
the other hand the carbonates restricted the enzymic changes. 
The experiments show that these salts ha\'e the very important 
property' of changing the reaction of the mash to tlie advantage 
or disadvantage of enzymic conversion respectively’. The salts 
niay^ have sigiiitieant effects on llavoiir and other properties of 
t he beer l)ut tliis intliience on enzynuic action is so important and 
well inarkeii t hat it has provided tlie basis for modern methods of 
li(|uor treatment. It is the only aspect of licpior influences that 
eJiii at present be ex{)laiiu‘d adequately. 
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(335) Phosphate Reactions in the Mash Tun. 

The jPh value of a malt mash in distilled v'ater depends on the 
substances extracted from the malt. These comprise a number of 
buffer systems, including protein degradation products, weak 
organic acids with their salts and primary and secondary phos- 
phates in varying proportions. The phosphates of potassium are 
the most important mineral constituents of malt, and Fernbach 
showed that the pn value of wort w’^as largely dependent on their 
relative proportions. Dilute solutions of the primary potassium 
phosphate, KH 2 PO 4 , have an acid reaction, with a value about 
5 - 0 , while solutions of the secondary salt, KH 2 PO 4 , are slightly 
alkaline, pH ^*2. Together they form a buffer mixture with 
value depending on their relative proportions. This must be 
higher than pn 5 - 0 , so that mixtures in natural organic liquids 
prevent diastatic, proteolytic and other enzymes from exerting 
their greatest activity. The action of the enzymes is consequently 
increased by neutralising the alkalinity of the secondary phosphate 
as was shown by Fernbach and Hubert.® This can be effected 
by any reaction which converts secondary potassium phosphate 
into the primary phosphate or by precipitating son:ie of the PgO 5 
in such a -way that the proportion of primary phosphate left is 
increased. The reverse reaction, involving conversion of primary 
to secondary phosphate or reduction of the proportion of primary 
phosphate by precipitation or otherwise, increases the alkalinity 
of the mixture. 

The explanation of the influences of gyj^sum and carbonates on 
the reaction of the mash is based on the behaviour of these salts 
with mixtures of the phosphates. Malts usually contain slightly 
less than 1 % of PgO 5 , of which about one-fifth exists in a soluble 
form, while a further oO or 60% of the total becomes soluble 
during mashing, mainly as potassium phosphates, of which about 
one-tenth may be secondary potassium phosphate and the 
remainder the acid primary salt. Many attempts have been 
made to relate the pn mash and w'ort to reactions hetAveen the 

malt phosphates and liquor salts. An example of the results of 
such an in\*estigation by Siegfried^ is given in Table ISO. The 
figures represent analyses of worts obtained by mashing 75 grams 
of English malt with distilled Avater and with dilute solutions of 
various salts. The mashes were finally made up to 450 grams, 
giving Averts with specific gravities of approximately 1048. The 
composition of the ash of Avort made with distilled water A^aries 
considerably with different malts. In the present example the 
calcium is rather less than usual and the magnesium content 
rather greater. The salt additions are given at the foot of the 
table. 
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Tabi*!-: 130. — ^Analtses of the Ash of Malt and of Wort 


l-iqiiOT, gr. per lOOtnl. 

Sp, gr. 

I 

i 

Gram per 1 00 ft* 1 

. -wort 


Pn 

wort 

CaO 

MgO 


wort 


SO3 

IVOj 

CaO 

VgO j 

j 

nistille«i 



1048-83 

0-208 

0*0146 

0-1015 

0-0047 

0-0217 I 

5-37 

A. (1) 0-0057 

— 

— 

1 048-02 ■ 

0-1 89 

0-0149 

0-0858 

0-0065 

0-0190 ; 

5-61 

(2) 0-0120 

— 

— 

1 047-81 j 

0174 

0-0147 

0-0764 

0-0073 

0-0162 

5-68 

(3) 0-0281 

— 

— 

1 047-60 

0-159 

0-0149 

0-0581 

0-0107 

0-0! 22 

5-95 

P. (1) 0-0068 

— 

0-0095 

1048-44 

0199 

0-0252 

0-0923 

0-0075 

0-0204 

5-37 

(2) 0-0127 

— 

0-0181 

1048-41 

0-187 

0-0337 

0-0851 

0-0104 

0-0202 

5-25 

(3) 0-0245 

— 

0-0351 

1 048-93 

0-193 

0-0506 

0-0794 

0-0154 

0-0204 

5-14 

C (I) — 

0-0039 

— 

1048*11 

0*193 

0-0155 

0-0889 

0-0047 

0-0225 

5-58 

(2) - 

0-0079 

— 

1048*11 

0*180 

0-0151 

0*080! 

0-0033 

0-0217 

5-66^ 

(3) — 

0-01 57 

— 

1 047*76 

0-162 

00157 

0-0662 

0-0028 

0-0227 

6-03 

r. (1) 0-0276 

— 

0-0271 

1048*52 

0-184 

0-0444 

0-0732 

0-0157 

0-0186 

5-34 

(2) 0-0259 

— 

0-0192 

1 048*31 

0171 

0 0363 

0-0674 

0-0137 

0-0164 

5-46 

(3) 0-0278 

— 

0-0100 

1048-11 

0-162 

0-0266 

0-0630 

0-0124 

0-0144 

5-82 

Analysis of malt, pci cent. 



2-07 

0-107 

0-853 

0-080 

0-211 


Ash of wort, % 

on malt . . 

— 

1-15 

0-081 

0-56G 

0-026 

0-120 



Salts added to tbie Mashin^g Liquors 



Parts per 100,000 
of liquor 

i Milligram-equivalents 

* per litre 

1 

i 2 

! 3 

! 1 

2 

3 

iAl Calcium bicarbonate . . 

16*5 

34*7 

81*3 

2-03 

4-28 

1003 

|B) Calcium sulphate 

16*3 

30*8 

59-6 

2-40 

4-53 

8*75 

(C) Magnesium bicarbonate 

14*2 

28-8 

57-3 

1 *94 

3*94 

7-85 

ilAj Calcium sulphate 

46-1 j 

32-6 

17-0 

6-78 1 

4-80 

2-50 

Calcium bicarbonate , . 

24-5 

.36*5 

60-2 

3*02 1 

4*50 

7-43 


Examination of the figures in TaHe 130 shows that the 
of the \vort rises Avith increasing additions of calcium or magnesiuin. 
carbonates and that its acidity is increased by gypsum additions . 
In every case the total asli of the Avorts made with treated liquors 
is less than that of the distilled water wort, hut it does not appear 
possible to find any definite relation between the quantities of 
P 2 O 5 , CaO and MgO precipitated and those of the earboiiates or 
gypsum added. Tliis is more clearly sliown by the figiires in 
Table 18L, whicli represent the quantities added and precipitated 
in milligram-equivalents per litre. It appears that the pre- 
cipitating effect of gyj)suni is only about half that of calcium Incar- 
boiiate and al)out two-ibuds of that of magnesium bicarbonate 
and that eomplicat ing influences exist when mixtures of calcium 
loi carbonate and siilpliate are added. In all eases the quantity of 
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sulphate in the wort corresponds with that deriv^ed from the malt 
together with that in the liquor* 


Table 131. — Pbecipitaung Etfect of Equiyalekt Quanpities op Sal'ts 


Additions, millivals 


Precipitated, milliv^als 


; Ga** 

2VIg" 

CO/ 

SO/ 

PO/' 

Ca- 

Mg-‘ 

A (1) . . 

2-0 


2-0 


1 

6-6 

1-4 

1*3 

(2) •• 

4-3 

— 

4-3 

— 

10-6 

3-4 

1 2-7 

(3) .. 

10-4 

. — 

10-4 

— 

18-3 

7*9 

4*7 

B (1) .. 

2-4 

— 

— 

2-4 

3-9 

1-4 

0-6 

(2) .. 

4-5 

— 

— 

4*5 . i 

6-9 

2-6 

0*7 

(3) 

8*7 ^ 

— 

— 

8-7 ! 

9-3 

5*1 

0-6 

e (1) .. 

— 

1-9 

1-9 

— 

5-3 

— 

1-5 

(2) .. 

— 

3-9 

3-9 

— 

9-0 

0-5 

3-9 

(3) .. 

— 

7-8 

7-8 

— 

14-9 

0-7 

7*3 

D (1) .. 

9-8 

— 

3-0 

6-8 

11-9 

5*9 

1-5 

(2) .. 

93 

— 

4-5 

4-8 

14-4 

6*0 

2-6 

(3) .. 

9*9 

— 

7-4 

2-5 

16-2 

7*2 

3-6 

In distilled water wort 



42-8 

17 

10-8 


Since the reactions described all result in precipitation of 
calciiun or magnesium phosphates, it is to be expected that 
relatively high quantities of those salts would be found in the 
grains when hard waters were used for mashing. The effect 
of this is sho\Yn in Siegfried’s anah’^ses of the ash of washed grains 
from infusion mashes, Table 132. 

Table 132. — Ash of Spent Grains 


Water 

1 Hardness 

as CaCO, 
pts. per 100,000* 

Per cent- an 

dry- ma.tter of Grains 

Ash 

CaO 

MgO 

P.O. 

SO. 

Distilled 

0 

3-13 

0-136 

0-235 

0-506 

0-064 

Oac HCOa 

49-0 

4-79 

0-669 

0-481 

1-586 

0-056 

CaS 04 , . 

49-9 

3-80 

0-535 

0*235 

1*022 

0-058 

MgfHC'Oa!, . . ! 

j 

40-2 

4-29 ^ 

i 

0-286 

0-581 

1-305 

0-056 


(336 Effect of Phosphate Reactions on the of the Mash. 

riiti results of the experiments described and of others carried 
out in a similar manner show that it is impossible to construct 
equations to represent quantitatively the behaviour of the phos- 
phates in the mash tun. It is, liowcA^er, permissible to base a 
generalised explanation of the influence of certain salt additions 
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on the reaction of the mash on the chemical exchanges which occur 
'when these are mixed with phosphate solutions. It must he 
noted that all the equations given with this object represent 
balanced reactions w^hich come to different equilibria according to 
the existing conditions of temperature and concentration ox in 
presence of other substances w^hich may tend either to complete 
the reaction or prevent it. Precipitation of phosphates occurs 
to a certain extent in all these reactions, the quantities precipitated 
varying with the solubility of the different ealciuna and magnesium 
phosphates under the existing conditions. Primary calcium phos- 
phate, Ca(H2P04)jj, is fairly readily soluble in water ; secondary 
calcium phosphate, CaHP04, is slightly soluble and largely precipi- 
tated, Avhile tertiary calcium phosphate, Ca3(P04)2 is insoluble 
and precipitated. The corresponding magnesium salts are more 
soluble than those of calcinxn. The potassium salts are all readily 
soluble. Since the primary salts are more acid than the secondary, 
any reaction which causes a reduction in the proportion of the 
former or increases that of the latter reduces the acidity of the 
solution or w^ort and vice versa. The reactions illustrated are 
consequently divided into tw’o groups, according to their influence 
on the acidity of the wort. 

(<i) Resulting in reduction of acidity ^ reactions with carbonates. 

{ 1 ) 2KH2P04-r Ca(HC03)2:^ CaHP04 -f- K2HPO4 -f- H^O -f CO^ 

(2) 4 KH 2 PO 4 + 3CaC03:^Ca3(P04)2 -h 2 K 2 HP 04 3CO^ 

The second equation might represent the reaction w^ith waters 
containing greater quantities of calcium carbonate. It should 
be noted that reduction of acidity is brought about in tw^o ways. 
( 1 ) IBy conversion of the primary salt to secondary, completely or 
in part, and ( 2 ) by removal of some of the phosphate ions by preci- 
pitation as insoluble tertiary salt. The primary phosphates are 
acid salts and the secondary react as basic salts with salts of stronger 
acids- 

(b) Resulting in inervase of acidity, reaction with gypsum. 

( 3 ) 4K2HPO4 4 ~ - 2KH2PO4 -r 

In this case the iilkiilinity produced by tlie secondary potassium 
phosphate is in part removed by precipitation of tertiary calcium 
phosphate and partly by transformation to the acid salt. The 
potassium sulphate lias no effect 011 the acidity. It will be noticed 
that gypsum tends to eou liter balance the alkalinity-producing 
effect of calcium carbonate. The quantity required to produce 
maximum acidity must therefore depend not only' on the ainuimt of 
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secondary phosphate present, that is on the quantity of the malt^ 
but also on the carbonate content of the liquor. 

The presence of magnesium salts in the water complicates the 
chemical changes considerably, on account of the greater solubility 
of the magnesium phosphates and exchanges with calcium. As 
magnesium is almost always present in smaller quantity than 
calcium, the reaction with magnesiunr carbonate tends, according 
to Windiseh, to follow the course represented by equation (1) 
rather than (2). The secondary magnesium phosphate is soluble 
and raises the alkalinity of the wort. Magnesium carbonate also 
makes water more alkaline than an equivalent quantity of calcium 
carbonate. Secondary magnesium phosphate is unstable when 
its aqueous solution is heated and changes to a mixture of tertiary 
phosphate, which is precipitated, and primary phosphate which 
increases the acidity of the solution. On cooling the reaction is 
reversible and the solution becomes more alkaline again. 

(4) Mg,(PO,) 

Further, gypsum reacts with MgHP 04 , precipitating CaHPO^^s 
but the change is by no means quantitative. 

(5) CaSO^ + MgHPO* ^ CaHP04 4- MgS04 

Sodium and potassium carbonates have a much greater effect 
on the reaction of the mash and wort than calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, because the secondary phosphates formed from 
primary phosphate are soluble and alkaline. 

(6) 2 H- ^ K 2 HPO 4 4- -f- -f CO^ 

Among other constituents of the malt which have an mduence 
on the reaction of the mash are salts of weak organic acids and 
aniino*acids. The neutralisation of carbonates by free organic 
acids, particularly in such materials as Enzymic malt, is a case 
in which the hydrogen ion concentration of the mash may be 
niateriall}^ increased, but there are possibilities that some of the 
salts may have an opposite influence. The salts of weak organic 
acids are hydrolysed, particularly at high temperatures, forming 
undissociated acids and strongly alkaline bases. They may also 
act in the manner represented in equation (7) in presence of 
phosphates. 

(7) CaCH^rO^), 2C..H4(OH)COOIv:i:^CaHP(>4 -f K^HPO^ 4- 

(potassium lactate) 
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(837) Effects of Ions in Brewing Liquor. 

If these reactions axe referred to the ions, it will be observed 
that only four of those commonly occurring in water are able to 
modify the equilibrium among the phosphates derived from malt. 
These are COg"^, HCO 3 ', Ca" and Mg“. Explanation of any effects 
produced hy Na\ K’, 804 '^, Cl' or KOg' must be sought in other 
directions - 

COg"' and HCO 3 ' decrease acidity or increase alkalinity, because 
carbonic acid is a weaker acid than phosphoric and in its presence 
the dissociation of the stronger acid is decreased. Carbonates 
diminisli the number of H ions liberated in this dissociation and 
consequently the true acidity of the liquid. That is to say a weak 
acid acts as a base in presence of a stronger acid, as is represented 
in equations ( 8 ) and (9). In the second equation the acids only 
are represented and it should he noted that the w^eak acids are 
practically undissociated, or ionised to a smaller extent. 

<8) 2KH2PO4 - CaH:P04 -t- K2HPO4 4 - H2CO3 

(9) 2(H* + HPO/) HPO4 -j- HP04^ -f- H^COg 

(stroag acid) (wea^ acid) (precipitated) (\reak acid) (decomposed) 

The increase in acidity in presence of g\rpsum and, to a smaller 
extent, in presence of magnesium sulphate, is due to the action 
of the calcium and magnesium ions, as shown in equation ( 10 ) 
derived from equation ( 8 ). The ions concerned in the change in 
reaction are given in ( 10 ). 

tlO) 4(HP04); > :^ 2 (P 04 ) - f HPO 4 " 

(weak acid) (precipitated) (strong acid) 

In this respect magnesium is less efficient than calcium on account 
of the greater solubility of its phosphates. 

Ill the absence of carbonates, the acidifying action of calcium 
ions is limited by the amount of secondary phosphates present, 
but, as already noted, a considerable excess of calcium irould in 
most cases be required to bring the changes to the final state 
represented hy the equation. The action of acidifying and acid- 
reducing ions is, however, additive and. since COg" is twice as 
active in reducing acidity as calcium is in increasing it, allowance 
must be made for anv* carbonates present. 

This additive relation also explains the very harmful effect of 
sodium carbonate in brewing liquor. In this case the acid-reducing 
effect of the CO3'' is not eoiuiterbalaiieed at all, as the sodium ion 
is inactive, and there is no precipitation of tertiary phosphate. 
Sodium carbonate has therefore a gi'cater retarding effect on the 
activity of enzymes than lias an equivalent quantity of calcium 
carbonate. 
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This rule for the individual ions of a salt may be applied to the 
mixture of ions present in brewing liquor and hence the effect 
of the liquor on the reaction of the mash can be deduced by- 
comparing the quantity of calcium and magnesium ions with those 
of CO 3 . The tmit for comparisons of this sort is the millival and 
not the actual weights of calcium, magnesium and carbonate 
present, wiiieh are not in proportion with their equivalent w^eights. 
25 parts per 100,000 of calcium is equivalent to 30 parts per 
100,000 of CO3'' or 61 of HCO3' but 20 parts per 100,000 of calcium 
or 10 niillivals are required to produce as much primary phosphate 
from secondary as 15 parts per 100,000 or 5 millivals of CO 3 , 
convert to secondary. 

(338) Buffer Action of Bicarbonates. 

The foregoing manner of regarding the phosphate reactions has 
emphasised the buffer effect of a nrixture of primary and secondary 
phosphates, the one resisting the action of bases, the other of acids. 
There is in addition the buffer action of the bicarbonates them- 
selves, which keeps the Ph of most waters somewhere between 
neutrality and resists the acidifying effect of hydrogen 

ions. Regarded in this light, equation (9) expresses the buffering 
action of HCO 3 ' against the hydrogen ions liberated from CaB[ 2 P 04 ^ 

thus HCO3' + H‘ H2CO3 

The result is the same, a reduction of hydrogen ion concentration. 
This reaction also explains why addition of a strong acid, such as 
sulphuric, to a carbonate w^ater only produces a very gradual 
change inpn value imtilthe bicarbonate is completely decomposed,, 
after which t here is aii immediate and groat decrease in p^. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LIQUOR ON 
THE CHARACTER OF BEER 

(339) Influence on Flavour. 

Every water capable of increasing the acidity of the mash and 
wort is not Jiecessarily a good brewing liquor, neither can any one 
liquor be expected to be suitable for all types of beer. Require- 
ments vary greatly, as is clearly shown by the use of carbonate 
liquors for the dark aromatic lagers of Mimich, for Dublin stouts 
and for dark, lightly hopped mild ales in general, while a strongly 
gy^pseous liquor appears to be the best for pale ales and a soft 
water for Pilsen lagers. The most advantageous hydrogen ion 
concentration in mash and wort varies with the materials, the 
method of mashing, the hop rate and beer character desired. 
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A carbonate liquor gives an abnormal colour to pale wort and 
darkens tbe beer. The pure yellow, sometimes shading to a 
faintly greenish yellow, of very pale lager beers is changed to a 
reddish tinge. A gypseous liquor reduces the colour of beers 
nraterially. 

The effect of carbonates is particularly mtarked in respect of 
hop flavour. It is a common saying that carbonate waters are 
hop savers, while soft waters are hop wasters in view of the extra 
bitterness brought out by the former with the same hop rate. 
The character of the hop bitter is, however, adversely affected 
as well as increased in intensity by the carbonates. It becomes 
harsh and clinging, for v^hicli reason the carbonate liquors are 
unsuitable for generously hopped bitter beers, though they may be 
useful for more lightly hopped and sweeter beers in which the harsh- 
ness cannot become so prohounced. Liquors with an original 
calcium carbonate content of up to about 20 parts per 100,000 
are widely used for such beers. It is difficult to relate the quantity 
of carbonates to flavour on account of the readiness with which a 
large proportion is removed by boiling before it can influence the 
composition of the wort, Their deleterious influence on hop 
flavour is due to alkalinity, and reduction of the wort by 

gypsum has much to do with the cleaner hop flavour produced in 
its presence. Gypseous waters permit of the use of a considerably 
higher hop rate than is possible with carbonate liquors, and of a 
greater proportion of such strongly flavoured hops as Oregon 
Clusters' without fear of objectionable harshness. 

The influence of the carbonates, gypsum and other salts on 
flavour is due not only to differences in the hop extraction. The 
salts themselves are more or less bitter and, in addition, influence 
the flavour of beer by their varying effects on protein precipitation. 
Gypsum assists coagulation during boiling and cooling and brings 
a cleaner wort to the fermenting vessel than carbonate liquors. 
With these, colloidal particles with adsorbed hop resins remain 
in a state of fine division and pass to the fermenting vessels, 
where some of the resins are dissolved in the wort. Although it 
is found in practice that a reduction in value is favourable to 
precipitation and removal of proteins during boiling and cooling, 
their extraction and disjDersion are also influenced by the ioasof the 
salts. A complete explanation of the effects of different liquors 
on copper break, wort clarification and flavour cannot be based on 
the pH values alone, but must be sought also in other aspects of the 
general properties of colloids. 

(340) Gypsum Requirements. 

It will be recognised that reactions between oaleiuin and 
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magnesium ions of the liquor and phosjDhates of the malt onlj^ 
constitute one factor among a number that ma}^ influence the 
hydrogen ion concentration of the mash and wort. The buffer 
action of the phosphates only appears to be effective over a range 
of values between 5-7 and 7 0 (Hopkins and Kelly ^), although 
the influence of gypsum additions extends below jOn The 

amino-acids and peptones are operative as buffers from 5 -7 to 
Ph Reactions between calcium or magnesium and organic 

acids derived from the malt must also be taken into account, 
while a certain quantity of carbonates remains in solution in the 
wort, increasing the alkalinity. The problem is thus very com- 
plicated but the phosphate exchanges appear to offer the most 
satisfactory theoretical guide yet available on the behaviour of 
different mashing liquors. 

The important question as to how much gypsuna should be 
present in mashing liquor is answered in various ways by brewers 
of different types of beer. The brewer of pale lager holds that 
any benefits that might accrue from increase of acidity are more 
than offset by its deleterious effects on flavour. He obtains the 
necessary adjustment of removal of carbonates. The pale 

ale brewer, who requires a lower in the mash, usually pays less 
attention to the carbonates but coimterbalances their ill effects 
by generous gypsum additions, fearing no depreciation of flavour 
in the infusion mash. The best guide for an ale liquor would appear 
to depend on measurements of the change in the pn value of the 
worts produced by increasing gypsum additions, under the 
conditions existing in the particular brewery. 

The quantity of phosphoric acid deri\^ed from malt and 
dissolved in the wort is very considerable, amounting to about 
2 Ib. of P 2 O 5 per quarter, while the mineral matter in 2 barrels 
of liquor containing 100 grains per gallon would be little more 
than 1 lb. If the secondary phosphates are placed at as low a 
figure as one-tenth of the primary, the malt might yield about 
0 *06% of its weight as secondary phosphates. About 28 grains per 
gallon of gypsum in mashing liquor used at the rate of 2 barrels 
per quarter or 19 grains per gallon if used at the rate of S barrels 
per quarter would apparently suffice to convert all this to primary 
phosphate and tertiary calcium phosphate if equation ( 3 ) actually 
represented the reaction. Hagiies® found in some experimental 
mashes with Englisli malt at the standard rate for extract deter- 
mination that 21 grains per gallon of CaSO 4 produced the maximum 
increase in acidity, froiup^ 5-8 to 5 - 6 . As the specific gravity 
of the worts was only about 1029, it would appear that 42 grains 
per gallon would have been required under similar conditions for 
worts of 1058. 
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The beneficial influence of gypsum on the of the mash is 
apparently limited by tlie quantity of secondary phosphate 
present, but other factors must be taken into consideration. 
A certain quantity is required to counterbalance the opposing 
elfects of carbonates. The results in Table IBO shoiv an increase 
in acidity with 21 grains per gallon of gypsum in absence of 
carbonates with wort of 104S sp. gr. and that 32 grains per gallon 
is just sufflcient in presence of 17 grains per gallon of calcium 
bicarbonate. It may be deduced from the figures for added 
salts, that rather more than two equivalents of gj^-psiim (136 
parts by weight) are required to counterbalance one equivalent 
of calcium bicarbonate or carbonate (81 or i50 parts by weight). 
In practice a slight increase in acidity may be expected when tbe 
quantity of gyjDsum present in the liquor is about twice that of 
the carbonates but there is generally a reduction in the acidity of 
the mash when they are present in equal quantities. Moderate 
gypsum additions in liquor treatment often cause no increase in 
the calcium content of the wort, thougli all the sulphate added 
will be found in solution. 

Calcium chloride added to brewing liquors has a similar effect 
to that of gypsum on the acidity of the mash, in as much as this is 
due to the calcium ions, but its influence on flavour is different. 
This is on account of the chlorine ions which tend to increase the 
fulness of beer but increase the hop bitter. 

(341) Magnesium Salts 

The greater solubility of the magnesium phosphates and 
carbonate in comparison with the calcium salts causes magnesium 
bicarbonate to reduce the acidity of the mash to a greater degree 
than an equivalent quantity oT the calcium salt. The difference 
of opinion between ale and lager brewers in regard to the usefubiess 
of niagiu-siuni salts is as marked as that in respect of gypsum. 
Tiie former generally hold that magnesium sulphate is among the 
essential nutrients of yeast and most liquor treatments contain 
a proportion of this salt, unless the water analysis shows a larger 
quantity of magnesiiini tlian is usual. Lager brew'ers generally 
dread the presence of ruagnesiiiin salts in any' form, on account of 
the greater difliculty of softening waters in which tlicy occur 
and because niagiiesiiini phosphates are more soluble than the 
corresponding calcium salts and only \'ei\v incom[)letely' pre- 
cipitated in the mash. They' thus interfere witiithe desired reduc- 
tion in of tile Wort and do not reduce its buffer content or 
resistance to tlie acidifying action of y'cast during fermentation. 
F'urther, inagnesiuin sulphate has a bitter flarour which iua\' l)e 
ini pleasant if deteetal)]e and its physiological eft'eids are well known, 
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though unlikely to be experienced in other than a beneficial format 
such low concentrations as occur in natural brewing* waters. 

Both these ’views are probably exaggerated. The quantity of 
magnesium contained in malt, yielding 10 to 20 parts of MgO 
per 100,000 of wort of 1050 sp. gr., should he sufficient for the 
nutritional requirements of yeast, but very little information is 
available on. the minimum required by the yeast or the maximum 
permissible to avoid detrimental effects. In this respect liquor 
treatment is almost entirely based on hypothetical considerations 
or on empiricism. Siegfried’s fermentation experiments with 
the worts of Table 180 showed a decrease of mineral matter due 
to assimilation by the yeast and, to a certain extent, on account 
of precipitation. There was a small decrease, amounting 
to about 3%, in the SO 3 content of these worts but 20 % of the 
PjO 5 was removed during fermentation. The magnesium content 
of the -w^orts fell in most cases by between 5 and 8 %, suggesting 
that magnesium is a useful yeast nutrient, but the quantity assimi- 
lated hardly supports the contention that it is necessary to add 
more magnesium sulphate to that already present in the w'ort 
and derived from the malt. 


(842) Buffering of Wort. 

Table 133. — Ixfiuexce op Carbonates and Sulphates on the 
Buffeeiijg op Wort 



P.0, 

grams 

per 

1 00 ml. 


Titration ml. per 1 OO ml. ^vort 

N 10 NaOH 
neutral 

n-'d 

N 10 NaOH 
phenol- 
phthalein 

N 10 HCl 
methyl- 
orange 

Buffers 

Ph 

7-4-2 

Oi^tilied uater 

i 

0- 05030 

6-15 

2 > 

18-0 

5-0 

7 5 

4- 35'7 pts. 1 00.000 CaCfJj 

0-03297 

6-90 

08 

17-0 

S-0 

8-8 

-j- 30 MsCO;, 

0 04130 

6-90 

0-8 

170 

7-0 

7'S 

■f" 36 4 ,, ,, CaSO* 

0-04868 

6-16 

2-0 

19-0 

4-5 

7 3 


C;>*pse(>us liquors reduce the buffering of wort by removal of 
secojidaiw phosphates. As a result the wort offers less resistance 
to the Jiatural increase of acidity during fermentation and gives 
beers with a lower value at racking than worts made with soft 
water or, still more, with carbonate liquors which increase the 
buffering. The beneficial effects of calcium sulphate on the 
acidit\ of the niasli arenot shared equally by magnesium sulphate, 
on account ot the greater solubility of the magnesium phosphates 
and a further result of this solubility is that the buffering power of 
the ’v^ort is not reduced to the same extent by magnesium sulphate 
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as by gypsum. JiiL example, by Liiers and Nishiniiira, of the 
influence of sulphates and carbonates on the buffers of wort is 
given in Table 1B3. In these experiments gypsum had no effect 
on the buffering between 7 and 4 -2 of a wort made from a pale 
lager malt by the Congress method of mashing. Calcium carbonate 
increased the buffering q[iiite considerably but the effect of 
magnesium carbonate was less marked. 

(343) Influence of the Liquor on Enzyme Action. 

One of the most important effects of variations in the of the 
mash caused by different liquors is that on enzyme activity. 
The differences in extract, permanently soluble nitrogen and 
maltose content shown in Tables 127 and 129 are due to this. 
More detailed analyses reveal other variations in wort composition, 
such as in respect of its amino-nitrogen content, all of which can 
he traced to increased or decreased enzymic breakdown of starch, 
protein or other malt constituents. The enzymes concerned are 
most active at different values ranging slightly above and 
below Ph ^ which is well below that of a mash made with distilled 
water. The action of gypsum, which brings the value down 
towards the optima of the enzymes, is consequently favourable 
to their activity, while carbonates, w^hich reduce the acidity of the 
mash, are restrictive. The influence on diastatic conversion of 
starch within the range of acidit}" affected by the liquor is quite 
significant, but the activating effect of increased acidity is consider- 
ably more marked in respect of the proteolytic enzymes. 

In this, as in all other examples of liquor influences traceable 
to changes in value, consideration must be given to the malt 
as well as the water. The actual reaction obtained depends 
also on the composition and acidity of the malt and may be varied 
to some extent by the conditions of mashing. The nature of the 
liquor is thus only one, but an important, factor in wort composition 
and beer character. 

The effects on extract are complicated by the specific gravity 
due to the added salts. A correction cannot, how’ev^er, be made 
merely by deducting the specitie gravity of the liquor from that 
of the wort, on account of the precipitation of phosphates, but an 
approximate correction can be made for the ash of the wort by 
use of the solution divisor S-0, as has been done in Table 134. 
An increase in extract due to organic* matter is then shown in 
the presence of gypsum, while carbonates cause a dcMnite reduction. 
The figures also sliow the vneriations with different malts, in this 
case English malts mashed by tlie Institute of Brewing method, 
giving approximately 10%vvorts, with waters containing 12 to 114 
parts per 100,000 of gv^psuni. 
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Table 134 . — Ee actions between GtYpsum in Liquoe Phosphates 

OF j^fALT AND THE EfFECT ON EnTRAOT 



Extract 


Grams per 

too ml. 









Wort 


Boiled wort 

CaSO« 

CaO 

SO, 

lb. per 
quarter 

Cor- 

rected 

Ash 

PPs 

CaO 

SO* 

PaOs 

% P 5 O 5 
pptd. 




dr\- 

for ash 






MALT A 













— 

— 

9S-7 

95-1 

•1330 : 

-066 

-0060 

•01 72 

0-063 

4-5 

■012 

-0049 

•0071 

99*1 

95-4 

•1320 

•064 

-0080 

•0237 

0-058 

12-1 

•024 

•0099 

■0141 

99-3 

95-8 

•1330 

-059 

-01 24 

-0308 

0-055 

16-6 

-048 

•0198 

•0282 

99-9 

96-1 

•1410 

•055 

-0186 

•0449 

1 0-052 

21-2 

MALT B 



100-3 

96-6 

•1384 

•070 



•068 

2-9 

•038 

•01 56 

■0224 

101-6 

97-7 

•1482 

-063 

— 

— 

' -059 

15-7 

-076 

•0313 

•0447 

: 102-5 . 

98-0 

1 -1670 

•056 

— 

— 

•054 

1 22-9 

-114 

■0470 

•0670 

I 03-4 

98-1 

•1966 

•054 



-050 

1 28-6 


(S^^) Salts in Sparge Liquor. 

The conditions obtaining during sparging are different from those 
d-uxing the earlier part of the mashing process, particularly- in the 
later stages of sparging M'hen the soluble and converted substances 
have been to a large extent removed from the grains. Enzymic 
action then comes practically to an end and the extraction which 
still takes place to a small extent depends greatly’’ on the physical 
action of large volumes of hotter liquor on refractory carbohydrate 
and protein material. These exist in a colloidal state in the grains 
and their peptisation and extraction is facilitated by use of an 
alkaline liquor. At this stage the alkalinity of carbonates in 
the liquor receives little check from phosphates and organic 
buffers, which are more and more completely removed from the 
mash tun as sparging proceeds. As will be shown in a later chapter, 
the substances extracted become more and more detrimental to 
the quality of the \yort. It is therefore essential that a carbonate 
liquor sliould not l>e used for sparging, Avhen its own alkalinity 
becomes the predominant factor in the reaction. Very little is 
known of the effects of other salts during sparging, but increasing 
alkalinity will be shown later to have a very definite influence on 
tlic composition of the wort in duections Avhich practical experience 
has found lead to difficulties in respect of brilliance and stability 
in the beer. It was shown that the alkalinity of a carbonate water 
is due to dissociation of the bicarbonate ion and liberation of 
OH^ ions from water. All reactions attributed to carbonates 
should be referred to the bicarbonate ions, since the salts exist 
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as bicarbonates which are dissociated to give the bicarbonate ion, 
Ca(HC 03)2 :<±: Ca" + 2 HCO 3 ' 

The bicarbonate ion then reacts ^vith water to give carbonic acid, 
which decomposes to H 2 O and CO 2 but leaves the hydroxyl ion 
to produce alkalinity or increase the of the liquid, 

HCO3' 4- H2O -HK H2CO3 + OH' 

(345) Salts of the Alkali Metals. 

The carbonates of potassium and sodium can be shown by 
mashing and boiling experiments to have an even more detrimental 
effect on the colloidal composition of wort and on the hop flavour 
of beer than the corresponding calcium and magnesium salts. 
Apart from these, the salts of the alkali metals, with the possible 
exception of the silicates, have no influence on the "^"alue of the 
wort. Definite information on the behaviour of the small quantity 
of silica or silicates almost invariably present in water is lacking 
but it is probably unfavourable, in so far as the silica may form 
colloidal complexes or reduce the acidity of the mash. It may,, 
however, be mainly precipitated as silica and have no further 
influence on the wort or beer. 

Potassium rarely occurs in more than very small quantity in 
natural brewing waters and its effects are probably similar to those 
of sodium. Its salts are among those made use of in mineral culture 
solutions and it is possible that the small quantity present in some 
brewing liquors is of physiological importance for the yeast. 
Potassium sulphate and chloride are used for this reason in many 
liquor treatments. 

The cliloride and sulphate of sodium, and less frequently of 
potassium, are the most commonly occurring salts of the alkali 
metals. Sodium sulphate is generally believed to giv^e a tendency 
to harsh, hard flavours hut many liquors used with success in 
ale brewing apparently contain a moderate amount of this salt 
or of the ions derived from it. Common salt, if present in or 
added to the liquor in any considerable quantity, increases the 
fulness of mild ales but gives an unpleasant bitter with pale, 
generoush^ hopped beers, A balance may thus be arrived at 
between a desirable increase in fiibiess and unpleasant bitter 
flavour, \'aryiiig with the materials used, the gravity of the 'wort 
and other constituents of the liquor. For top fermentation 
beers with moderately hard liquors, 10 parts per 100,000 of 
sodium chloride may generally he fovmd desirable, Aritli quantities 
ranging through 20 to 30 parts per 100,000 for mild ales and up 
to as luuch as 50 parts per 100,000 for full-flavauTed dark ales 
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or stouts. Quantities in excess of this are liable to interfere 
with fernientation. 

Nitrates usually occur only in very small quantity in brewing 
liquors. They are generally held to be detrinaental to the health 
of yeast, whether existing in the form of salts of the alkali or alkaline 
earth metals. Experiments have been recorded by W. and F. 
Windiseh,« with 1-7, 4*3 and 17 parts per 100,000 of ISTOs in 
which it was found that the added nitrate had no appreciable 
influence on the attenuation in bottom fermentations during the 
first t-wo or three days but, afterwards, their deleterious influence 
became more and more marked. With top fermentations the 
effects were pronounced in 16 to 18 hours owing to the higher 
temperatures. The poisonous effect is ascribed to reduction of 
nitrates to nitrites, or of to NOg. No practicable method 
for removing nitrates from brewing waters exists and liquors con- 
taining more than 3*5 to 5 parts per 100,000 of NOg should be 
regarded with suspicion, although many hard waters containing 
appreciably more are used with success. The yeast, however, 
frequently takes on a more or less oval shape after a few generations 
in worts brewed from liquors containing 5 to 10 parts per 100,000. 
The safest course to pursue when such liquors must he used is to 
obtain a change of yeast as soon as deterioration or defects in 
fermentation become apparent. 

(346) Physiological Effects of the Salts. 

Apart from their influence on flavour, the salts have a con- 
siderable influence on the physiological effects of beer as a beverage. 
A certain quant it of salts is essential in a thirst -quenching beverage 
to replace those secreted from the body in perspiration. To 
these the salts in the liquor, particularly sodium chloride, must 
contribute, as well as those extracted from the malt, but it is not 
possible to specify desirable quantities. The calcium and 
magnesium salts, whether derived from the liquor or the malt, 
and the important quantities of potassium and phosphates from 
the latter no doubt contribute helpfully to the mineral nutritional 
requirements of the human body, as they so definitely do to those 
of yeast. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BREWING LIQUORS 
(347) Carbonate Ratio. 

\ariations in the total quantity of salts dissolved in the liquor 
have a most important influence on the character of beers. This 
must consequently be taken into accoxmt in a classification 
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intended to serve as a guide to the suitability of natural water 
supplies for different types of beer. For this purpose waters may 
first be divided according to their total solids ; those containing 
up to about 10 parts per 100,000 including the best liquors for 
pale lager beers of Pilsen type. Waters with more than 20 parts 
per 100,000 of total solids may be regarded as hard. The typical 
waters of Burton-on- Trent , Dortmimd, Dublin and Munich come 
in this division. They contain comparatively small quantities 
of salts other than the snlphates and carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium and, apart from their total solids, are characterised 
best hy their carbonate ratios^ (Ca*‘ -f Mg*'): COa"". 

In the absence of appreciable quantities of sodium, chloride or 
nitrate, the difference bet^veen the two sides of the ratio represents 
the qtiantity of sulphate ions present. Thus 100 : 100 means that 
the water contains calcium and magnesium carbonates only, or 
that the carbonate, actually bicarbonate ions, are present in 
quantity equiv^alent to the sum of the calcium and magnesium ions. 
100 : 50 means that the deficit of carbonate ions is made up by 
sulphate ions and that the water contains equivalent quantities 
of carbonates and sulphates or weights of CO 3'*' and SO 4'' in the 
proportion 80 : 48 . In many other brewing liquors the error in- 
volved in this classification is not great, as the comparatively small 
quantities of chloride and nitrate present are balanced by sodium. 

It follows from the reduction in the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the mash and wort produced by a liquor containing calcium 
carbonate or bicarbonate only that the acid-depressing power of 
one equivalent of COs'^ or HCO3'’ is greater than the acidifying 
power of one equivalent of Ca" , Hence a liquor characterised by 
a carbonate ratio of 100 : 100 is an acid-reducing liquor. A liquor 
containing a considerabR^ higher proportion of calcium or less 
carbonate is required to increase the acidity of the mash over that 
produced by distilled water. Generally a lower carbonate ratio 
than 100 : 50 is required. The occurrence of magnesium in varying 
quantity alters the properties of the liquor to some extent and 
consequently the rat io C’a : Mg could, with advantage, also be given. 
This relinenient is nat, liovvewr, adopted in the suggested classi- 
tication. It appears from the analyses given in Tables 135 and 
that increase in carbonate ratio broadly corresponds witli decrease 
in total solids, and no attempt is n lade to group tlie w<iters according 
to their total solids, but this must be taken into account when 
an attempt is made to judge the probable effect of any liquor on 
beer elxaraeter. 

Tlierc must be considerable ujucertainty in regard to the effects 
of the liquor ions 011 the of the mash on account of the com- 
plicated nature of tiie phosphate reactions and presciiee of other 
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malt constituents -wliicli influence it. Consequently the ratio of 
the active ions found by analysis can only provide a rou^h guide 
to the probable influence of the liquor and its actual effect under 
specified conditions must be found by trial. The removal of a 
large and rather indefinite proportion of the calcium and magnesiiiiu 
carbonates by boiling previous to mashing also involves complica- 
tions, which are not easy to allow for. 

The presence of salts of the alkali metals, sodium and potassium, 
in quantity greater than is balanced by Cl' and NO3' disturbs the 
carbonate ratio by displacing Ca“ and Mg"' by !N"a* and K* and 
may materially increase the indicated by it. Excessive 

quantities of sodium and potassium also materially influence 
the character of the beer produced, as do comparatively large 
proportions of Cl' or 'NO/, Waters containing these ions, 
represented by sodium chloride, nitrate, sulphate and carbonate, 
in quantities greater than those given in the typical analyses of 
brewing liquors have consequently been separated in groups less 
suitable for brewing. 


Tablb 135. — Classotcation- op H a rd BsEwmo Waters 
(PAETS PEE 100,000) 



Car- 

bonate 

ratio 

Total 

solids 

Na 

Mg 

Ca 

NO, 

Cl 

SO 4 

COa 

Geological 

formation 

GROUP A. 











1. Bnrton-ou-Trent 

13 

219-2 

4-6 

8-2 

51-2 

4-3 

67 

130-1 

14-1 

Neuper marl 

2- Burton-on- Trent 

25 

122-6 

3-0 

6-2 

26-8 

3-1 

3-6 

65-8 

14‘1 

Gravel beds 

5. Burton-ooi-Trent 

39 

81-1 

4-3 

5-8 

15-6 

3-0 

7 3 

29-3 

13-8 


4 . Bedfordshire 

49 

78-8 

6-0 

0-9 

19-0 

4-8 

31 

30-0 

15-0 

Lias 

GROUP B. 











5 . Co. Durham . . 

>4 

76-5 

7-4 

3-5 

14-4 

1 -2 

11-4 

21-1 

16-5 

Magnesian Limestone 

6- Dortmund 

60 

101-2 

6-9 

2-3 

26-0 

— 

107 

28-3 

27-0 

7 . Gloucestershire 

60 

67-8 

4-5 

4-0 

13-6 

0-3 

3-6 

23-5 

18-3 

Magnesian Limestone 

8 . Bedfordshire . . 

66 

35-5 

4-6 

0-8 

13-9 

0-6 

3-0 

17-6 

15-0 

Oolites 

GROUP C. 











Lancashire . . 

6 S 

61-5 

3-9 

4-5 

12-1 

0-3 

67 

14-0 

20-0 

New Red Sandstone 

10. Lincolnshire 

69 

45-8 

3-4 

0-4 

12-2 

4-0 

3-0 

9-6 

12-2 

Lower Oolite 

1 1- Edinliargh 

70 

80-0 

9-2 

3-6 

14 0 

3-1 

6-0 

23-1 

21-0 

Old Red Sandstone 

i 2. Yorkshire 

77 

41-2 

2-3 

1-7 

10-5 

1-8 

3-0 

6-6 

15-3 

New Red Sandstone 

f 3 . Lancashire 

78 

24-7 

1-6 

1-4 

5-5 

1-7 

2-4 

2-9 

9-2 


1 4. Berkshire 

80 

30-3 

0-5 

0-9 

10-0 

0-5 

3-6 

0-6 

14-2 

Chalk 

GROUP D, 











I 5. Gloucestershire 

85 

27-7 

0-9 

0-6 

8-8 

I-O 

i -6 

2-4 

12-4 

Lias 

1 6. London M.W.B. 

85 

32-0 

2-4 

0-4 

9-0 

0-3 

1-8 

5-8 

12-3 


17. Nottinghamshire 

85 

24-6 

1-2 

3-2 

3-6 

0-2 

I -6 

3-4 

11-4 

New Red Sand^‘~-ru? 

! 8 . Surrey . . 

86 

29-7 

1-6 

0-2 

9-3 

2-6 

2-3 

1-4 

12-3 

Chalk 

1 9 . Hertfordshire 

92 

44-6 

3-8 

0-7 

11-8 

3-2 

3-5 

4-5 

17-1 


GROUP E. 

20. Munich, Dublin 

97 

27-3 

0-1 

1-9 

8-1 

0-3 

0-1 

0-5 

16-5 


21- Lancashire 

100 

23-9 

2-7 

1-4 

4-4 

0-9 

1-7 

2-7 

10-1 

New Red San.^stone 

22. Lancashire 

100 

38-4 

1-9 

3-4 

8-4 

— 

1-7 

1-8 

21-2 

- 
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It will be noticed that the hard brewing liquors -classified in 
Tables 135 and 136 in accordance with their carbonate ratios fall in 
groups around the type liquors giwen in Chapter XYIII. This 
ratio is consequently very significant as an indication of the purpose 
for which the liquor is suitable. A low proportion of CO3", in 
absence of undue quantities of sodium chloride or nitrate, typifies 
a pale ale liquor, while a carbonate ratio approaching 100 ; 100 
indicates that the water is suitable for dark mild ales, dark lager 
or stouts. Other liquors are intermediate in character and their 
position in the classification suggests the type of beer they would 
produce and the nature of the treatment they would require for 
pale ales. 

Table 136. — Hypothetical Salts int BsEwiifG Watebs 


(fabts pee 100,000) 



Carbonates 

Sulphates 

Chlorides 

Nitrates 


Ca 

Mg 

Na 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

Ca 

Mg 

JCa 

GKOUP A. 













J . Burton-on-Trent 

23-5 

— 

— 

1 42-1 

37-2 

— 

— 

2-9 

7-6 

— 

— 

6-0 

2 - Baxton>oii>Trent 

23-5 

— 

— 

59-2 

300 

_ 

— 

1*0 

4-7 

— 

— 

4-2 

3 . Burton-on-l-rent 

23-0 

— 

— 

21-8 

17-4 

_ 

— 

5-7 

6-4 

— 

— 

6-8 

4. Bedfordshire 

250 

— 


30-6 

4-7 

6-9 

— 

— 

5-1 


— 

. 6-6 

GKOUP B. 













3 . Co. Durham 

27-5 


— 

11-6 

16-2 


— 

1 *0 

17-5 

— 

— 

1-7 

6. Bortxaand 

45-0 

— 

— 

27-2 

11-4 

— 

— 

— 

17-5 

— 

— 

— 

7 . Gloucestershire .. 

30-5 

— 

— 

4-8 

19-8 

6-4 

— 

— 

5-9 

— 

— 

0-4 

8. Bedfordshire 

25-0 

— 

— 

13-3 

3-9 

7-5 

— 

— 

4.9 

— 

— 

0-8 

CROUP C. 













9. Lancashire 

30-4 

2-4 

— 

— 

17-5 

— 

— 

M 

9-7 

— 

— 

0-4 

10. Limcolashire 

22-0 

— 

— 

11-6 

1-7 

— 

— 

— 

5-0 

— 

— 

3-5 

1 1 . Ediotiargb 

35*0 

— 

— 

— 

18-0 

12-8 

— 

— 

10-0 

— 

— 

4-2 

]2. Yorkshire 

25-5 

— 

— 

1-0 

7-3 

— 

— 

0-8 

4-0 

— 

— 

25 

13 . Lancashire 

13'8 

1-3 

— 

— 

3-6 

— 

— 

1-2 

2-5 

— 

— 

2-3 

i4. Berkshire 

23*6 

— 

— 

0-9 

— 


0-8 

3-5 

0-8 


— 

0-7 

GROUP D. 













1 5. Gloucestershire . , 

20*7 

— 

— 

1-8 

1-4 

— 

— 

1-1 

1-3 

— 

— 

1 -4 

16. LoiiaottM[.W.B. .. 

20-5 

— 

— 

2-7 

1-8 

3-6 

— 

__ 

2-9 

_ 

— 

0-4 

17. Nottinghamshire 

9-0 

8-4 

— 

— 

3-9 

0-4 

— 

— 

2-6 

— 

— 

0-3 

1 8 . Surrey 

20-5 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

I -6 

0-4 

1-6 

— 

— 

3-6 

IQ. Hertfordshire 

28-5 

— 

— 

14 

3*4 

1-1 

— 

— 

5-8 

— 

... 

4'4 

GROUP E. 






1 







20. Mnuich, Dublin . . 

20-1 

6-2 

... 

-- 

0-7 

1 

— 

0-2 

— 

— 


0-4 

2 1 . Lancashire 

21-0 

11-9 

— 


— 

2-6 

— 

— 

2-8 

— 

— 

— 

22. Lancashire 

11-9 

4.9 


■ 


4-0 

— 

— 

2-8 

— 

— 

1 ■: 


( 348 ) Less Satisfactory Brewing Liquors. 

In many cases it is necessary to make use of liquors containing 
an excess of certain ions which militate against their general 
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utility and give the beer some special character or make treatment 
difficult. Many of these would fall in the groups specified in 
Table 135, were it not for the high proportion of sodium salts or 
excessive quantities of chlorine. The latter variation does not 
necessarily alter the carbonate ratio, since chlorine is generally 
accompanied by sodium. The nitrates stand in a rather different 
category, since they may, in comparatively small quantity, present 
a serious objection to waters which would otherwise be classed as 
excellent brewing liquors. Peaty moorland waters may also, 
after purification, closely resemble the Pilsen water. A short 
description of some of the commoner types is given in Table 137. 


Table 1 S 7 . — Liquors Presextiijg some Diepiculties m Brewing- 


Saline eompovsition 


Uses 


Geological 

formations 


Q) Sodium sulphate waters. Containing a liigli 
proportion of SO* with Na predominantly present. 
Difiiculty in treatment in that sodium is not re- 
movable. Plavonr of beers not so attractive as 
with calcium, salts. 

<H) Allcalint tmters. Containing mainly sulphate 
and carbonate of sodium with smaller proportions 
of Ca and Cl. Cannot be successfully treated for 
pale ales. 

(I) Nitrate xoaters. Containing' in excess of 
about 6 parts per 100,000, usually -with Na. In 
many cases waters containing beWeen 5 and 10 
parts per 100,000 of are snccessfully used 

for pale and mild ales when Ca : COj ratio is high. 
In other cases the yeast suffers. 

{Jl Salt u'Gfers with high proportions of NaCl. 
Other constituents vary. Detrimental to fermen- 
tat ion if IsaCl is in excess of 50 paits per 100,000. 

(K) Featy moorland waters. Very soft, but some- 
times brown with organic matter and rather acid. 
Use depends on pnirity and ease of treatment. 


General 


Stout 

(sweet) 


General 


Tull mild ales 
and stouts 

General 


Lias 


Ohall^ under 
London 
Tertiaries 

Chalh 


Sea coast or near 
salt deposits.ia 
Trias, etc. 

Surface waters. 
Millstone grit 
etc. 


Table 138 . — Axalvses of VVArERs of Less Satisfactory Types 


(parts per 100,000) 



lotal 

Sulidf; 

.Na 

and 

K 

Mg 

Ca 

NO 3 

Cl 

SO, 

CO, 

CO 3 

ratio 

Geological 

fomiation 

|. Burioi:-o:!-'J le-nt 

191 -3 

23-9 

4 -S 

32-4 


24-8 

92 2 

13-2 

22 

L. Keuper 

2 . Cheiliirt- , , 

46-2 

8-1 

2-0 

6-4 

0-6 

24-1 

1 -4 

3-6 

25 ' 

New Red Sandstone 

3 - C hesiiiie . . 

22-0 

1-6 

1-6 

4-2 

0-6 

7-5 

2-0 

4 5 

44 

,, ,, ,, 

4. N'orthainptoiishire 

64-7 

18 6 


3-6 

— 

9-3 

30-2 

3-0 

53 

Lias 

5. Fedfurtlshire 

49-7 

1-9 

0-3 

14-7 

9-7 

3-9 

3-0 

14-2 

62 

Chalk 

b. Norfolk 

29-0 

1*3 

0-3 

8-5 

4-4 

2-8 

3-0 

8-7 

63 

Chalk 

7. T3urtori on-Trent 

68-2 

10 8 

1 2-6 

10-4 

— 

11-4 

16-8 

16-2 

73 

Bunter 

8 . Lancashire , . 

66-8 

10- e 

3-5 

9-4 

0-3 

7-3 

U-] 

21 -6 

94 


9. Siirrey 

3ld 

4-3 

2-1 

4-9 

— 

2-7 

3-2 

13-9 

1 10 

Chalk 

2 0. London 

47-2 

9*9 

2-0 

5-3 

0-7 

6-1 

7-6 

15-6 

122 

Ch alk iwitder Tertiaries 

tl- Northants. 

. 64-2 

14-5 

10 

B.4 

r 

6-4 

U-4 

i 

10-5 

130 

Lias 
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Aiialyses of \vaters of each of the groups referred to and of 
others intermediate in com.position are included in Tables 138 and 


Table 139 . — Hytothutical Salts in Watebs 
(parts per 100,000) 



Carbonates 

Sulphates 

Chlorides 

Nitrates 


Ca 

Mg 

Na /K 

Ca 

Mg 

Nfa /K 

Ca 

Mg 

Na - 

Ca 

Mg 

Na /K 

]. Burton-on-Trent 

22-0 



_ 

80-2 

24-0 

24-1 





40-9 

__ 



2. Cheshire 

6-0 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

9-4 

8-1 

19-9 

— 

— ! 

0-9 

3. Cheshire 

7-5 

— 

— 

2-7 

— 

— 

1-1 

1 6-2 

8-5 

— 

— 

0-8 

-4. Northamptonshire 

5-0 

— 

— 

5-5 

— 

! 38-9 

— 

— 

15-3 

— 

— 

— 

5. Bedfor<ishire . . 

23-7 

— 

— 

7 1 

— 


6-1 

— 

— 

3-8 

2-1 

7 0 

Norfolk 

14*5 

— 

— 

4-3 

— 

— 

3-9 

mmm 

— 

— 

1-0 

4-9 

7. Burtoa-on-Treiit 

26-0 

0-8 

— 

— 

; 12-0 

mmmi 

— 

— 

18-7 

— 

— 

— 

S. Lancashire 

23-6 

1 10'4 

— 

— 

2-8 

17-6 

— 

— 

12-1 

— 

— 


9. Surrey , . 

12-3 

7-3 

23 

— 

— 

4-7 

— 

— 

4-4 

— 

— 

— 

1 (J. London 

13-2 

‘ 6-9 

4-9 

— 

— 

11‘2 

— 

— 

10-0 

— 

— 

0*9 

j 1. Northants. 

21-0 

3-4 

8-0 



21-3 



10-5 

— 

— 

— 


The carbonate ratio of the deep bore water from Burtoii-on- 
Trent, No. 1 in Table 138, is very low but it contains a high propor- 
tion of sodium chloride and more sodium sulphate than is shown 
in the water given as typical of pale ale liquors. It would tend to 
give fuller mild ales but a harshness with highly hopped beers. 
The Biinter water from the same town, No. 7, resembles No. 1 in 
the high proportion of sodium salts, actually a greater percentage 
of the total solids than in the much harder Lower Keuper water. 

No. 8 is also fro nr the Bunter formation, but from a place sonre 
70 miles from Burton. The two waters have very much in 
common, differing mainly in the higher proportion of carbonate 
and correspondingly reduced sulphate and chloride in the 
Lancashire Aratei% giving the latter a higher carbonate ratio. A 
similar corrrespondence exists between the waters Nos. 1 and 9 
in Tables 135 and 130. The chief difference in these is in their 
gypsum content. This makes a material difference in their 
brewing properties, but the Lancashire water is a very good brewing 
liquor and could \ery readily be built up by addition of gypsum 
and a smaller quantity of magnesium sulphate to resemble the 
Burton water as nearly as thought desirable. 


Saline Waters. 

The two waters from Cheshire, Nos. 2 and 3 in Table 138, 
ill her niairily in the quantities of chlorides they contain and it may 
be noted that the clilorine has to be distributed between calcium, 
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magnesium and sodium in an attempt to represent the saline 
constituents. Waters of this type produce firll mild ales, the flavour 
depending on the quantity of chlorides present. 

(35D) Nitrate-coxitaining Waters. 

Nos. 5 and 6 contain rather high proportions of nitrates, typical 
of many waters from the chalk in various parts of the country. 
Little difficulty is to be anticipated from liquors with analyses 
corresponding to No. 6 . They would probably prove satisfactory 
for running beers and could readily 'be treated for pale ales. 
No. 5 , however, cantains definitely too much nitrates. Liquors of 
this type may lead to yeast degeneration and necessitate frequent 
changes of pitching yeast. 

(351) Sodium Sulphate Waters. 

No. 4 contains a very high proportion of sodium sulphate, 
which is difficult to deal with except by addition of calcium ions 
in the form of calcium chloride, a treatment which, in this case, 
'would unduly raise the chlorine content. The benefit of such 
treatment for pale ales would be problematical and could only 
he judged by results, since there is no theoretical guidance to be 
relied on. In such waters as this the carbonate ratio is abceady 
low and would not be greatly reduced by boiling, but probably a 
small addition of calcium ions would be advantageous to complete 
the phosphate reactions in the mash tun in a way that appears 
desirable for pale ales. 

(352 ) Alkaline Waters. 

This group is represented by Nos. 9, 10 and 11 , all from the 
London area. In these the excess of CO 3 is balanced by sodium 
and with the sodium carbonate there usually occur both sodium 
sulphate and chloride in considerable quantities. FormerK' 
liquors of this type were considered suitable for the production 
of s'vveet stouts and they can no doubt be used for this purpose with 
success, but they are now regarded as most objectionable brewing 
liquors on account of their high alkalinity. They are not suitable 
for pale ales but a method of treatment with linre and acid for 
mild ales is given in Section 369. 

(353) Summary. 

The influence of the liquor on the character of beer brewed with 
it is attributed to the quantity and nature of the dissolved salts 
or their ions and the reactions between them and various constitu- 
ents of the malt and hops. Reactions of calcium and magnesium 
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witli phosphates derived from the inalt lead to an increase in the 
acidity of the mash which has an activating influence on starch- 
converting, proteolytic and other enzymes. Reactions between 
the bicarbonate or carbonate ions and hlie phosphates reduce the 
acidity of the nrash and restrict the activity of the enzymes. The 
increase of acidity has other beneficial effects on the coagulation of 
proteins during boiling, on the brilliance of the beer and on the 
hop flavour, while reduction of acidity has harmful effects on the 
colloidal state of various constituents of the beer and on the hop 
flavour. Calcium ions, whether derived from gypsum, calcium 
bicarbonate or calcium chloride, are consequently beneficial in 
their effects, while the carbonates are generally detrimental if 
present in more than small quantity. Magnesium operates in a 
similar maimer to calcium, with certain differences attributable to 
the greater solubility of its carbonate and phosphates. Chlorides 
affect hop flavour and nitrates are harmful to yeast. 

The quantity of salts found desirable for differeiit types of 
beer varies greatly. A very hard water with a high proportion of 
gypsum is generally preferred for pale ales. A very soft water is 
desirable for pale lagers. Moderately hard liquors containing 
carbonates almost exclusively are best for full mild ales, dark 
lagers and stouts. The sodium salts are im desirable if present in 
comparatively ‘large proportions. The sulphate is detrimental to 
flavour, the chloride in moderate quantity gives fulness but 
a harsh flavour with strongly hopped beer, the carbonate is very 
harmful on accoimt of its effect in reducing the acidity of the mash. 
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CHAPTER XX 


LIQUOR TREATMENT 

WATER SOFTENING 
AND DECARBONATION 

(354) Water Purification and Treatment. 

It is rarely that any sort of purification, other than filtration 
of suspended particles or removal of snrall quantities of iron or of 
free CO 2 , which causes damage to iron pipes and tanks, is required 
■with brewery water supplies. The iron and CDj are generally 
removed during softening or other treatment but can he dealt 
with by aeration. By liquor treatment is understood the addition 
of such salts as are lacking in the ra-w supply or removal of others 
that occur in excessive quantity, ■with the object of adjusting the 
composition of the liquor to that most suitable for the type of 
beer brew'ed. It usually means imitation of the best natural 
bre^^ving waters, so that the additions are never more than small 
in quantity. The partial removal of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates is generally an essential part of liquor treatments and 
in many' cases the only treatment required. Boiling is expensive 
and generally uirnecessary for sterilisation with the pure supplies 
almost everywhere available, but it is the most satisfactory process 
for the hard gypseous waters, such as those of Biirton-on-Trent. 
The less costly process of precipitation with linre has been almost 
universally adopted in lager breweries, where the object is to 
obtain a very soft liquor for beers of Pilsener type. The removal 
of carbonates is referred to as decarbonation. 

(355) Decarbonation by Boiling. 

The ions in solution in a carbonate water are HCO 3 ' and Ca“ 
or Ng". The bicarbonate ions are converted into CO 3 " and uii- 
dissociated H^O and COj by boiling, but removal of the car- 
bonates by precipitation in this way, according to the equation : 

CaiHCOj), = CaCOs -}- H,0 + COg 

is never complete on account of the slight solubility of CaCOj 
and the much gi'eater solubility of MgCOs. Their solubilities 
vary with the temperature but that of calcium carbonate may be 
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taken as about 2-2 parts per 100,000 at ordinary temperatures, 
■while magnesium carbonate is soluble in cold water to the extent 
of about 10 parts per 100,000, but is rather less soluble at higher 
temperatures, so that boiling under pressure is more effective in 
precipitating it. The calcium carbonate content of water is rarely 
reduced below 4 or 5 parts per 100,000 and may remain at lO 
or 20 parts per 100,000 after boiling for half an hour under atmo- 
spheric pressure, while the magnesium carbonate content may show 
very little reduction. The relative proportions of calcium, 
magnesium and sodium present materially affect the equilibrium 
reached. Increase of the calcium ratio by addition of calcium 
chloride or sulphate increases the precipitation of calcium carbonate 
in presence of magnesium and sodium, but very variable results are 
obtained with different waters. The solubility of magnesium 
carbonate makes it necessary to convert it into the almost insoluble 
hydroxide by chemical means, when as complete removal as possible 
is required for boiler or other purposes. 

The carbonates of both calcium and magnesium are much more 
completely removed by boiling under pressure with constant 
agitation. A very efficient and economical decarbonation is 
secured by use of special plant described by Siau, ^ in wffiich it is 
possible, by adoption of the principle of recuperative heating, 
to reduce the quantity of calcium carbonate from between 14 and 
IS parts per 100,000 to 2*5 without sensibly greater steam con- 
sumption than is necessary to raise the temperatm'e of the water 
to 150^^ Falir. for mashing. The plant for dealing Avith 100 barrels 
of water per hour consists of 5 boiling tanks heated by steam coils 
and operated under a pressure of 5 lb. The raAv water is pumped 
tiirough a heat exchanger of the ParafloA^ type, in the first section 
of Avhicli it is heated by outflowing boiling water, in the second 
by steam given off from the boiling elements and in the third part 
or superheater, its temperature is raised to about 220® Fahr. 
The boiling dccarl)onated liquor flows from the tanks by gravity 
throiigli the heat exchanger, where it is cooled to 150^ Fahr. for 
mashing and heats the incoming raw water from 50® to 110"^ Fahr. 
Any additions of caleium sulphate or chloride required to complete 
Ihe liquor treatment are made before boiling, in order to reduce the 
solubility of calcium carbonate and assist in the removal of 
magnesium and sodium biear bonates. The boiling time is reduced 
to about 15 minutes under a pressure of 5 lb. ^ 

Fig. 60 illustrates an automatic arrangement on the Richter 
system. In this the carbonates arc precipitated by agitation 
with steam at a comparatively high pressure in a closed A^essel, 
which may- be 22 feet long by 3 ft. 6 in. diameter for an output 
of about 2,000 gallons an hour. Steam is admitted to this decar- 
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bonating drum at a pressure of 60 lb. per square inch tbrough an 
ecceatrically arranged inlet tube fitted with special nozzles. The 
water is kept in a state of turbulence at between 260° and 300° 
Fahr. by m/^ans of bafBe plates. The heated water is passed, 
after filtration in a closed vessel, through a counter-current heat 
exchanger where it is cooled to mashing temperature and heats 
the incoming raw -water. The pressure filter is of the normal 
closed sand and gravel type and is cleansed periodically with cold 
water and compressed air. The precipitated carbonates are 
delivered from it to a sludge drum. 



Fig. 60 


AUTOMATIC DECARBONATENG PLANT 


(S5S) Decarbonation by Addition of Lime. 

Removal of calcium carbonate by addition of lime at ordinary 
temperatures is satisfactory -with "svaters which contain only a 
small piopoxtioii of magnesium, salts. It is cheaper than boiling 
but the space required is great, particularly if a number of large 
tanks are necessary to maintain a continuous supply of softened 
liquor. The lime water reagent should be made by vigorously 
stirring excess of pure quick lime, free from iron and silica, in water 
imtil as much as possible is dissolved. The undissolved lime is 
allowed to settle and oiity clear lime water drawn off for use. 
This may be mixed with the bulk of raw water by means of com- 
pressed air. After at least 10 hours and preferably 48 hours, during 
which 80% of the precipitated carbonate settles, the liquor is 
passed through sand filters, where the reaction is speeded up greatly 
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should it not have beea completed in the tanks, to the liquor tanks 
with its hardness reduced to 4° Clark (grains per gallon CaCOg). 

The chief reactions involved when the calculated quantity of a 
saturated solution of pure lime is added are : 

CO 2 Ca(OH)2 == CaCOa + H^O 
Ca(HC 03)2 Ca(OH)2 = 2CaC03 2 H 2 O 

Mg(HC 03)2 + Ca(OH )2 = MgC 03 CaCOg 

MgCOs -f Ca(OH) 2 . = Mg(OH)a CaCO^ 

MgSO^ -f Ca(OH)2 = Mg(OH)2 CaSO^ 

In practice the reactions are never complete, the equilibriuxn 
varying according to the presence of free COg, the solubility of 
CaCOg and MgCOg and the ratio of calcium, magnesium and sodium 
ions, while the maximum precipitation requires some 2 or B 
hours. It is also difficult to avoid a slight excess or deficit of 
lime, but the hardness can be reduced to between 5® and Clark. 
An increase in the calcium ratio by addition of calcium chloride 
leads to a more complete precipitation of calcium carbonate, as 
in the boiling process. If sand filters are not employed there is 
risk of carrying some of the precipitate to the mash tun, where it 
acts adversely to the desired reduction of pn- Precipitated 
calcium carbonate settles in about 3 hours in a tank, but particles 
to the extent of about 1 grain per gallon remain suspended and 
care should be taken to prevent any larger quantity finding its 
way to the mash tim. 

The solubility of CaO in water is about 1 *36 grams per litre or 
"95 grains per gallon, but usuaEy only between 80 and 90 grains 
per gallon will #ssolve. The quantity of CaO in solution can be 
found by titrating 50 ml. with 'N j 10 HCl, using phenol-phthaleia 
as indicator. 50 ml. of the w'ater to be softened is titrated in a 
similar way with methyl orange as indicator. The quantity of 
CaO in grams per litre or grains per gallon in the lime water or in 
the water to be treated is found by multiplying the number of ml. 
of decuiorinal acid required by 0-056 or 0-392 respectively. For 
each grain or gram foimd in a gallon or hectolitre of the water, 
it is necessary to add one grain or one gram to that volume of 
the water. IVom this and the known strength of the lime water, 
the volume of the latter in gallons or litres can be calculated. Thus 
if the lime water was found to contain 80 gi'ains per gallon of CaO 
and the water to be treated 16 grains per gallon, 

16 ~ 80 or t gallon of lime water would be required for 
each gallon of water to be treated . 

Since an excess of lime water is harmful, it is essential to test the 
softened water by addition of a few drops of phenol-phthalein to 
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a small sample. No red coloim should be produced. If excess 
is found, more of the mitreated water must be added. 

On accoimt of the inefficiency of this process, particularly in 
presence of magnesium bicarbonate, many brewers of pale lager 
beer find it ad^^isable to compensate for the excess of bicarbonate 
left in the water after softening by adding an equi\^alent quantity 
of gypsum. 

Intermittent systems of the type described are accurate when 
carefully controlled, but automatic plants requiring much less tank 
capacity are available. In these, continuous additions of accurately 
measured quantities of lime water are made by mechanical means 
and the treated liquor filtered. By the introduction of waste 
steam such plants can be used for hot softening with increased 
efficiency. The reaction may be hastened and made more complete 
b^^ the catalytic action of suitable contact masses. For this 
purpose some of the precipitate from a previous softening may be 
mixed with subsequent softenings, in which it will act as the 
necessary nucleus for precipitation. By combination of thorough 
mixing and use of a catalyst, the time of reaction can be reduced 
from 2 or 3 hours to between 7 and 10 minutes, while the quantity 
of magnesium removed wiU be increased. 

Removal of magnesium by conversion to magnesium hydroxide 
requires a considerable excess of lime and increase of the 
of the treated liquor to 10 *5 or 11, which would not be suitable 
for brewing. Two methods are available for overcoming this 
difficulty. In one excess of lime water may be added to the whole 
of the water, followed by neutralisation with COg or lactic acid, 
but this has the disadvantage that great care is#equired to avoid 
acidification or excess of COg, which is corrosive to iron. The other 
method introduced in America is known as the split process.’^ 
In this, sufficient saturated lime water is added to remove the 
magnesium as hydroxide or basic carbonate in part only of the 
liquor. The strongly alkaline treated water is then added to the 
remainder of the raw liquor to precipitate the bicarbonate of 
calcium. This process obviously does not remove all the 
magnesium, since most of the latter present in the second portion 
of the raw liquor would remain in solution but if, for example, 

I of the water were first treated and then added to the remaining 
I, 62 -5% of tlie magnesium would be removed. 

(3b7) Base Exchange System of Softening. 

This system is used in some breweries for the removal of small 
quantities of calcium and magnesium but it is only suitable for 
waters of low or very moderate hardness or for removal of small 
quantities of calcium and magnesium after a preliminary softening 
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with lime. This double treatment has the adTantage that risk 
of alkalinity from excess of lime is avoided but at the expense of 
adding two molecules of sodium salt for each molecule of alkaline 
earth salt removed, for which reason it is unsuitable for use with 
hard waters. The following equation shows that aU lime and 
magnesium salts and not only the carbonates are removed by a 
process of ‘‘ base exchange.’’ 

]S[a20(Ala03 -48102 ^H^O) -f- CaC^ CaOCAl^Os ^SiO^-SHsO) +- 

2Naa 

The sodium aluminium silicate shown in this equation is 
representative of the natirral or artificial zeolites or permutit 
used as softening agents. The operation is simple and efficient, 
consisting in passing the water through the zeolite, as through a 
filter, when the base exchange takes place. After the whole of 
the sodium has been replaced by calcium or magnesium, the zeolite 
is regenerated by passing a solution, of common salt in the opposite 
direction. The process finds a special application in bottling 
stores to remove the lime salts which otherwise contribute to the 
bloom on bottles washed in caustic soda, the presence of the sodium 
salts produced causing no difficulty in this case. 

A small plant erected in a bottling store is shown in Fig. 61. 
This consists of two cement-lined mild steel tanks, 4 ft. 9 inches 
in diameter, containing the zeolite and used alternately for soften- 
ing and regeneration. These are connected with the necessary 
pipe lines and valves to the water supply and outlet and to the 
mild steel brine tank. Each tank ^vill operate at a rate of 3,0€(> 
gallons an hour and soften 13,400 gallons of water, with a hardness 
of SI*’ Clark, to zero hardness before regeneration is necessary. 
The latter process requires 8 -5 lb, of salt per 1,000 gallons softened. 
A hardness testing apparatus is attached to each tank. 

(358) Electro-Osmose. 

It is possible completely to remove the dissolved salts from 
water by taking advantage of their ionic dissociation and of the 
migration of tlie ions to the anode and cathode when an electric 
current is passed. This process, known as electro-osmose, would 
seem to offer many possible advantages Avhen complete or partial 
softening is required, irrespective of the nature of the salts removed 
but without the power selectively to remove luidesirabie salts. 
So far it has not, however, been brought mueli beyond the large 
scale expexi mental stage. The necessary plant consists of rect- 
angular vessels divided into three compartments l>y two trans- 
verse diaphragms, through which the ions hut iK)t the water can 
pass. Raw water is placed in the iiuicr compart men t, with tlie 
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positive and negative electrodes in the t-wo others. As the cxirrent 
is passed the cations and anions migrate tlnough the diaphragms 
to the cathode and anode respectively, across which a current of 
water is continually flowing. A number of elements are connected 
in a contiiiuotisly working plant arranged for the flow of water 
from one to another. 

(359) Softening of Boiler Feed Waters. 

The formation of scale in the boiler plant is very troublesome 
with gypseous water supplies. The nature of the deposit formed 
in boilers, economisers, tubes, etc., depends largely on the effect 
of rising temperature on the solubility of the salts concerned. 
When this increases with rising temperature, as in the case of 
calcium carbonate, the salt deposits as a mud on the hotter parts 
of the boiler and as a hard scale on the cooler. When it decreases 
with rising temperature, as in the cases of calcium sulphate and 
silicate, a hard scale forms on the heated surfaces. Hence the 
hard scale on boiler tubes is largely calcium sulphate or silicate. 
The salts are most satisfactorily remov^ed in external softening 
plants, usually by addition of soda ash and lime. The quantity 
of sodium carbonate used is that required to convert the calcium 
and magnesium sulphates, chlorides and nitrates present into 
carbonates and the efficiency of the lime-soda process in presence 
of magnesium salts is greatly increased by adding to the reagent 
mixture 1 or 2% of sodium alumiiiate which coagulates the 
magnesium precipitate. 

Very efficient external, automatically-controlled softening plants 
are available. That shown in Fig. 62 operates continuously on the 
Neckar system and consists of five tanks, a reagent tank with soda- 
dissolvmg and lime-slaking vessel above, a mixing tank for water 
and reagent, a reaction tank in -wliich the softening is completed 
at a moderately high temperature, an expansion cylinder above 
and a gravel filter from which the softened liquor flows to a closed 
vessel horn Avhich a feed pump delivers it to the boiler. 

Phosphates are now widely used for water softening and have 
several advantages over the mixture of lime and soda-ash. Thus 
tri-sodic phosphate can be used in the feed water with greater 
safety and has other advantages in that the calcium amd magnesium 
phosphates are less soluble than the corresponding carbonates, its 
action is more rapid and it also serves as a disincrustant. Phos- 
phates should not, however, be added to the boiler unless the 
water has been reduced to 4 or 5 degrees Clai*k in an external 
softener. They remove scale already formed by converting the 
calcium carbonate, sulphate or silicate into phosphate and the 
corresponding sodium salt. For this purpose the boiler is left 
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ujider pressure for some days and fed with water containing 0-2% 
of trisodic phosphate, samples being taken from time to time to 
see that the concentration does not fall below 0-1%, wiiicli is that 
usually employed during service. 

Sodium hexametaphosphate, (NraPOg)^, obtained commercially 
as Calgon in which it is mixed with a small proportion of sodium 
p 3 ?rophospliate, Na^PgO,, is another useful softening reagent. 
It has the curious property of forming complex soluble compounds 
with calcium salts, which are thus not precipitated in economisers, 
and it remowes boiler scale hy forming these salts. The following 
equation represents the formation of one of these soluble salts by 
addition of excess of hexametaphosphate to calcium chloride 
solution. The solution will not give the reactions of calcium, 

Na^CNa^PeOis) + CaCl^ = Nsl^{C8.^F^O^^) + 4N'aCl 

If the clear treated water is used in the boiler, reactions occur 
at 212° and above, which cause precipitation of calcium and 
magnesium phosphates. 

TREATMENT OP BREWING LIQl^OR 

(360) Empirical Methods of Treatment. 

It may be accepted that the natural waters used for brewing 
at Burton-on- Trent, Eublin, Pilsen, Munich and other well-kiiowm 
brewing centres have the most suitable composition for beers of 
the type with which each is associated. This led to the view that 
it was necessary to treat other waters by addition of missing 
constituents or removal of excess of others, so that the analyses 
should approach as closely as possible to that of a water known 
to be suitable for the kind of beer required. Empirical methods 
of treatment of this kind are still the most commonly adopted and, 
in England, follow almost literally the lines laid down by Southby 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. He held that liquors for 
pale ale should resemble those of Burton- on- Trent as closely as 
possible and have the following characteristics, 

( 1 ) The sulphinic acid present should he just sufficient to 
combine with the lime and magnesia not precipitated as carbonates 
on boiling. 

( 2 ) The sulphides sh<mhi l)e present in the pnpiortii»n of 3 of 
calcium sulphate to 1 of itiagiiesiuiu sulphate. 

(3) The most suitable limits for brewing beers with the true 
Burton cdiaracterist ies were : 

C'aCOs NgCOg . . . . U) -20 grains per gallon 

SO 3 la -40 

Cl 
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The great difference between the Biu*ton and Dublin waters, 
of which the latter was taken as the type for stouts, consisted in 
'the almost complete absence of sulphates from the Dublin water 
and the small amount of chlorides in it. Further, when hoiled, 
it had a distinct alkaline reaction due to about 1 -2 grain per gallon 
of magnesium carbonate with a little alkaline silicates. 

Soiithby concluded that carbonates of the alkaline earths were 
essential constituents of brewing liquors, since a proportion found 
their way into the mash tun, even after the w’^ater had been boiled 
fox an hour. 10 grains per gallon were held to he sufficient and 
any less than 4 to 5 grains not enough. Tliis is the limit to which 
the carbonates are generally reduced on bqiliiig. 

Chlorine was held to be ‘‘ an essential constituent for fulness in 
ales but not in stouts of Dublin type. Alkaline chlorides should 
about equal in quantity the alkaline earth chlorides. Sodium 
chloride was not in itself sufficient to produce the effects, calcium 
chloride or magnesium chloride should also be added. Addition 
of calcium chloride also ensured decomposition of in- 
jurious sulphates and carbonates of the alkalis. Sulphates of 
calcium and magnesium were essential for pale ale brewers, the 
best relative proportions were 1 part of MgS 04 to 8 parts CaS 04 .” 

(861) Liquors for Top Fermentation Beers. 

Southby’s conclusions have been accepted with little change 
down to the present time and provide the basis for liquor treatment 
in a large number of ale breweries, though many brewers regard 
the presence of calcium and magnesium carbonates, even in small 
quaiitit 3 % as harmful instead of essential for light gravity ales, but 
they usually insist on the addition of magnesium sulphate for yeast 
nutrition. There is thus a consensus of opinion among ale brewers 
that some such liquor composition as is indicated in Table 140 is 


Table 140. — Salt Requieements in Brewino Liquors 
TOR Ales anj > SroxjT 

(PABTS PER 100,000. MILLIVALS IN' BRACKETS) 



Pale ales 

1 055—1045 

Pale ales 
1045-1033 

Mild ales 

1050-1035 

Stouts 

1055-1040 

Calcium sulphate 

54-4 (8)-34-0 (5) 

34*0 (5)-20’4 (3) 

20-4(3)-6-8(l) 



Magnesium sulphate . . 

12 (2)- 6-0 (1) 

9(I-5)-6 (1) 

6 (I) 

6 (1) 

Sodioxn chloride . . 

5-9(1)- 2-9 (0-5) 

2-9 (0-5) 

11-7 (2)-5-9(l) 

17-5 (3Hl'7(2) 

Calcium chloride . . 

5-5 (1)- 2*8 (0«5) 

2-8 (0-5) 

IM (2)-5-6(l) 

16-6 (3>-l I'l (2) 


(Grains per gallon = parts per 100,000 x 0 7) 
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dcsiraMe for beers of the types named and that treatment of liquor 
should be directed to make up for any deficiencies. The actual 
figures given in the Table iir parts per 100,000 are calculated to 
give a round number of millivals of each constituent when this is 
added to distilled water, since such figures make treatment calcula- 
tions more simple. The figures in brackets represent millivals, 
from which the corresponding weights of the individual ions can 
be calculated by multiplying by their respective equivalent weights. 
If it is customary to work in grains per gallon, the corresponding 
figures can be obtained by mu]tipl 5 ring those given in parts per 
100,000 by 0-7. 

It will be observed that the quantities of the several mineral 
constituents increase with increasing gravity, which is in accordance 
with the view that they must bear some relation to the phosphates 
of malt with which they react in the mash tun. Gypsum is added 
to increase the acidity of the mash and to improve brilliance and 
delicacy of hop flavour. The chlorides are used to produce fulness 
of flavour but in reduced quantity in bitter beers, in order that the 
hop flavour should not be too pronounced- It is probably advisable 
that the chlorides should consist of the sodium and calcium salts 
in equal quantity, as suggested by Southby, but coininon salt is 
frequently used alone. It is understood that the carbonates are 
reduced to about 6 or 8 parts per 100, OOD by boiling and this is the 
only treatment indicated with a moderately hard carbonate liquor 
for stout of Dublin type. 

Various methods are adopted to secure analytical figures in the 
treated liquor corresponding with those given in the Table or such 
modifications of them as individual exqxerience dictates. These 
generally depend simply on removal of a large part of the car- 
bonates and the necessary additions to make up for dehciences 
in the other salts of the raw liquor. The salts are added to the hot 
liquor tank, preferably in the form of strong solutions or as a 
cream with water. The liquor is then well boiled for half an 
hour or an hour if carbonates are to be removed, and tlie precipitate 
allowed to settle before the clear liquor is drawn off for use. The 
old device of riuining the water over gypsum blocks is not to be 
advised, as the quajitity dissolved is very difheult to regulate. 

The iigures hi Table 141 may be used as a guide to the quantities 
of salts required to eompeiisate for delieieiieies revealed by analy- 
sis of the original water. 1 oz. of an anhydrous salt added to a 
barrel of liquor yields 12 grains per gallon (more accurately 12 15 
grains) of the salt. If calculations arc made on this basis, allowance 
must be made for water of crystallisation in the conuncreial products. 
Thus 1 oz, per barrel of gypsum (CaSO^ -‘illoD ), unless obtained 
in the anhydrous powdered form, is equivalent to al»oiit 10 grains 
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per gallon of caleiam sulphate. 1 oz. per barrel of Epsom salts 
(MgS 04 - 7 H 20 ) or 1 fl. oz. per barrel of calcium chloride represent 
approximately 6 grains per gallon of magnesium sulphate or of 
calcium chloride. 


Table 141. — Salt Additiojts fob Liquor Treatmeist 


Cojumerdal Product 

Rate added 

Salt or 

Resiilting additions 

ion 

added 

Grains 
per gal. 

Pts. per 
100,000 

! Millivals 
N/1000 

Gvpsuoi 

1 OZ. per barrel 

CaSO^ 

9-6 

13-7 

2-0 

CaS 04 - 2 H ,0 

4 lb. per 100 brls. 


6-2 

8-8 

1-3 


3*1 


4-8 

6-8 

1-0 

Mfignesium sulphate 

1 oz. per barrel 

MgSO* 

5-9 

8-4 

1-4 

MgSO4*7H.0 

4 lb. per 100 brls. 

3-8 

5-4 

0*9 

4-4 


4-2 

6-0 

1-9 

Common salt 

1 oz. per barrel 

XaOl 

12-1 

17-3 

3 -a 

NaCl 

4 lb. per 100 brls. 


7-8 

114 

1-9 


2 4 


4 4 

5-8 

1-0 

Calcium chloride solution. 

1 fl. oz. per brl. 

CaCl, 

6-0 

8-6 

1-5 

1350-1360 sp. gr. 

4 pints per lOO brls. 


4-9 

7-0 

1-3 


3 ‘2 ,, M 


3-9 

5-5 

1-0“ 

Acid potassium sulphate 

1 oz. per barrel 


8-6 

12-2 

2-5 

30°/o free H.SO. 

4 lb. per 100 brls. 


5-5 

7-8 

1-6 

o.n ' 

« » »> 


3-4 

4-8 

1-0 

Sulphuric acid 

1 fl. oz. per brl. 


21-3 

30-6 

6-4 


4 lb. per 100 brls. 


7-2 

10-3 

2-1 

1 -8 sp. gr. 

1 ‘9 ,, 


3 4 

4-8 

1*0 

Lime, anhydrous . . 

1 oz. per barrel 

Ca 

12 1 

17-3 

6-2 

CaO 

4 lb. per lOO brls. 


7-8 

11 1 

4-0 


1 lb. „ 


1-9 

2-8 

1*0 

Lime, hydrated 

1 oz. per barrel 

Ca(OH), 

11-2 

16-0 

4*3 

Ca(OH)., 92% 

4 lb . per lOO brls. 

7-2 

10-2 

2-8 


1*5 


2-6 

3-7 

1-0 


Kainite is a natural mineral obtained near Stassfnrt in Prussia 
and at Kalusz in Galicia. Its conijmsition is very varied, as 
tlie three analyses show : 



Per cent. 

Percent. Percent. 

Potassium sulphate 

20 

21 

33 

3fagnesiiini sulphate 

— 

15 

1 

Sodium chloride 

53 

35 

40 

Potassium chloride . 

24 

■o 



^Magnesium chloride 


12 

20 

Oalciiun sulphate 



1 

Silica, alumina, etc. 


1 

12 

1 

4 


100 

lOO 

100 

The quantities of the 

various constituents 

; of Kainite 

added 


liquor treatment may be calculated from the figures given, in 
Table 141 for common salt by multiplying these figures by tlie 
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percentage of the constituent found "by analysis and dividing by 
100 . 

When Kainite has been unobtainable, bre^vers who -were aceiis-- 
tomed to use it have substituted mixtures of common salt and 
gypsum. 

Calcium chloride is so deliquescent that it is bought in almost 
saturated solution containing rather less than 10 oz. of ealeiuni 
chloride in a pint of the solution. 

A satisfactory commercial sample of potassium hydrogen 
sulphate or potassium bisulphate contains about 90% of KHSO 4 
and 10 % of K 2 SO 4 . 

( 362 ) Empirical Treatment of an Alkaline Liquor. 

Treatment for pale and mild ales of the London deep bore water, 
shown in Table 124?, Section 330, is given as an instructive but 
rather complicated example of this method of correction. The 
necessary additions are most readily calculated from the millivals 
of ions given in the first column of the analysis. 



Millivals 


3Iillivals 

Sodium 

4-3 

Ckloride 

. 1*7 

Maguesiuin 

1*6 

Sulphate 

. 1*6 

Calcium 

2*6 

Carbonate 

. 5*2- 


3*5 


8-5 


In the first place calcium ions would be added (as calcium 
chloride solution) in quantity equivalent to the CO 3 not satisfied 
by Ca and Mg ions. This is 5-2 — (2 -6 + 1 - 6 ) = 1*0 millival. 

Then sufficient calcium is added to satisfy the SO 4 ions, viz. 
] -6 millival in the form of CaClo. 

The total quantity of calcium cliloride required is thus repre- 
sented by I'O + 1 -6 = 2-6 millivals. This is multiplied by 55 3. 
the equivalent weight of CaCl > and b\ 0 07 to convert to grains per 
gallon, giving 2 -6 v. 55-5 x 0-07 10 1 graiiis per gallon CaCl^. 

According to Table 141 this means S 3 pints of the saturated 
solntioji of calciuni cli](H’ide per 100 Karrels. 

Tlic eonipusit ii >n of the IrcattHl licjinn' is thrJi tuiuui liv adding 


2 0 millivals tc 

1 tlie calc iiiin ant 1 2 -1 

Millivuls 

it ii'.illixals t u tile tTi v 

Sodium 

4*:i 

rhloriiit* 4‘d 

Ma.giiesi uni 

1*0 

8ul])hatc 1 

Oalciiini 

5-2 

Carbonate 


IM 

IM 


4-75 
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and can be expressed in terms, of the hy'pothetical salts by iniilti- 
plying each combination assumed to be present by its equivalent 
•weight. 

Sodium chloride 4*3 K 58-5 X 0*07 i= 17*6 grains per gallon 

Magnesium sulphate 1-6 x 60 X 0*07 = 6*7 ,, „ 

Calcium carbonate 5-2 X 50 x 0*07 = 18*2 ,, ,, 


42-0 


A considerable proportion of the COg would be precipitated 
as calcium carbonate and the water would then apparently present 
a simple case for treatment by addition of gypsum for pale ales. 
It is, however, a very big assumption to presume that the reactions 
would actually proceed in the manner indicated. In practice 
this method of treatment is never quite satisfactory ^\’ith alkaline 
waters and in many cases so much calcium chloride would be 
required to satisfy the sulphate and carbonate originally present 
that the equivalent quantity of sodium chloride formed would 
present a difficulty with pale ales. Treatment by addition of 
sulphuric acid or by the lime-acid process described later would 
be preferable for waters of this type. 

Typical additions to complete the treatment for different 
kinds of beer would be as follows : 


Fob 100 Babrexs 


Por pale ales : Oalciuiu cbloride 
Gypsum 
Kainite 

For mild ales : Calciuni chloride 
Gypsum 
Kainite 

For stouts : Kainite 


8*3 pints. 

24 lb., giving 37 grains per gallon. 
12 1b. 

8*3 pints.* 

12 lb., giving 13*5 grains per s^allon. 
18 1b. ^ 

24 lb. 


Many brewers would consider these additions too heavy for 
light gravity beers and would reduce the gypsum and kainite 
by half. Aji alternative treatment to avoid the excess of chlorine 
could be carried out by adding g^^psuni in quantity equivalent to 
the difference between the carbonate and alkaline earth ions, that is, 

1 -0 X 68 X 0 07 = 4*76 grains per gallon 

68 being the equivalent weight of calcium sulphate. Calcium 
chloride would then only be added in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
the sodium presumed to be comhined with SO4, that is 1 *6 millival 
or 


1-6 X 55-5 X 0 ’07 = 6-216 grains per gallon. 
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The final analfsis in this case would be : 



Millivals 

Sodium . . 

.. 4-3 

Magnesium 

.. 1*6 

Calcium . . 

.. 5*2 


11-1 



Millivj 

Chloride 

. . 3 -3 

Sulphate 

. . 26 

Carbonate . . 

. . 5-2 


11.1 


Calculated to salts tliis would give 


Sodium chloride 
Sodium sulphate 
Maguesium sulphate 
Calcium carbonate 


illivals 

Grains per gallon 

3-3 


1-0 

497 

1-6 

6*72 

5-2 

18-20 

IM 

43-40 


A considerable proportion of the calcium carbonate would l>e 
removed when the liquor was boiled. 

(363) Liquors for Lager Beers. 

Empirical considerations similar to those which have governed 
liquor treatment in ale breweries lead to the conclusion that a very 
soft water of the type used in Pilsen should be the most satisfactory 
for pale lager beers of delicate but pronounced bitter fiav^our, while 
a carbonate water similar to that of Munich is best adapted to the 
production of full-flavoured dark beers. The fame of the Dort- 
mund beers suggests that a moderately hard gypseous liquor is 
suitable for pale lagers of the type characteristic of that city. 
These considerations have great Tveight in the liquor treatment at 
Continental breweries, but in. America a liquor hardened very mueli 
in accordance witli British tradition is in very general fav’^our for 
the beers brewed with a high proportion of maize or rice grits. 
The addition of gypsum, magnesium s\ilpliate and chlorides ia 
appiropriate pro])ortioiis is cominoiii\’ referred to in America as 
Rurtonizing. 

Since carbonate waters ot* moderate hardness iU’e the most 
conimoiilv available, it is usual to soften or ileearboiiate them 

one of the nietliods already described. Of these tlie lime treat- 
ment is most wddely adopted. It is not permissible completely 
to soften the liquor, at the risk of making it alkaline. It is also 
found that a very soft liquor tends to give a soft beer, devoid of 
flavour, unless the hop I'ate is on tlie high side. moderate 

quantity of carbonates tends to iirake tin* ilavour fuller anil 
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stronger. In general the calcium carbonate should not be reduced 
below about 5 parts per 100,000. 

The characteristics of the malt ha\'e a considerable bearing on 
the treatment in any particular ease. If it is fidly modified and 
contains more than the usual acidity, a harder liquor can be used 
with safety and in some eases an addition of gypsum or KHSO.^ 
in quantity equivalent to the carbonate left after softening gives 
good resuits. Many brewers reduce the carbonate hardness to 
about 5 or 6 German degi’ees, or about 10 parts per 100,000 of 
caleiunr carbonate, and add rather more than the same amount 
of gypsum. 

The quantity of gypsum required for equivalence with the 
carbonates present in the water after decarbonation can be found 
by titrating 100 ml. with decinormal acid in presence of methyl 
orange. Each ml. of decinormal acid required to neutralise the 
water means that it contains 5 parts per 100,000 of CaCOg and 
that sufficient gypsum should be added to bring the CaS 04 content 
of the liquor up to 6 -8 parts per 100,000. According to Table 141, 
3-1 lb. of CaS 04 -! 2 H 20 or 2*45 lb. of anhydrous gypsum would be 
required for each ml. of acid required for neutralisation, presuming 
that the "water did not already contain gypsum. In some cases 
this quantity can be doubled with advantage . 

The results of some large scale brewing experiments by Eiiers, ^ 
may be quoted as examples of the differences in beer character 
produced by various methods of liquor treatment. Their effects 
on the composition of the liquor are given in Table 142. 


Table 142. — Treatment or Liquor fob Pale Lager in 

Bbew"s 



Liquor used 

Hardness, CaO parts per 100,000 

Total 

Temporaiy 

Permaiioiit 


iTitreatcd 

15(» 

14'2 

ON 

o 

Lactic acid added to reduce 





of wort by 0-26 . . 

— 

— j 


.> 

Softened by lime 

4-0 

:h2 

O'S 

4 

As 3 with added gypsum 

10 -2 

:b2 

7-t) 

5 

Neutralised with lactic acid . . 

15-4 

— 

10-4 


Softening and neutralisation lead to an increase in the nitrogen 
content of the finished worts and this was particularly marked 
in o and S. Addition of lactic acid previous to boiling with hops 
reduced the nitrogen content of the wort by increasing the coagula- 
tion of proteins. Formol titration showed that J^rew No„ 5 
cent ained the greatest quantity of the most fully degraded iiitrogeEH 
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eompounds. The increase m the proportion relative to total 
nitrogen in ]N‘o. 2 was due to reduction of the total nitrogen by 
coagulation in the copper. The assimilation of nitrogen by the 
yeast was also greatest in 5, but was lo^v in 2. Softening by 
any method led to an increased amount of phosphoric acid in the 
wort, but there was little difference in the ratio between inorganic 
and organically combined phosphorus. This ratio was about 
5 : 1 in the worts and : 1 in the beers. Analyses of the worts 
and beers are given in Table 143. 


Table 143. — Antal vses op Wobts and Beers from 

Treated Liquors 


Brew 

Extract 

Pn 

Acid. ml. N/10 
ia 100 ml. 

N. mgm. in. 100 
ml. 

Foimol 
N as % 
total 

Phos- 
pho 
tung- 
stic N 

T,0, 

Klaltose 

Colour 




1 

2 

Total 

Formol 

Worts 












1 

10-22 

5-94 

6-76 

17-52 

80-08 

29-75 

27 15 

17-08 

67-70 

56-6 

0-76 

2 

10-48 

5-64 

6-60 

16-60 

76-72 

29-75 

38-78 

18-76 

68-40 

55-5 

0-58 

3 

10-65 

5-64 

7-00 

22-00 

87-36 

27-56 

31-55 

18-34 

76-06 

57-9 

0-65 

4 

9-90 

5-46 

9-00 

22-50 

81-70 

27-67 

33-75 

22-96 

74-75 

59-3 

0-63 

5 

10-50 

5-51 1 

8-76 

20-00 

87-36 

38-06 

43-00 

19-04 

76-66 

67-2 

0-57 

Beebs 












I 

2-97 

4-66 

10-75 

16-76 

60-52 

17-60 

28-92 

16-52 

63-60 

32-49 

0-5S 

2 

2-74 

4-52 

11-00 

16-26 

57-96 

22-31 

38-49 

17-92 

63-50 

34-30 

0-57 

3 

2-67 

4-44 

13-25 

16-26 

62-16 

' 17-06 

27-44 

15-40 

76-49 

37-84 

0-42 

4 

2-80 

4-40 

12 -60 

16-60 

66-08 

16-75 

23-84 

19-60 

69-37 

39-54 

0-52 

6 

313 

4-43 

14 -25 

16-00 

68-88 

19-25 

27-95 

20-12 

72-43 

43-19 

0-47 


Acidity* — (1) Titrated to neutral red. 

(2) Titrated to phcaol-phthaleiii. 


Differences in the beers emphasise the importance of suitable 
liquor for beers of Pilsen type. The carbonate liquor, No. 1, gave 
the darkest beer, with a reddish tinge and a harsh, impleasant 
bitterness. The softened water and softened water to whieh 
gypsum w^as added. Nos. 3 and 4, gave beers of a fine pale colour. 
The bitter of No. 3 was pronounced but pleasant. No. 4, though 
much superior to No. 1 , clearly sho wed the disadvantage of gypsum, 
being harder and less pleasant than No. 3. The colours of Nos. 
2 and 5 w'erc the palest, with tendency to a greenish tint. Both 
beers were soft and rather lacking in hop flavour hut it was judged 
that this could be adjusted by increasing the hop rate. Experience 
with these brews and others indicated that it is preferable to add 
lactic acid in the copper, rather than to the water. It then has 
the advantage of improving the copper break and decreasing the 
beer without altering the composition of the wort. 

These brews show^ed that the best liquor treatment for beer 
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of Pilsen type on the triple decoction system under the conditions 
existing at the particular brewery, with a water containing a 
considerable quantity of calcium carbonate, is softening 'with 
lime. As the nature of the malt and the process of brewing hav'e 
an important influence on the result, it does not necessarily follow 
that this is the case in all circumstances. In some cases it is 
possible that softening, followed by addition of gypsum in quantity 
equivalent to the carbonate left, may giv-e better results. In 
others acid treatment or addition of KHSO 4 may be found advan- 
tageous and, in an exceptional case, Liiers found that the best beer 
w-as obtained with an untreated hard water. In the particular 
case quoted the malt was of excellent quality, with rather high 
acidity and not suitable for use with soft water. This approximates 
to the conditions in an English top fermentation brew^ery, where 
the hard liquors are preferred for pale ales. The best method of 
treatment must, in fact, be dictated by the character of the raw 
materials and brewing conditions and can. only be arrived at with 
certainty by actual trial. 

(364) Treatment by Combination of Softening and Acid 
Addition. 

The following example of treatment of a brewery liquor by 
a combination of softening and sulphuric acid addition was given 
by T. Hajek, Table 144. On account of the large quantity of 
Mg(HCOg )2 originally present, it wa.s necessary to use. the ‘‘ split ” 
softening process. Excess of lime was first added to the bulk of 
the water and afterw^ards neutralised by adding more of the raw 
liquor. The softened water was then treated with sulphuric acid. 
In the following analyses of the original and treated liquors there 
is an apparent increase of sodium. This was ascribed to sodium 
originally’' combined as silicate or with hunric acid. The greater 
part of the silica was removed by the treatment. 


Table 144. — Teeatment by Softexixg axd Addition or Sulpkiteic! Aoin 


Raw water 

Parts per 100,000 

Treated liq[uor 

Parts per 100,000 

^saCl 

2-57 

NaCl 

2-53 

NaXOg 

5-19 

Na^SO^ 

12-86 

MgCOj 

27-78 

MgSO, 

2-90 

CaCOa 

:i3-78 

(JaS 04 

2-61 

SiOa 

7-05 

SiOj, 

1-80 


76-37 


22*70 
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(365) Liquor for Lager Beer of Munich Type. 

Liquor composition is of less importance fox beer of Munich 
type than it is for Pilsener, Nevertheless a water comparatively 
rich ill calcium carbonate, such as is used in Munich, Table 123, 
Section 329, is most desirable. The typical rich aromatic flavour 
is not obtained with very soft waters, even though suitable malt is 
employed. Liiers suggested the hardening of soft waters by addi- 
tion of bicarbonate solutions prepared in the following manner. 
Sufficient finely powdered calcium and magnesium carbonate to 
make up the deficiencies are added to the raw water in a tank 
fitted with a stirrer and perforated pipe through which a streanr 
of CO 2 is passed from a fermenting vessel. 2 to 2f hours is required 
for solution of the carbonates, the water becoming p>erfectly clear 
on standing. 


14:5. — Liquor Teea^tment fou Beer op Muntech: Type 
(experimental brews) 



Soft Liquor 

Hardened Liquor 

Wort- 

Beer 

Wort 

Beer 

Total N. mgin. per lOO ml. . . 

126-30 

105-28 

121-96 

98-44 

Formol N. as % of total ISf, 

36-5 

26-3 

32-9 

28-4 

PgOg total mgin. per lOO ml. 

110-20 

— 

78-88 

— 

„ iaoTganic „ „ 

91-34 

— 

73-61 

— 

,, organic „ „ 

Ask 

18-86 

— 

5-27 

— 

228-0 

— 

2174 

— 

Alkalinity of ash 

5-66 

— 

5-0 

— 

Maltose gr. per 100 ml. 

6-97 

— 

7-09 

— 

Maltose : non-maltose 

1:1-11 

— 

1: 1-07 

— 

Maltose % of extract 

47-31 

— 

48-16 

— 

Colour (Brand) 

— 

8-5 

— 

8-0 

Euflermg ISF/IO 7 •a7-5 -67 

14-5 

7-6 

17-5 

9-2 

„ Ph 5-67-4-27 

11-0 

10-0 

9-0 

10-0 

,, ,, total per 100 ml . .. 

25-5 

17-6 

26-5 

19-2 


The effect of hardening the liquor on the composition of wort 
and beer is shown in Table 145, using a dark Bavarian malt. As 
was to be anticipated with a water which reduces acidity and 
thereby restricts enzyinie action in the masli tun, the most notable 
effects of the hardening were increase of the pn; worts and 

beers and restriction of proteolytic action in the mash tiiji, as 
shown by reduction in the total and forinol nitrogen in the wort 
with a correspondingly reduced assimilation of nitrogen during 
fermentation. The wort from the hardened liquor also contained 
less phosphoric acid, but there was little difference in the maltose 
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content, the break or final attenuations. The beer from the 
hardened liquor was better and approximated much, more closely 
to Munich beer than that from the soft untreated water. The 
total hardness of the untreated water was 3-8®, the temporary 
hardness 1 *7° (CaO parts per 100,000). The treated liquor had a 
carbonate hardness of 15 -96, containing CaO and MgO in the ratio 
11 : 4. 


METHODS OF LIQUOR TREATMENT 
BASED ON CONTROL 

^366) Theoretical Basis o£ Treatment. 

The theories of ionic dissociation have helped to place liquor 
treatment on a more scientific basis, but it must be admitted that 
our knowledge of the rationale of this part of the brewing process 
is far from complete. No full explanation can yet be given of the 
changes in beer character and flavour resulting from the presence 
of such salts as sodium chloride or calcium sulphate, and the 
results are still so far obscure and depend so largely on the nature 
of the materials and on the brewing process that the best treatment 
must be fotmd by trial in every case and modified from time to time 
as the results with changing materials prove to be necessary. - 

An advance was made when Fernbach and Hubert found that 
neutralisation of the alkalinity of wort, which Fernbach had 
previously observed to have an alkaline reaction to methyl orange 
and an acid reaction to phenoi-phthalein, on account of the presence 
of primary and secondary phosphates, had a favourable influence 
on both diastatic and proteolyTic activity, and established the 
fact that secondary phosphates retard enzyme action while primary 
phosphates increase it. This provided the key to an explanation 
of some, at least, of the beneficial effects produced by gypsum in 
mashing liquors and of the unfavourable influence of carbonates, 
as worked out by Windisch and others and described in the 
preceding chapter. Development of the conception of hydrogen 
ion concentration has in many \vays brought increased precision 
to the practice of liquor treatment. It has emphasised the fact 
that the treatment must be varied according to the nature of 
the materials and brewing methods, and that the sparge liquor must 
be treated as well as the mashing liquor. It has also provided a 
meaJis for judging the results by determination of the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the worts produced. 
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(367) Neutralisation witk Acid. 

Addition of the necessary aiuoiuit of sulphuric, hydrochloric 
or lactic acid provides the cheapest and simplest method for 
removing the carbonates, but the greatest care must be taken 
to avoid the addition of excess of acid and the process should 
not be considered unless facilities for constant control are 
available. It has been developed since information was gained 
on the effects of different ions in the liquor and results in the 
exchange of the anions of the acid used for those of the carbonates 
present in the original water. The control by colorimetric deter- 
mination of the treated liquor is simple and must never 

be omitted. Sulphuric acid merely changes the carbonates of the 
water to an equivalent quantity of sulphates and is thus theoreti- 
cally and actually a very suitable and inoffensive reagent when used 
in proper manner and quantity, although the addition of acid, 
except in the form of biologically acidified wort or malt, is forbidden 
by law in Germany and certain other countries. Xactic acid is 
preferred by some brewers to sulphuric as more natural to wort, 
though it is not to water, but hydrochloric acid is not generally 
desirable. The equation, 

CaCOa -b H2SO4 = CaS04 -h H^O -f CO.^, 

represents the reaction with sulphuric acid and indicates that it is 
necessary to add 98 parts by weight of sulphuric acid, exactly 
to neutralise 100 parts by weight of calcium carbonate, or that 1 
equivalent or millival of acid is required for each equivalent or 
millival of carbonate to be removed. These proportions must 
never on any accoimt be exceeded, as even small excess of acid 
may so raise the hydrogen ion concentration of the mash as to 
restrict or inhibit saceharihcafion. 

A simple method for determining the amount of acid required 
is provided by titration of 100 ml. of the raw water by N/10 
acid, using methyl orange as indicator. The number of mi. re- 
quired for neutralisation indicates the maxinuiin amount of acid per- 
luissibk' vit li 1 00 n il . of t he water. Each ml. of X 10 acid represents 
0 0049 grain C)f sul])huric acid or suBicient to neutralise 0>0()5 
gram of CaCDj or 0 0042 gram MgCOg, If 10 lb. (one Win- 
chester) of pure* eoiieentrated sulphuric acid is ililuted l>y being 
slowly poured into 5 barrels of water {180 Imperial galkuis) in a 
wooden x^essel, it will be reduced approxinuitely to tieciuornial 
strength. Consequently one barrel of tliis diluted acid or 2 lb. 
of concentrated acid may be added to 100 barrels of raw water 
for each ml of N/10 acid requhed in the original titratkui. As 
the actual strength of the diluted acid is likely be ratlier under 
decinormal, a little CaCOg should still remain in the water but, iur 
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safety, it is advisable to add not more than f of the amount of acid 
indicated by the preliminary titration. 

In many cases better results are obtained by bringing the 
of the treated water down to T only, leaving about 10 parts per 
100,000 of CaCOa in the liquor. Brom-thymol blue may be used 
as an indicator for this purpose instead of nrethyl orange, titrating 
to a bluish-green colour at pn 7. The necessary amount of acid 
found in this way is then added to the raw water. After treatment 
and thorough mixing a careful test must be made by adding a 
few drops of brom-thymol blue to a test tube of the treated water. 
A blue colour would show that the amount of acid added was 
insufficient, a yellow colour that the acidification had been carried 
too far. The treated hquor should be boiled to get rid of CO* 
which may corrode tanks and mains and possibly interfere with 
mash tun conversion. 



AUTOMATIC PLANT KOR ACID TREAT:M£NT 


(36S) Automatic Plant for Acid Treatment. 

A continuously acting plMt for addition of sulphuric acid has 
been described by McCandlish and Hagues^ and is illustrated in 
Fig. 63. The water is first passed into a feed box (A) in order to 
reduce fluctuations in rate of flow by passage through perforations 
in a sheet of metal which divides the box into two compartments* 
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la the end of the second compartment is a V-notch weir, over 
which the water flows in a constant stream into the mixing trough. 
A vertical narrow tube passes through the bottom of the second 
compartment and has its upper end slightly above the apex of the 
Y-notch, so that when the water is flowing over the weir a pro- 
portionate trickle passes down the tube. The water drip is so 
arranged that it displaces an equal weight of acid from the acid 
container and this mixes with water which has passed over the 
weir. The acid container is a square wooden vessel (B) lined with 
lead. The water drip on to the float displaces acid upward through 
the acid drip pipe (C) into the mixing trough. The container is 
first charged with acid xontil the level of the latter is just below the 
horizontal part of the pipe (C) and then water is carefully addedL 
until the acid drip starts. 

The acid drip hole is of such size as to permit normal drops to 
pass but when the hydrostatic equilibrium in the acid container 
becomes unstable through inflow of water and a sudden flow of 
acid with water takes place, the mixture runs past the acid drip 
bole in (C) into a carboy placed to receive it. The acid tank is 
then recharged. The capacity of the tank is one or two carboys 
of acid- The acid drip of the plant is adjusted in accordance 
with the nature of the water to be treated, so that, for example, 
200 ml. of the treated water require about 4 ml. of N /lO acid to 
neutralise to methyl orange. This means that the water have 
a about 7, the virage of methyl orange being at 4-2. 

Ereqnent tests of the treated liquor must be inade with brom- 
thymol blue. 

(569) Lactic Acid Treatment. 

Neutralisation of the carbonates by means of lactic acid in 
place of sulphuric acid may have the same effect on the hydrogen 
ion concentration of the wort produced by the treated liquors with 
the same malt, but the salts produced are calcium and magnesium 
lactate in place of calcium and magnesium sulphate. This may 
in some cases be an advantage, in others a disadvuintage. If it is 
desired to ijicrease the SO 4 eoiitejit of a liquor, then sulphuric 
acid is indicated as the most suitable reagent. The flavuur 
produced by gypsum must, however, be taken into aecount. 
In any circumstances in which it is liable to affect the purity of 
flavour, lactic acid may be foiuid preferable, as it is claimed to 
give a softer llavoui' in delicately hopped beers. The dissociation 
of the two acids must also be considered. Wliile suphiiric acid 
is completely dissociated in dilute solutions, lactic acid is only 
dissociated to the extent of about 13% m N 100 solution. For 
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this reason an excess of lactic acid 'vvoiild not have the same harmful 
effect as the very slight excess of sulphuric acid which must always 
be guarded against. The increase of hydrogen ion concentration 
produced by slight excess of sulphuric acid has a Tcry detri- 
mental effect on enzymic conversion, while a considerahly larger 
excess of lactic acid causes only a very small reduction in the 
value of the mash. It has already heeii noted, in connection 
with liquor treatment for pale lager beers, that it may he preferable 
to add the lactic acid in the copper, rather than to the liquor. 


(370) Liquor Treatment with Lime and Acid. 

The defects of the lime softening and acid treatments can be 
avoided by what in effect is a combination of the two, namely 
by the addition of lime followed hy that of a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid or, preferably, acid potassium (or sodium) sulphate 
as suggested by Collett.'^ Control of this process is based on correct 
adjustment of the hydrogen ion concentration of the treated liquor 
to that of the original water by means of the acid sulphate. Lime 
is added in quantity calculated as equivalent to the CO3 present 
in the water. This usually brings the to between 8 -5 and 

9. If magnesium is present in the water, calcium chloride is added 
before the lime, slightly in excess of the quantity equivalent to the 
Mg, in order to promote complete precipitation of the carbonate 
as CaCOg. The precipitated carbonate can then be allowed to 
settle and the water drawn off into another tank, where sufficient 
acid potassium sulphate is added to neutralise the small quantity 
of hydroxides, coiiv'-eit some of the carbonates of magnesium 
and calcium remaining in solution to bicarboiicates and bring the 
Ph value to about 7-S. Since, in most breweries, arrangements 
caimot be made for transferring the liquor from one tank to another, 
the acid potassium sulphate can be added previously to the 
settling of the calcium carbonate, in which case it is obvious that 
the carbonate cannot be reduced to such a low point as in the 
former method, but the value of the treated liquor is readily 
restored to between 7 0 and 7-5. After the liquor has been 
softened in tiiis way, gypsum or any other additions thought 
desirable can be made or, alternatively, they may be added before 
or during the softening process. 

Softening with lime alone does not as a rule reduce the CO3 
content of the liquor below 4-0 parts per 100,000, but in the presence 
of calcium chloride it can be brought down to about 2-2 parts per 
100,000, this figure closely representing the solubility of calcium 
carbonate in pure water. The carbonate remaining in the treated 
liquor is associated with both calcium and magnesium ions, 
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probably mainly the latter, in quantity represented by about 
0*5 millival, but in the conventional method of expressing the 
hypothetical salts it will be shown as CaCOg. 

The reaction with lime is represented by 

Ca(HC 03)2 + Ca(OH)2 == 2 CaC 03 4- 2 H 2 O 

With excess of calcium ions in solution, this reaction is. fairly 
complete, Ca and CO3 ions being removed until about 0-5 to 1*0 
millival of each remains in solution, which is equivalent to 2 5 
to 5 0 parts of CaCOg per 10(),000. When the acid potassium 
sulphate is added in the same tank as the lime and calcium chloride, 
the further reduction of CO3 is generally only very slight, the 
reaction is represented hy the equation 

2 CaC 03 +- 2KHSO4 = Ca(HC03)2 +■ CaS04 + 2X2804 

The acid sulphate reacts, not only with the carbonate remaining 
in solution but, also, with some of the hner particles of carbonate 
precipitated hy the lime. The solubility of the CaCOg and the 
evolved CO 2 both tend to keep the Ca and CO3 ions constant at 
the above concentration. When the acid sulphate is added to the 
clear liquor, which has been allowed to settle in a separate tank, 
the further reduction of CO3 ions is quite appreciable. 

Examples of this method of treatment are given in the following 
Tables, of which the first represents the analyses of the untreated 
waters. In each case the required quantity of calciunr chloride was 
lirst added, followed by the hydrated lime and finally by the 
acid potassium sulphate - 


.*^WArEBS EEFOKB Limb-Agid TeEA-TMENT 
(analyses xn paets per 100,000) 


(A ) Carbonate water, Lancashire 

(B) Alhaiiiie water, Middlesex 

Na 

. 2-3 

NaNOa . 

. 2-6 

Xa .. 

11-0 1 

NaNOg . . 

0 -S 

Mg . 

. D-7 

Nat'l 

4-1 

Mir .. 

2-4 ! 

NaCl 

. 11-7 

Ca 

. 12-0 

MgSO^ . 

3-5 

, t'a 

6-8 1 


. 170 

KO 3 . 

. 1-9 

CaSO. . 

1 

6 -S ^ 

^ NO, .. 

0-6 \ 

XaUXh . 

1-6 

Cl 

2-7) 

CaC'O., 

. 25-(i 1 


7-i ! 

-Ak-OU, . 

S-4 

SO 4 . 

7-0 


— 

SO, .. 

i 1 ■:> ^ 


. 17-0 

CO 3 . 

. lo-U 


42 -U 


17-1 , 


— 






1 


56-5 



H " ’O . 




7-.S 
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T^ble 147. — Waters after Lime- Acid Teeat^ient 
(parts per 100,000) 


(A) Carbonate water 

(B) Alhaline water 

K 

.. 1-6 

KNO 3 . . 

3-1 

K 

1-6 

KNO, . . 

1-0 


2*3 

KCl 

0-8 

11 a 

.. 11-0 

KCl 

2-3 

Mg 

. . 0-7 

NaCl 

5-8 

Mg 

2-4 

NaCl 

23-4 

Ca 

. . 5-2 

MgCl, . . 

0-9 

Ca 

2-0 

.. 

5-6 



MgSO^ . . 

2-5 



MgSO* .. 

12-0 

NO 3 

1-9 

CaSO^ . . 

13-5 

NO 3 

0-6 

CaSO^ . . 

2-8 

Cl 

.. 4-6 

CaCOg . . 

3-0 

a 

. . 15 -3 

CaCOj . . 

3-0 

S 04 

.. 11*5 


— 

SO 4 

. . 15-4 


— 

C 03 

1-8 

i 

29-6 

CO* 

.. 1-8 


50-1 




= 




— 


pH ^ ‘3 



pH 
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The first step in the treatment of (A) is addition of calcium 
chloride slightly in excess of the quantity equivalent to the mag- 
nesium found in the analysis, together with lime equivalent to the 
carbonate found. The quantity of CaCI^ is found by multiplying 
55 *5 

the Mg by —— and the quantity of Ca(OH )2 by multiplying the 

COa by — , 55-5, 12, 37 and 33 being the equivalent weights of 

CaClg, Mg, Ca( 0 H )2 and CO 3 respectively. The results are the 
necessary^ additions of CaClg and Ca(OH )2 in parts per 100,003 
or grains per gallon, according as the analysis was expressed in 
one or other of these units. The actual quantities of the additions 
per 100 barrels may then be computed from Table 141, In the 
examples they are : 

0 7 X 55 *5 

(A) CaCl 2 ^3*24 parts per 100,000, or 2 pints CaClg 

soliit’on per 100 bari'els (3*5 parts per 
100 , 000 ). 

15 *0 X 37 

Ca(OH)g = 18-5 parts per 100,000 or 7*3 lb. per 

100 barrels- 

2 *8 X 55 '5 

(B) CaCla ^ = 12-9 parts per 100,000 or 7*4 pints 

per 100 barrels. 

17 '1 X 37 

Ca(OH )2 — r == 21-1 parts per 100,000 or 8 -3 lb, per 

100 barrels. 

Allowance has been made in the treatment of (J3) for an 
additional quantity of CaCl^, equivalent to the sodium hypothetic- 
ally combined as oarbonate, 0-8 parts Na per 100,030. The total 
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quantity of CaClg required by alkaline waters is found by adding 
half the sodium present as carbonate to the magnesium and cal- 
culating as for magnesium alone. It is equivalent to the difference 
between the millivals of COg and Ca sho\\rn in the analysis. 
Table 148. 

The final addition in each case was 2 lb. of KHSO4 per 100 
barrels, which served to adjust the values to 7-3. The com- 
position of the treated waters then became that shown in Table 147. 

The treatments may be readily computed from the milli'- 
normality of the raw liquors, which is given in terms of millivals 
in Table 148, which serves as an example of the simplicity of liquor 
treatment from analyses expressed in this manner. 


Table 148. — Lime- Acid raEATMEXT of Watxbs 

(OALOUIiATED OX MILLIVAL COMPOSITION) 


(A) Caibona-td water, Lancaslire | 

(B) Alkaline water, Middlesex 




Millivals orlN/IOOO | Milliv-als or X/IOOO 



Untreated 

Treated 


Untreated 

Treated 

K* . . 


04 

K* 


0-4 

Na- 

10 

1-0 

Na- 

4-8 

4-8 

Mg" 

0-6 

0-6 

Mg" 

2-0 ' 

20 

Ca" . , 

6-0 

2*6 

Ca" 

3-4 

1-0 

NO,' 

0-3 

0-3 

NO,' 

0-1 

0-1 

cr . . 

0*7 

13 

cr . .i 

2*0 

4-3 

SO4" 

1-6 

2-4 

SO4" 

2-4 

3-2 

CO/' 

5-0 

0-6 

CO," 

5-7 

0-6 


The treatments required can be immediately read off from the 
analysis of the raw waters when expressed in this wa^*, and the 
necessary quantities of salts calculated or computed from Table 141. 
Thus the Lancashire water required 0-6 nival, or 3-33 parts per 
100,000 of CaClg to balance the 0 -G nival, of Mg, and 5 nivals. or 
18*5 parts per 100,000 of Ca(OH).2 to react with the 5-0 mvals. of 
CO3 or its equivalent of HCO3. 

The addition of 0*6 nival, CaCl2 adds 0-6 nival, of Cl and 0 -6 
mval. of Ca to the liquor, increasing the Ca to 6-6 mvals. The 
iiddition of 5 mvals. of Ca(OH)2 precipitates 4 equivalents of CaCOj, 
leaving 1 equivalent wliieli approaciies the si)Lubilitv uf CaCOg in 
water, thereby reducing the Ca to 2-G mvals, and tlie COgto 1 mval. 
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The CaC]2 required for the alkaline Avater (JB) is calculated from 
the difference between the ions of CO 3 and Ca, t hat is 2*8 millirals 
or 12*8 parts per 100,000. 5-7 inillivals or 21 1 parts per 100,000 

of Ca(OH)2 then added. 

Commercial acid potassium snlpliate is not a compound of 
definite composition and the quantity required to adjust the pj^ 
must be found by trial. The calculations given here are based on a 
product containing 30 % free H2SO4, 2 lb. per 100 barrels adding 
1*6 parts per 100,000 of X and 3*9 parts of SO^, that is 0*4 mvaL of 
K and 0*8 mval. of SO.j. 

The Lancashire water (A) treated in this way becomes of 
suitable composition for brewing mild or light bitter ales and can 
readily be hardened with gypsum for pale ales or more clilorine 
can be added in the form of potassium, sodium and calcium 
chlorides for mild ales. 

The alkaline water from Middlesex cannot be converted into 
a very suitable liquor for pale ales, as the chlorides are unduly 
high, hut it could he used satisfactorily for full mild ales and might 
be improved by adding calcium chloride in quantity equivalent 
to the sodium sulphate, that is 0*8 mval. or 4*44 parts per 100,000 
CaCl25 and possibly a little gypsum. The treatment has been 
effective in reducing the carbonate ratio from 100 : 106 to 100 : 20. 

The effect of the lime-acid treatment on the of the water and 
wort and on the extract and colour obtained from an English 
malt is giv'en in Table 149. Lime was added in amounts calculated 
to remove 25, 50, 75 and 100% of the carbonates, no allowance 
being made for the presence of free CO 2 which would prevent 
removal of the expected quantity of carbonates. Varying addi- 
tions of calcium chloride were then made to keep the specific 
gravities of the waters constant, and the requisite quantity of 
acid potassium sulphate to neutralise the residual alkalinity of 
the 100 ^0 treated Mater ^vs.s added in three cases. 


Table 149- — Effect of Lime- Acid Treatment on and Extract 


C a{OH),i added 
pts. per f 00.000 

Mashing liquor 

W’ort 


CO, 
pts. per 
100.000 

Sp. gr. 

E35t. 

Sp. gr. 

Ext. 

Cor- 

rected 

extract 


Colour 

No addition . . 

8*08 

14-4 

1000-74 

2-49 

102871 

96-74 

93-98 

6-37 

5-5 

4-414* CaCl, 

7-64 

11-7 

1000-72 

2-43 

1028-97 

97-34 

94-91 

6-07 

5-0 

8'82-f CaCl, 

7-64 

90 

1000-74 

2-49 

1029-05 

97-61 

9512 

6-02 

5.5 

8*82 -f CaCl,-i- KHSO* .. 

7-40 

90 

1000-72 

2-43 

10291 I 

97-82 

95-39 

5-97 

5-0 

13«23-f CaCl.H- KHSO* 

7-57 

7-5 

1000-76 

2-56 

1029-35 

98-62 

98-06 

5-91 

5-0 

1 7*63 -f CaCl,-|- KHSO, .. 

7-10 

3-96 

i 1000-76 

2-56 

1029 73 

99-90 

i 

97-34 

1 

5-61 

5-5 
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(371) A Test for the Effect of Liquor on Wort p^. 

An idea of the effect which a water have on the of tlie 
mash can be gained by titrating a mixture of the water and a 
suitable solution of buffer salts, as suggested by Liiers.'^ One of 
Sorensen’s buffer solutions giving a of 5-91 and approxiiiiating 
in phosphate composition to the proportions of primary and second- 
ary phosphates in worts can he used. It is made up from N 15 
solutions of primary and secondary 'sodium phosphates (8 gr. 
NallsPO^ in 1 litre and 9-467 gr. Na 2 HP 04 in 1 litre). The 
primary and secondary phosphate solutions axe mixed in the 
proportion of 9 : 1 to give a buffer solution with a p^ value of 5-91. 

15 ml. of the buffer solution is mixed with 75 ml. of the water, 
boiled for 5 minutes, cooled and made up to 160 ml. A control 
is made up with the same volume of buffer and distilled water. 
20 ml. of each of the prepared solutions are titrated (a) with 
N /lO NaOH to phenol-phthalein and (&) with N /lO HCl to methyl 
orange. As an example, Liters gave figures for the titration with 
a carbonate water from Munich and with the same water to which 
gypsum had been added, Table 150. These show that the reaction 
with the carbonate w’ater is shifted considerably towards the 
alkaline side and that by the addition of gypsum the resulting 
reaction has been brought back towards that of the original buffer 
solution by an amount which is a measure of the effect of the 
treatment. 


Table 150. — TirRATioN or Buffered Waters 


Titration with 

15 ml. buffer, o'Ol, -with 

75 ml. prater 

Distilled 

Manic la 

Treated 

iST/lO NaOH to phenol-phthalein . . 
N/10 HCl to nietliyl orange 

9*6 ml. 

1-2 mi. 

6 6 

8*25 ml 

1 -0 ml. 


(372) Control of Liquor Treatment. 

It must be (inpbasiscd that no hard and fast rules caji lie given 
for liquor treatment for any partieidar type of l>eer. Sii many 
variations are intTocluceii by tlie cbaracter of the malt and ether 
materials used and by tlic conditions of mashing, boiling and 
fermentation that each particular case must be dealt with in- 
dividually, guided by the principles outlined and their application 
to the type of beer desired. The final decision can only be made 
after trials in the brewery in quest ioji. and any treatment decided 
upon must be reconsidered from time to time, as the materials or 
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other conditions are varied. This applies particularly to differences 
in malts due to seasonal effects. 

In so far as liquor treatment is intended to supply the ions 
necessary to increase the hydrogen ion concentration of the mash or 
wort by reacting with malt constituents, or to remove those ions 
which reduce the acidity, its success may be measured by 
determination of the pH of the wort. At present it is impossible to 
suggest any other practical methods of control, although it appears 
certain that some liquor constituents act otherwise than by 
regulating the reaction of the mash. The total effect can only he 
followed by the most careful scrutiny of the influence of different 
treatments on the character of the beer and such properties as 
flavour, brilliance and stability must he particularly noted. This 
can be assisted by analyses that tlirow light on the nitrogenous, 
carbohydrate and phosphate composition of the wort and beer and 
its buffering capacity. Indications have already been given of 
the value of determinations on the liquor itself, hut these are of 
limited utility as waters of very different composition may have a 
yjH value approximating to 7 and small differences may or may not 
be significant. 

Since the hydrogen ion concentration of the mash depends to 
a considerable extent on the primary and secondary phosphates 
of the malt and the buffering power of various nitrogenous deriva- 
tives, while it is also influenced by the presence of organic acids 
and their salts, the quantity of salts added to the liquor must 
be governed in large measure by the quantities of these substances 
with which they will react or which are produced during mashing. 
That is to say the quantity of salts to be added for any particular 
type of beer will generally be greater as the specific gravity of the 
worts increases. The correct proportions for different materials 
or beers of varying strength may be ascertained from the pn 
of the resulting worts. As a rule this should be in the neighbour- 
hood of Ph ^ ■! to 5 -2 for ales, this value representing a near 
approach to the optimum for the diastatic, proteolytic and phos- 
pholytic enzymes. A pn value of 5 4 or 5-6 is very generally 
considered satisfactory?- for all malt lager beers, hut a of 5 -I 
or 5 -2 is probably preferable when malt adjuncts are used. 


iSTS, Treatment of Sparge Liquor. 

It is essential that the sparge liquor should be treated correctly 
as well as that used for the mash, since rise in the pn value of the 
worts during the later runnings, when the lack of buffers derived 
from the malt permits of a marked increase in alkalinity, results in 
extraction and peptisation of colloidal nitrogenous substances 
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from the grains which will interfere with the clarification of the 
heer and its ultimate stability. Satisfactory conditions are 
attained when the value of the worts remains practically 
constant, at about 5-2 for ales, throughout the whole period of 
sparging. If the carbonates in the liquor exceed some 6 or 7 
parts per 100,000 a rise in the pn value of the runnings commonly 
occurs at an early stage of sparging and, in bad cases, may increase 
to 6 or 6*5. When the liquor has been successfully treated, no 
greater rise than about 0 2 in units should occur. For these 
reasons it is necessary that the capacity of the liquor tanks should 
be sufficient to permit of treatment of aU the liquor used for 
mashing and sparging. Control by determination of the pa 
yajue of worts at different periods of the running off is particularly 
yaluable during sparging. 

(374) Summary. 

Liquor treatment is intended to adjust the composition of the 
available water supply to that most suitable for brewing the type 
of beer desired. It should produce a liquor which will : 

(1) Ensure that thep^ value of the. mash is most advantageous, 

(2) Yield wort of the composition and pn value best adapted 
to coagulation of the proteins and fermentation. 

(S) Have most beneficial effects on the flavour of the heer. 

(4) In some, hut probably rare, cases add salts required for 
yeast nutrition. 

The requirements in respect of wort composition and flavour 
yary in different types of beer, with different materials and brewing 
conditions. The best guide under these circumstances has l^een 
the composition of typical natural brewing Av^aters and, until 
recently, liquor treatment has been based on imitation of these 
waters by remoyal of rediuidant salts or addition of those lacking. 

The predominant salts in hreAving liquors are usually carbonates 
of calcium and magnesium and sulphates of caleiiim and 
iiiagnesiiim. It is usually necessary to rernov^e a proportion of 
the carbonates as they displace the value of the iiiasli further 
from the optiimim for enzyme action, talciiun sulphate tends to 
increase tJxc acidity of tlie mash and its addition is adv’antagcoiis 
for many types of l)cer, but iK»t for all. A moderately liard 
carbonate liquor is best for dark, fiiibtla\‘oiirct.l beers and a very 
soft water for pale lager beers. Gypseous liquor is considered 
most suitable for pale and bitter alcs. 

The salts of sodium are generally^ undesirable if in exerss, hut 
additions of sodium and calcium chloride are frequently made to 
increase the fulness of mild ales and stouts. 
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The most conunojily employed methods of treatment are : 

(1) Softening by boiling or by addition of lime, for pale lager 
beers. 

(2) Softening, followed by addition of gypsum, for other lager 
beers and ales. 

(3) Addition of comparatively large quantities of gypsum and 
other salts, for ales, 

(4) Neutralisation of part of the carbonates by sulphuric acid, 
for ales and lager. 

(5) Combination of lime softenmg and acid treatment, KHSO^ 
being used in place of sulphuric acid, for ales and lagers. 

Tfhe control of liquor treatment depends on determination of the 

value of the wort. Its success must be judged by the flavour 
and other properties of the heer, and by the behaviour of the 
wort tliroughout the brewing process. 

It is essential that the sparge liquor should be treated in such 
a way that the pn ^^alue of the later worts from the mash tun 
does not materially increase. 
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Pentosans, peiitc^ses, 165, tiO 
Pepsin, 131, 137 
Peptidase, 132 
Peptide linkage, 112 
Peptid<?s, 112, 113 
Peptisation, 82 
Permutit, 351 
Peroxidase, 125 
Ph, 92-99 
acidity scale, 96 
buffers, 97-99 
determination, 100-102 
ensymes, 123, 343 
bop antiseptics, 272 
hop flavoiir, 302, 339 
hydi'ogeii ion concentration, 95 
indicators, 101 

liq^uor treatment, 3(*3, 366-373 
mash reaction, 333-338 
proteins, 115^116 
water, 822, 342 
Phosphatases, 134 
Phosphates, 160, 333-337, .‘MU 
Phosphoric acid, PS 
Phvta:-c phvtiri, 134 
Plato tables, 242 
Polarinietry, 244 
Polar groups, 86 
Polypeptides, 113 


Polysaccharides, 105, Kit), Int^ 
Polyuronides, 111) 

Prediction equations, 74, 192 
Primings, 230,234, 241 
Protease, 131 
Protection, 90 

Proteins, barley, 55, 59-70,. 72-74 

breakdown products, 118, 114, 155-158, 
182, 184, 187, 190 
coagulation, 116 
colloids, 79, SO, 87-89, 115 
constitution. Ill 
hydrolvsis, 112 
malt, 150-154, 189 

modification, 182, 184, 187, 188, 190, 
191 

physical properties, 115 
rest, 333 

Proteolysis, 150-158, 333, 334 
Proteolytic enzymes, 131-138, 143 
Protozoa, 313 
Pounds, jBrewers’, 2, 239 

1 College Brewery, 1 

Raffixose, 105, 1D9 
Raw grain, 221-228 
Raw sugar, 230-231 
Reaction of medium, 103 
Red spider, 264 

Reducing power, 105, 106, 108, 109, 247 
Refined grits, 225 
Refractometer, 248 
Resins, 266-278 

Rice, 222, 223, 224, 220, 227, 22S 
Rye, 219 

Saccbaeiityixg diastase, 1 42 
Saccharimeters, 245 
Sacchar oge namy lase, - 1 37 
Saccharometers, 288 
Salting out, 89, 112 
Sampling, 171 

Semi-permeable membrane, 115 
Sensitisation, 90 
Sinker test, 168 
Sisto-amylase, 138 
Soap solution, 86, 32 1 
Sols, 82-89 
Soluble starch, 107 
Solution, 79 

divisor, 175, 241 
Sorensen titration, 114 
Sparging, 127, 344, 373 
Specific gravity, 237 
rotatiou, 1 77, 244-246 
Starch, 106, 146 
sugars, 233 

Standard a iialys* •>, 170, 178 
Stereoisomori>iu, 1 0'.* 

Stewing on kihi, 147 
Sub^tratf, 122 
Su erase, 130 

Sucrose, 105, lo^, nip, 2.‘{ I 
Sugars, lt>5, h's. li»9 
analysis, 236, 248 
48 
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Sugars — continued. 
beet, 231 
candy, 231 

cane; 105, 108, 100,231 

caramel, 235 

dextrin-maltose, 233 

fractose, 105, 108, 109 

glucose, 105, 108, 109, 129. 233, 241 

invert, 105, 108, 109. 232 

lactose, 105, 108, 109 

maltose, 105, 108, 109 

mannose, 105, 109 

meliliose, 105, 109 

optical activity, 108, 109, 244-246 

primings, 230—234, 241 

raffinose, 105, 109 

raw, 230, 231 

reducing power, 105, 106, 108, 109, 247 
solution divisors, 175, 241 
starcli, 233 
Sulphate ions, 89 
Sulphur dioxide, 255 
Su|H>rclastase, 127 
Surface activity, 83, 80 
tension, 83, 86 
Siispensoids, 81 

, 137 

Tannin, 164, 283 
Tanno-pep tones, 283 
Tmtometer, 170, 174, 178 
Trihexosan, 107 
Trisaccharides, 105, 109 
Tryptase, 131 
Tyndall effect, 80, 115 

UlLTBA-MICROSCOPy, 80 
ITronic acids, 109, 110 
XJrono-arahan, 110 
ITrono-xylan, 110 

Van SLYKii analysis, 1 1 4 
Veiitzke scale, 244 
Viscosity of wort, 144 

WATE3, 309-374 

ales, for, 340, 360, 361 
acid treatment, 363, 364, 367-369 
acidity effects, 333-338, 342-345, 347 
alkalme, 330, 333, $52, 362 
salts, 34?5, 347 
aluminium, 318 
ammonia, 312 
analysis, 311, S12, 317-319 
anions, 31 8, 320 
bacteria, 31 ], 313, 314, 315 
l)eer character, 309, 310, 339-346 
bi carbonates, 338 
bottle rinsiiia:, 314 
buffers, 335/337, 33S, 340, 342 
Burton, 310, 319, 324, 325, 360 
Burtonizing, 302 
brev iiig types, 323 
caicium carbonate, 310, 320, 321, 338 
chloride, 360, 361 
phosphates, 335-337 
salts, 336, 337, 346 
sulphate, 310, 311, 334-340, 360, 361 


W uter — coiiiinued. 
carbonate ratio, 323, 347 
carbonates, 310,314, 320, 321, 335-339, 

341, 345, 360-373 
carbonic acid, 322 
cations, 318, 320 
chalk, 328, 329 
clilorine, 311, 312, 345, 3U0 
Clark degrees, 321 
coli-aerogenes, 314 
contamination, 311—314 
decarboiiation, 355, 356 
deuterium, 316 
diplogen, 316 

dissolved substances, 310 
Dortmund, 326 
Dublin, 329, 360 
Edinburgh, 327 
electro-osmose, 358 
enzymes, 343 
flavour of beer, 339, 345 
gases in, 310 

gypsum, 310, 325, 326, 334-340, 360, 361 
hard, 309, 310, 321 
heavy, 316 
hop flavour, 339 

ions, 94, 310, 317-320, 322, 323, 337 
iron, 310, 315, 318, 331 

bacteria, 315 
Kainite, 361 
lactic acid, 363, 369 
lager, 326, 329, 331, 332, 362, 365 
London, 328, 330, 362 
McConkey, 314 

magnesium salts, 310, 329, 335-337, 341, 

342, 346, 360 
manganese, 315 

mash reaction, 334-336, 343 
metals, heavy, 31 6 
microscopical examiiiatinn, 313 
mild ales, 328, 3:i2, 361 
millivals, 318 
moorland, 314, 331 
jMiinich, 329 
natural, 310 

nitrates, 312, 328, 345, 350 
nitrites, 312, 345 
odour, 314 
organic matter, 312 
oxygen absorbed, 312 
pale ale, 310, 325, 332, 360, 301 
pathogenic bacteria, 314 
94, 322 

peaty, 315, 348 

phosphate reactions, 335-337, 343 

physiological efforts, 346 

Pihen, 33 1 

potassium, 318, 345 

quantity required, 309 

radio- ac ti vi ty ,316 

rain, 310 

rare elements, 316 
saline, 310, 349 

constituents, 320 
salt effects, 333-338 
sand filters, 313 
silica, 318 
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Water — coTiti'nued . 

sodiam. carbonate, 336, 33»7, 352 
chloride, 345, 346, 349 
nitrate, 345, 3t50 
sulphate, 345, 351 
soft, 309, 315, 321, 363 
softening, 354—359 
sparge, 344, 373 
stout, 328-330, 332, 360 
supplies, 309 
surface, 313, 322 
treatment, 360-373 
acid, 364, 367-36S 
ior ales, 360, 362 
centrol, 371, 372 
empirical, 360 
for lager, 363—365 
lirde-acid, 364?, 370 
types, 332 
'weather effects, 311 
■vt'ort effects on, 333—346 


Weiss beer, 218 

Wheat malt, 218 

Wort ash, 335 

breali, 89, 116, 352 
buffers, 335-337, 338, 342, 344 
nitrogen, 206 
phosphates, 335-343 
reaction, 334-346 
solids, 205 

Xylak xylose, 105, 110 

YeiAST in hops, 266 
nature of, 6 
and nitrates, 345 
nutrition, 191, 196, 2IX) 
surface coatings, 84 

Zein, 222 

Zwitteiions, 99, 115 

Zymase, 121, 125 
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COMPARISOM OF THERMOMETERS 

Showing the Relative Indications of the 
Fahrenheit^ Centigrade and R^umur Thermometer Scales 

Boiling Point Freezing Point 

Fahrenheit ... ... ... 212“ 32*“ 

Centigrade ... ... ... ... IOO“ 

Reaumur ... ... ... ... 0° 

Conversion of Thcrinometer Degrees 
°C to°R, multiply by 4 and divide by 5. "“C to °F, multiply by 9, divide by 5, 
then add 32, ®R to'°C, multiply by 5 and divide by 4. *“R to ““F, multiply by 9, 

divide by 4. then add 32. ®F to ‘“R, first subtract 32, then multiply by 4, and 
divide by 9. °F to ®C, first subtract 32, then multiply by 5, arid divide by 9. 











CONVERSION TABLES 



Imperfcf 

Gallons 

American 

Cal/om 

Litres 

Cubic 

Feet 

barrel (British) 

36 

43.2324 

163.6547 

5.780 

Beer barrel (American, 
bbl.) ... 

25.823 

31 

1 17.3452 

4.144 

Hectolitre 

22.00 

26.4220 

100 

3.53156 

Gallon (Imperial) 

1 

1.20 

4.5460 

0.1605 

Gallon (American) 

0.833 

1 

3.7853 

0.1337 


Quarter, malt==336 Ib.~l52.-4I kgm. 

Quarter, barley=448 lb.=203.21 kgm. 

Bushel. Imperial = 1.03152 U.S. bushel 
Bushel, U.S.=0.%94 Imperial busheL 
I Ton==I.!2 U.S. tori=IOI6.047 kilog. 

I Centner=50 kgin.==: I iO.23 !b. 

1 grann=0.03527 oz.== 15.432 grains. 

I kgm.=2.2046 lb. 

I litre=L76 pint. 

1 metre=39.37 incbes. 

1 sq. metre=l 0.764 sq. ft. 

1 sq. cm,=0. 1550 sq. inch. 

1 ib.=453.6 grams, 
i oz.=28.35 grams=437.5 grains. 

I piot==0.5682 litre. 

I foot= 0,3048 metre. 

1 inch=2.5*4 cm. 

1 sq, ft.=0.0929 sq. metre. 

I sq. inch=6.45l6 sq.cm. 

Pressure : I lb. per sq. inch=0.068 atmos=2.309 ft. water (62^^ F.) 
=2-0416 inches mercur/ (62° F.) =70.3 I grams per sq. cm. 

1 atmos=!4.7 lb. per sq. in.=33.95 ft. water (62° F.) =760 mm. 
mercury 31° F.j. 


Hieat Unit : I Calorie (C.G.S.) =0.003968 B.Th.U. 
I B.Th.U.=252 calories. 












